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Far  hidden  from  the  light  of  day,  down  in  the  under  world, 
Down  where  the  flag  of  blackest  night  forever  is  unfurled, 
Down  where  the  great  sun  never  casts  its  smiles  of  cheery  light 
Upon  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  subterranean  night. 
There  hardy  men  of  valiant  soul  toil  from  the  world  apart 
To  wrest  the  golden  treasure  from  the  earth's  great  rocky  heart. 
Toil  hard  to  feed  the  dear  ones  of  the  sweet  domestic  fold 
And  feed  the  maw  of  commerce  with  its  life-food — yellow  gold. 

Down  where  the  fiend  of  danger  lurks  in  shadows  dark  and  drear. 
Where  death  in  its  most  hideous  guise  is  ever  lingering  near. 
Where  songs  of  birds  can  never  come,  where  breezes  never  cool 
The  cheeks  of  men  who  rob  the  earth  with  penetrating  tool, 
Down  where  the  close  eternal  heat  of  Nature's  pulseless  breast 
Puts  well  the  strongest  powers  of  endurance  to  the  test. 
These  brave,  heroic  labor-sons  toil  on  with  dauntless  will. 
Cheered  by  the  music  of  the  pick,  the  hammer  and  the  drill. 

The  heroes  of  the  battle  field  have  won  undying  fame. 

High  up  on  Honor's  roster  gleams  full  many  an  honored  name. 

The  great  heart  of  the  nation  throbs  with  pride's  sweet  symphonies 

At  deeds  of  our  heroic  tars  upon  the  rolling  seas. 

Yet  day  by  day,  night  after  night,  these  men  with  tireless  zest 

Face  unseen  dangers,  ever  near,  down  in  the  earth's  dark  breast. 

And  yet  for  them  no  cheers  are  heard,  no  cannons  belch  their  praise. 

No  fair  hands  place  upon  their  brows  the  hero's  well-earned  bays. 

Sing  of  your  martial  heroes,  0,  ye  poets,  if  you  will. 
Your  pages  with  the  deathless  deeds  of  naval  warriors  fill. 
Proclaim  to  all  the  world  in  song  the  valor  of  these  men 
In  most  enraptured  thoughts  that  ever  flowed  from  poet's  pen. 
But  I  will  tune  my  simple  song  to  humbler  heroes  who 
Do  honor  to  the  roughest  garb  as  yours  the  nation's  blue. 
To  men  upon  whose  swarthy  brows  the  bay  will  never  rest. 
Those  honest,  brave,  heroic  men,  the  miners  of  the  West. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  AT  CRIPPLE  CREEK 


Rise   of  tKe   richest   mining   district   in   tKe   ^vorld   from  its 

beginning,  twelve  years  ago,  furnishes  a  tale 

o^   intense    human   interest 
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The  history  of  the  great  gold  camp  reads  like  a  romance. 

It  is  a  story  of  engrossing  interest,  not  only  to  that  large 
element  of  the  world's  population  to  whom  the  discovery 
of  treasure  appeals,  but  to  the  student  of  human  achieve- 
ments and  human  progress  as  well. 

To  the  former  class  the  story  of  Cripple  Creek  would 
seem  like  a  page  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  To  the  latter, 
it  speaks  of  the  restless  search  which  has  been  prolonged 
through  the  centuries,  for  that  fabled  land  in  which  nature 
had  filled  her  storehouse  with  golden  treasure,  El  Dorado. 

Cripple  Creek,  a  name  to  conjure  with,  is  known  wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  is  known,  a  familiar  name  wherever 
the  yellow  metal  is  regarded  as  the  one  great  thing  to  be 
desired  and  earnestly  sought  for.  The  output  of  its  great 
mines  which  has  so  materially  swelled  the  world's  supply 
of  the  precious  metal,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  long-sought  El  Dorado  has 
been  found  in  the  hills  which  stretch  for  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  that  grand  old  landmark,,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  that  of  the  yellow  metal  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Pike's  Peak. 

When  the  Argonauts  of  '49,  lured  by  tales  of  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  on  the  strand  of  the  great  Western  sea,  united 
in  a  mad  rush  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  they  passed 
over  the  Rocky  mountain  chain,  and  some  of  the  most 
adventurous  of  their  number  found,  in  the  hills  surround- 
ing Pike's  Peak,  traces  of  that  magnet,  which  is  so  infalli- 
ble in  drawing  the  hearts  of  men — gold.  But  California  was 
to  them  the  El  Dorado,  and  they  never  dreamed  of  stopping 
short  of  their  goal. 

The  so-called  Golden  State  was  rich  in  the  yellow  metal, 
exceedingly  rich,  and  its  fame  spread  to  the  uttermost  con- 
fines of  the  civilized  world,  but  California  could  not  afford 
to  all  of  the  treasure-seekers  the  wealth  they  craved  and, 
weary  and  disgusted,  they  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun,  drawn  by  the  stories  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  the  hills  lying  around  about  Pike's  Peak. 

Traveling  over  the  great  American  desert,  long  after 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Misouri  valley  had  been  left  behind, 
the  eye  of  the  pioneer  was  attracted  by  a  peak  which  tow- 
ered above  its  neighbors  like  a  Gulliver  among  the  Lillipu- 
tians. What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  traveler  should 
steer  his  course  by  such  a  landmark,  or  that,  reaching  its 
base,  he  should  linger  to  search  the  storehouse  of  Nature  for 
its  hidden  treasure?  But  Nature  placed  her  seal  upon  the 
treasure  vaults  of  the  great  hills  and  reserved  the  blessings 
of  a  Cripple  Creek  for  a  future  generation. 

At  intervals  during  the  years  which  witnessed  the  up- 
building of  the  young  commonwealth  of  Colorado,  occa- 
sional efforts  were  made  to  find  out  just  what  was  hidden 
in  the  clefts  and  seams  of  the  granite  hills  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  region. 

There  were  men  who  felt  sure  that  the  tales  of  the  pio- 
neers about  Pike's  Peak  gold  were  based  upon  something 
more  than  fancy,  and  they  were  confident  that  they  would, 
sooner  or  later,  unearth  the  treasure.  In  sunshine  and 
shade,  midst  the  balmy  days  of  summer  and  the  chilling 


blasts  of  winter,  these  men  persevered  in  their  search. 
Now  and  then  reports  reached  the  outside  world  of  what 
searchers  were  doing,  but  the  world  was  skeptical  and 
stories  of  the  finding  of  rich  treasure  in  the  hills  to  the 
westward  of  Pike's  Peak  were  laughed  to  scorn. 

How  the  geologists  examined  the  formation  of  the  hills 
lying  to  the  west  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  how  the  men,  versed 
in  the  lore  of  the  books,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  gold  here  in  paying  quantities  because  the  formation 
was  not  right,  is  an  old  story  whcih  has  been  often  told,  and 
the  tale,  although  interesting,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
work  such  as  this. 

The  discovery  and  location  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
was  prefaced  by  two  mining  excitements,  neither  of  which 
amounted  to  anything,  the  fact  being  doubtless  due  to  the 
difference  of  conditions  here  prevailing,  from  those  known 
in  gold-bearing  regions. 

When  the  United  States  geological  survey,  under  the 
direction  of  Hayden,  was  in  progress  in  what  is  now  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  H.  T.  Wood,  one  of  the  party,  found 
specimens  of  gold  ore.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  mat- 
ter at  the  time,  but  when  Mr.  Wood  visited  Colorado 
Springs,  in  1874,  he  told  of  what  he  had  found.  In  August 
of  that  year  a  party  was  made  up  and  this  party  located 
what  is  called  the  Mount  Pisgah  district.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  uncover  the  precious  metal  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  region,  and  again  in  1884,  another  rush  was  made 
to  Mount  Pisgah.  Both  of  the  booms  were  fruitless,  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  to  this  day,  not  a  mine  has  been 
opened  In  that  part  of  the  district  which  first  received  the 
attention  of  the  prospectors,  while  the  territory  over  which 
they  passed  to  reach  the  hoped-for  bonanza  country,  has 
developed  into  the  most  marvelous  gold-producing  region 
in  the  world. 

The  Weltys  settled  in  the  valley  of  Cripple  creek,  their 
home  nestling  upon  the  banks  of  the  creek,  just  below 
where  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  depot  is  now  located. 
Their  cattle  roamed  over  the  hills,  waxing  fat  upon  the 
grass  which  grew  there  so  luxuriantly. 

Then  came  Bob  Womack.  This  indomitable  prospector 
lingered  in  the  beautiful  valley  and,  day  by  day,  he  wan- 
dered over  the  hills,  picking  up  bits  of  rock  which  his 
trained  vision  told  him  contained  gold.  Continuing  in  his 
tireless  search,  at  last,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  he  found  ore  in 
place  up  in  the  region  known  as  Poverty  gulch,  and  he 
located  the  El  Paso  claim,  now  famous  as  the  Gold  King 
mine.  With  a  sack  full  of  specimens,  he  visited  Colorado 
Springs,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  E.  M.  De  La 
Vergne  and  E.  C.  Frisbee,  who  visited  the  district  in  the 
winter  of  1891.  The  result  of  their  visit  was  the  opening 
of  the  Gold  King  mine,  from  which  the  first  shipment  of 
ore  was  made  in  November,  1891.  The  opening  of  a  pay 
mine  stimulated  prospecting,  and  success  followed  their 
efforts.  They  are  the  men  who  really  opened  and  devel- 
oped the  mines  of  the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth. 
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Discoveries  quickly  followed  the  Gold  King,  and  later 
B.  M.  De  La  Vergne  opened  the  Raven  mine,  on  Raven  hill, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Elkton  Company. 

The  following  spring,  in  1893,  saw  the  third  great  rush 
to  the  district,  but  this  time  the  finds  were  genuine.  Pros- 
pecting was  started  on  all  the  hills,  and,  with  quick  succes- 
sion, mines  were  opened  and  their  development  rapidly 
pushed.  The  Buena  Vista,  the  Mary  McKinney,  Independ- 
ence, Anaconda,  Victor  and  Morning  Star  were  among  the 
first  mines  to  become  prominent.  Before  many  months 
elapsed,  all  the  hills  of  the  district  were  covered  with  min- 
ers, the  results  of  which  the  world  knows.  Of  course,  the 
two  previous  mining  excitements  caused  many  to  be  skep- 
tical, which,  to  a  great  extent,  kept  men  of  capital  out,  so 
the  district  was  developed  by  the  tenderfoot.  Work  was 
carried  on  in  a  small  way,  as  few  had  the  necessary  capital. 
Ore  was  found,  and  it  paid  the  cost  of  mining,  as  the  work 
progressed,  a  condition  that  all  camps  can  not  boast  of. 

The  year  1892  proved  to  be  an  important  one,  and  two 
bonanza  producers  that  have  since  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  were  opened,  the  Portland  and  Strat- 
ton's  Independence. 

Early  in  the  year  work  was  started  on  what  has  since 
proven  to  be  the  great  Portland  mine,  and  soon  thereafter 
an  ore  shoot  was  opened  right  at  the  surface.  The  news  of 
the  great  Portland  strike  caused  tremendous  excitement 
and  people  flocked  from  everywhere  to  see  it.  Beginning 
in  that  small  way  the  company  rapidly  increased  its  hold- 
ings, until  now  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mining  companies 
in  the  United  States.  One  shaft  after  another  was  sunk 
and  the  great  ore  bodies  demonstrated,  until  now  it  is  said 
there  is  all  of  twenty  millions'  worth  of  ore  in  sight.  Since 
opening  the  first  ore  there  have  been  many  surprises  in 
store,  even  for  the  management  of  the  company.  Ore 
bodies  after  ore  bodies  have  been  opened,  and  while  consid- 
erable of  the  territory  has  been  prospected  there  are  left 
many  acres  of  virgin  territory. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  that 
the  late  W.  S.  Stratton  located  the  Independence  claim. 
That  he  did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the  time  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  granted  a  two  months'  lease  on  the 
claim,  while  he  continued  operations  on  the  Washington 
claim.  The  lessees,  in  the  two  months  that  they  worked 
the  Independence  claim,  cleaned  up  $150,000.  When  the 
lease  expired  Mr.  Stratton  commenced  operations  on  the 
Independence,  the  development  of  which,  a  few  years  later, 
enabled  him  to  sell  the  entire  property  for  $10,000,000. 

Mining  experts,  men  of  great  experience  in  underground 
work,  now  began  to  visit  the  district.  Many  made  adverse 
reports.  That  there  was  ore  they  admitted,  but  many  of 
them  put  themselves  on  record  that  the  ore  occurred  only  in 
surface  deposits.  They  explained  how  impossible  it  was  for 
gold  to  exist  in  this  formation.  They  turned  their  backs  on 
the  infant  camp  and  left  behind  them  the  treasure-vaults 
long  sought  for. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  reports  on  the  camp,  the 
production  for  1892  amounted  to  ?600,000.  Stock  com- 
panies were  organized  ana  work  was  carried  on  with  more 
capital,  with  the  result  that  the  properties  were  developed 
faster. 

In  1893  silver  was  demonetized  and  business  generally 
throughout  the  state  was  paralyzed.  Miners  began  to  flock 
here  from  the  great  silver  camps.  Capital  was  still  wary. 
Then,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the  darkness,  came 
the  announcement  that  the  Pharmacist  Company,  on  Bull 
hill,  would  pay  a  dividend.  That  news  turned  the  tide  to 
the  new  El  Dorado,  and  people  from  every  quarter  of  the 


globe  began  arriving.    The  stage  coaches  rolled  in  packed 
to  the  boot. 

The  strikes  on  Gold  hill  also  startled  everybody.  Over 
on  Battle  mountain  the  Portland  was  in  ore.  Money,  the 
profit  from  mining  operations,  commenced  to  circulate  for 
the  first  time.  The  only  facility  for  transporting  the  ore 
to  market  was  the  wagon.  Stamp  mills  were  put  up  to 
treat  the  ore.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  complex  condition 
of  the  rock,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  an  ore  adapted  to  the 
plates  or  to  concentration.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ditfi- 
culties,  when  the  close  of  the  year  1893  came,  there  had 
been  shipped  a  total  of  $2,500,000  worth  of  ore. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1894,  Tutt  and  Penrose  and  C.  M. 
McNeill  erected  a  chlorination  mill,  of  75-tons  capacity, 
at  Lawrence,  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  treating  the 
Cripple  Creek  ores  by  the  chemical  process.  The  mill 
burned,  and  then  they  went  to  Colorado  City,  where  they 
erected  their  present  fine  plant,  which  to-day  forms  the 
greatest  milling  and  reduction  works  in  the  world. 

The  little  mill  at  Lawrence  was  kept  busy  treating  ores. 
The  windlass  was  superseded  by  the  steam  plant.  Then 
came  the  great  strike  that  tied  up  nearly  every  great  mine. 

In  June  of  1894  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek  Railroad 
reached  the  district.  The  advent  of  the  road  was  the  cause 
of  much  rejoicing,  for  its  coming  was  recognized  as  the 
opening  of  an  era  of  cheap  transportation  of  ores,  and  con- 
sequently of  greater  profits  to  the  producers  of  the  yellow 
metal. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  last  mentioned  the  Gold 
Coin  mine  was  discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Woods.  The  mine 
was  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  of  Victor,  re- 
cently established.  Two  shafts  were  sunk  and  some  values 
were  found.  The  construction  of  the  Victor  hotel  furnished 
a  surprise,  for  in  cutting  a  drain  under  the  building  a  lead 
of  marvelous  richness  was  cut.  The  AVoods  brothers  lo- 
cated a  shaft  midway  between  the  two  already  sunk,  and 
the  strike  which  followed  astounded  the  mining  world,  so 
rich  was  it. 

The  first  shipment  of  ore  from  the  Gold  Coin  was  made 
in  April,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  stock,  which  had 
been  selling  at  five  cents  per  share,  had  gone  beyond  the 
dollar  mark. 

The  year  closed  with  a  total  production  for  the  camp  of 
ore  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  while  the  dividends  paid  had 
amounted  to  slightly  over  one  million  dollars. 

In  the  year  1895  the  various  shafts  of  the  district  were 
driven  deeper,  and  with  depth  the  ore  bodies  showed  up 
greater  in  size  and  of  greatly  enhanced  value.  The  year, 
with  a  record  of  a  production  valued  at  $8,000,000,  furnished 
proof  that  the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  Midland  Terminal  Railroad  had  been  in  course  of 
construction  for  some  time,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
line  had  been  originally  designed  as  a  narrow  gauge,  and 
that  the  plans  had  been  changed,  the  road  did  not  reach  the 
camp  until  November  of  1895. 

The  year  1896  showed  a  production  valued  at  $10,000,000, 
while  in  1897  this  was  swollen  to  the  handsome  average  of 
a  million  dollars  a  month.  As  the  production  increased  the 
dividends  showed  a  corresponding  gain,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  $2,120,395.  Heavier  machinery  was  installed, 
and  this  in  turn  has  been  replaced  by  other,  still  greater. 

Mine  after  mine  was  opened,  development  was  pushed 
upon  the  known  bonanzas,  and  when  the  year  1898  showed 
an  output  valued  at  $16,000,000  the  people  of  the  camp  be- 
gan to  talk  of  a  yearly  output  of  $20,000,000. 

The   sale  of   Stratton's   Independence   mine   caused   the 
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eyes  of  the  investing  world  to  again  be  turned  towards  the 
district,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  richest  tracts 
of  territory,  but  the  owners  too  well  knew  the  value  of  their 
properties,  and  what  sales  were  made  were  at  the  owner's 
figures. 

In  1899,  for  the  second  time,  bonanza  ore  was  found  in 
the  famous  Doctor  mine  on  Raven  hill.  Litigation  between 
the  Doctor  and  the  Jack  Pot  resulted,  and  this  was  settled 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  two  properties,  and  pro- 
duction was  resumed.  The  predictions  of  the  sanguine  were 
verified,  for  1899  showed  a  total  production  valued  at 
$21,000,000. 

In  the  year  1900  W.  S.  Stratton  created  considerable  com- 
ment by  purchasing  the  entire  purchasable  ground  from  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek,  up  Poverty  gulch  to 
Hoosier  pass.  For  this  Mr.  Stratton  paid,  in  round  num- 
bers, $3,500,000. 

Besides  buying  Gold  and  Globe  hill  acreage,  he  purchased 
considerable  territory  on  Bull  hill.  That  Stratton  had 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  district,  and  especially  the  north 
end,  he  conclusively  evidenced.  He  started  to  sink  the 
deepest  shaft  in  the  district,  the  Eagles,  on  Bull  hill,  which 
to-day  is  1,540  feet  from  the  collar  of  the  shaft  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dump,  which  is  forty  feet  below  the  floor  of  the 
bottom  level.  He  took  hold  of  the  Abe  Lincoln,  that  had 
been  idle  for  years,  and  made  it  a  steady  shipper.  The 
breast  of  the  Chicago-Cripple  Creek  tunnel  was  pushed 
ahead  and  Globe  hill  developed  at  great  depth. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  big  consolidations  were 
made.  The  properties  of  the  Tornado,  Raven  and  Elkton 
companies  were  combined  into  one,  giving  the  new  company 
an  Immense  estate  on  Raven  hill. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  drew  to  a  close  a  consolidation 
was  effected  between  the  Doctor,  Jack  Pot  and  Nugget  com- 
panies, putting  to  an  end  forever  the  costly  litigation  that 
was  in  progress. 

When  the  year  1900  had  rounded  out  the  production  had 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $22,500,000. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  twentieth  century  W.  S. 
Stratton  started  his  great  work,  that  would  demonstrate  to 


the  world  that  the  north  end  contains  great  bodies  of  rich 
ore.  The  Lady  Stith  shaft,  the  largest  in  the  district,  was- 
started,  with  three  shifts  pushing  the  work  of  sinking. 

A  big  consolidation  was  effected  in  Beacon  hill  properties 
by  the  El  Paso  company  taking  in  the  Kimberly  and  Cripple 
Creek-Columbia  companies,  making  a  compact  group  of  bet- 
ter than  sixty  acres  of  the  choicest  part  of  that  wonderfully 
rich  little  hill. 

The  work  of  opening  the  Deerhorn  mine,  on  Globe,  was 
also  started  by  W.  S.  Stratton.  So  great  was  the  ore  body 
uncovered  that  it  was  quarried  out  and  shipped  without 
sorting.  True,  it  was  of  low  grade,  but  such  an  immense 
tonnage  was  made  that  an  enormous  profit  resulted. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  ever  made  in 
the  Gold  Coin  mine  happened  when  what  is  now  called  the 
Dorothy  vein  was  cut,  which  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  ore  shoots  of  that  great  mine  extended  downward 
to  indefinite  depths. 

The  production  of  ore  during  that  year  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  heavier  hoisting  plants  of  machinery  were 
ordered  to  replace  the  ones  in  use.  So  large  was  the  ton- 
nage of  ore  that  the  cry  for  freight  cars  was  heard  all  over 
the  district. 

The  construction  of  the  Short  Line  railroad  from  Colo- 
rado Springs  was  completed  early  in  the  spring,  and  a  new 
avenue  of  transporting  the  ores  opened.  Milling  capacity 
being  needed,  the  erection  of  additional  chemical  plants  was 
started  to  handle  the  great  output  of  gold-bearing  rock  that 
was  hourly  hoisted  through  the  deep  shafts. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  mines  of  the  district 
had  made  the  largest  annual  contribution  in  their  history, 
amounting  to  $24,986,990. 

The  first  decade  in  the  history  of  Cripple  Creek  had 
drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  people  proudly  stood  up  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  wonderful  achievements  of  its 
operators,  who  had  transformed  a  cow  pasture  into  the 
greatest  gold  camp  on  earth  in  that  period,  with  a  record  of 
having  produced  the  enormous  sum  of  $121,286,990. 

More  wonderful  still  than  that  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
known  ore  bodies  that  will  in  the  next  decade  yield  as  much 
more. 
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SPLENDID  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 


THe    gold    output    reacHed    nearly   t'wenty-five    million    dollars, 

^wHile   the   development   proves   that   the  District  v/, 

is   hardly    scratched  >S^ 


\fl\, 


The  year  just  ended  has  been  the  most  important  one 
in  the  history  of  Cripple  Creek,  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
velopment. Never  before  have  there  been  seen  such  strong 
indications  of  the  permanency  of  ore  shoots  with  depth. 

The  year  has  beeu  noted  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
development  work,  in  which  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold-bearing  ore  has  been  added  to  the  reserves  of  the  great 
producers.  Properties  have  been  devloped  into  great  pro- 
ducers and,  taken  altogether,  development  proves  that  the 
outlook  for  the  district  was  never  brighter. 

During  the  year  more  good  strikes  of  large  and  hereto- 
fore unknown  ore  bodies  have  been  made  than  during  any 
three  years  previous  In  the  history  of  the  camp. 

While  the  ore-bearing  zone,  as  defined  some  years  ago, 
has  not  been  widened,  the  work  has  proved  that  the  dis- 
trict is  hardly  scratched  and  that  we  little  know  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  as  a  gold- 
producing  camp. 

From  an  underground  and  geological  standpoint,  the 
mining  men  could  not  ask  for  a  better  showing  than  pre- 
vails at  the  present  time,  in  the  mines  that  dot  the  hill- 
sides. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the  year  has 
been  that  underneath  the  barren  zone,  which  has  puzzled 
mining  men,  there  lies  a  rich  ore  body,  only  waiting  for  the 
miner's  pick  and  hammer  to  remove.  The  indications  in 
the  Blue  Bird  mine  on  Bull  Hill  point  to  a  secondary  en- 
richment, and  should  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  what  may 
we  expect  with  a  little  greater  depth?  If  the  zone,  nearer 
surface,  which  yielded  extremely  rich  ore,  be  the  impover- 
ished one,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  second  zone? 

During  the  year  no  less  than  twenty  new  ore  bodies  have 
been  opened,  that,  with  development,  are  showing  fabulous 
wealth  for  the  people  operating  the  properties. 

Besides  the  new  finds  the  ore  bodies  in  many  of  the  old 
mines  are  developing  into  bonanzas,  while  many  mines  that 
were  called  "has  beens"  are  producing  heavily,  under  care- 
ful management.  With  such  a  condition  prevailing,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  development  of  the  year  has  been  most 
gratifying. 

And,  again.  Cripple  Creek  leads  the  world  in  the  annual 
production  of  gold. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  mines  of  this  district 
outputted  $24,508,311  worth  of  gold-bearing  ores. 

California,  the  golden  state  of  the  Union,  was  passed  in 
production  a  few  years  ago  by  this  district  alone.  The 
Cripple  Creek  gold  fields  comprise  six  miles  square  and  the 


gold  produced  in  a  single  year  exceeds  that  of  the  combined 
production  of  Nevada,  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho,  while  it 
exceeded  that  of  the  entire  state  of  California. 

Think  of  it.  A  total  of  $24,508,311  worth  of  gold  ore 
bearing  was  mined  and  that,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  great  producers  were  not  worked  to  the  limit. 
Development,  was  the  watchword  of  the  managers,  whose 
orders  were  to  block  out  and  only  break  what  ore  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  current  expenses. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  Last  Dollar, 
on  Bull  Hill,  was  undergoing  the  blocking  out  system.  The 
Ajax  is  still  blocking  out.  The  great  Portland,  on  Battle 
mountain,  had  two-thirds  of  its  force  on  development.  The 
El  Paso,  on  Beacon  hill,  installed  a  new  plant  of  machinery 
and  sank  a  large  three-compartment  shaft.  Only  sufficient 
ore  to  pay  expenses  was  broken  and  shipped.  The  Mary 
McKinney  only  broke  sufficient  ore  to  pap  expenses  and  the 
regular  dividend.  There  is  enough  ore  broken  in  the  va- 
rious levels  of  the  Mary  McKinney  mine  to  keep  up  the 
regular  production  for  six  months,  without  pulling  a  stope 
or  working  a  face.  The  Blue  Bird  and  the  Empire  State 
and  many  more  were  simply  under  development.  Yet,  in 
face  of  that,  the  output  of  gold  ore  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $24,508,311. 

The  total  tonnage  of  ore  produced  amounted  to  674,327 
tons,  of  which  515,327,  valued  at  $15,177,811,  were  treated 
by  the  mills  and  the  balance,  159,000  tons,  valued  at  $9,330,- 
500,  were  treated  at  the  smelters  of  the  state. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  handled  by  each  of  the 
mills  and  smelters,  together  with  the  total  value  of  ores  pro- 
duced in  this  district  during  1902: 


REDUCTION  PLANTS.  Tons. 

U.  S.  R.  &  R.  Co.,  Colorado-Standard, 

Colorado  City   241,500 

Union,    Florence 128,500 

Economic,  Victor 47,350 

Portland,  Colorado  City 41,500 

Dorcas,  Florence 30,875 

Telluride,  Colorado  City 13,500 

Arequa,   Cripple   Creek 11,562 

Brodie,  Cripple  Creek 250 

Ironclad,  Cripple  Creek 300 

Smelters   159,000 


Value. 

$  7,033,000 

4,004,300 

1,572,720 

1,225,000 

846,087 

377,500 

114,804 

2,000 

2,400 

9,330,500 


674,327         $24,508,311 
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IV 


CITIFS  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 


Early   struggles   for   establisHment,  no^v  a   communitx   of  Homes ; 
social   and   religious   org'anizations ;    tKe   best   of  scHools 

and   prosperous   and    happy   families  '^£^ 


in 


CRIPPLE   CREEK. 

With  the  year  1892  the  life  of  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek 
can  be  said  to  have  fairly  been  commenced.  From  the  sil- 
ver camps  and  from  the  Kast,  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  financial  depression,  came  men  by  the  hundreds  to  seek 
fortune  in  the  new  gold  district. 

The  town  of  Fremont,  now  known  as  "Oldtown,"  was 
laid  out,  and  on  January  19  it  was  incorporated,  with  Dr. 
J.  A.  Whiting,  a  well-known  physician,  as  mayor. 

Down  in  the  valley  of  Cripple  Creek,  a  settlement,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  mountain  stream  upon  which  it  was 
located,  sprang  up,  and  a  quasi-town  organization  was 
formed,  with  Peter  Eales  acting  as  conservator  of  the 
peace.    This  town  was  incorporated  May  31,  1892. 

The  new  town  of  Cripple  Creek  grew  so  rapidly  that 
overtures  were  made  to  the  people  of  Fremont  for  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  towns,  and  these  overtures  at  last 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  all,  the  incorporation  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  gold  camp  was  perfected  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1893.  At  the  first  election  in  the  consolidated 
town  the  two  candidates  for  mayor,  Peter  Heddick  and 
George  W.  Carr,  both  claimed  to  have  been  elected  and  both 
attempted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Upon  alle- 
gations of  fraud,  the  election  was  set  aside  and  a  new 
election  was  ordered,  thus  removing  the  feeling  of  dis- 
quietude which  the  dual  government  was  causing.  At  the 
special  election.  Dr.  J.  A.  Whiting  was  elected  mayor,  with 
a  board  of  trustee  consisting  of  Peter  McCourt,  Henry 
Chattalon,  Charles  W.  Peavey,  J.  Knox  Burton,  Henry 
Shafer  and  H.  L.  Shepherd.  This  board  organized  and  se- 
lected town  officers,  James  Dolan  being  appointed  police 
magistrate  and  Hi  Wilson,  marshal.  The  first  constable 
chosen  in  the  district  was  Charles  Norton,  who  acted  as 
marshal  immediately  after  the  first  election. 

The  story  of  the  naming  of  Cripple  Creek  has  been  told, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  postoffice  had  at 
least  three  names  before  it  took  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  known  all  over  the  world. 

The  name  first  given  to  the  postoffice  in  the  new  camp 
was  Womack,  in  honor  of  Bob  Womack,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Gold  King,  the  first  producing  mine  in  the  district. 
Shortly  after,  a  town  having  been  laid  out  and  called  Fre- 
mont, the  postoffice  also  received  that  name.  Again,  for 
reasons  that  are  not  now  apparent,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Moreland.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  cattlemen  nearly  twenty  years  before  still  stuck,  and 
the  name  of  Cripple  Creek  was  put  on  Uncle  Sam's  list  of 
offices.  This  was  while  the  postoffice  and,  in  tact,  nearly 
the  whole  camp,  was  in  "Old  Town." 

There  was  much  rejoicing  when  the  town  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  mail  boxes,  the  then  postmaster,  Mr.  William 
H.  Gowdy,  nailed  partitions  in  a  cracker  box,  thus  secur- 
ing twelve  boxes.  The  first  postoffice,  which  was  also  the 
first  mercantile  establishment  in  the  camp,  was  located  in 
a  log  cabin,  with  a  roof  of  poles  and  earth,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Eaton  avenue. 

The  first  physician   to  enter  into  practice  in   the  camp 


was  Dr.  A.  Hayes,  afterward  known  as  the  founder  of 
Hayes  camp  in  the  Bare  hills. 

The  first  banker  was  J.  M.  Parker,  the  founder  of  the 
First  National  bank,  who  opened  an  establishment  near 
what  is  now  the  Nolon  block,  at  the  corner  of  Third  street 
and  Bennett  avenue.  This  bank  was  after.ward  moved  to 
Main  street  in  Old  Town.  This  was  known  as  the  Bank 
of  Cripple  Creek. 

To  the  west  of  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Cripple 
Creek  was  a  wide  stretch  of  country  which  had  been  taken 
up  as  placer  ground.  Upon  this  ground  the  overflow  of 
the  town  located  itself  and  in  February  of  1896,  so  many 
people  had  taken  up  their  residences  here  that  West  Crip- 
ple Creek  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  second  class. 

THE    GREAT     FIRE. 

The  boom  was  on  in  earnest,  and  Cripple  Creek,  the 
mecca  of  the  adventurous,  was  fairly  teeming  with  life. 
Then  came  the  great  fires  which  swept  the  major  portion  of 
the  town  out  of  existence. 

At  1  o'clock  of  April  25,  1896,  a  woman  of  the  town,  in  a 
quarrel  with  her  lover,  overturned  a  gasoline  stove  and 
started  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  property  to  the 
value  of  a  million  dollars  and  rendered  3,000  people  home- 
less. The  fire  burned  through  the  characteristic  pioneer 
buildings  of  the  town,  and  fully  a  third  of  Cripple  Creek 
was  laid  in  ruins.  Horror-stricken  at  the  havoc  which  the 
flames  had  wrought,  the  people  of  the  town  may  have,  for 
the  moment,  felt  dazed  and  disheartened,  but  they  were 
cast  in  that  mold  out  of  which  comes  heroes.  Full  of  pluck 
and  faith  in  the  destinies  of  their  town  and  of  the  district, 
they  rallied  from  the  crushing  blow  they  had  received,  and 
out  of  the  ashes  of  their  ruined  homes  sprang  a  newer  and 
better  Cripple  Creek. 

Recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  great  fire,  Cripple 
Creek  continued  her  marvelous  growth.  Handsome  and 
modern  buildings  replaced  the  rude  structures  of  the  pio- 
neer days,  and  the  town  lost,  in  appearance,  the  character- 
istics of  the  mining  camp. 

Negotiations  with  the  people  of  West  Cripple  Creek  for  a 
consolidation  of  the  two  towns  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  the  councils  of  each  had  adopted  ordinances 
providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people 
of  the  respective  towns.  Elections  were  held  and,  upon 
April  19,  1897,  proclamation  was  made  of  the  birth  of  the 
city  of  Cripple  Creek. 

The  first  officers  of  the  new  city  were:  George  Pearce, 
mayor;  D.  C.  Wyand,  clerk;  A.  G.  Burton,  treasurer;  W.  S. 
Montgomery,  attorney;  J.  E.  Rinker,  police  magistrate; 
Peter  Eales,  marshal;  W.  J.  Allen,  chief  of  fire  department; 
W.  H.  Leffingwell,  city  engineer;  Hi  Wilson,  street  super- 
visor. The  first  city  council  consisted  of  W.  B.  Pullen,  Gus 
Reddish,  Charles  Keith,  D.  R.  McArthur,  J.  C.  Bloom, 
Charles  Kirk,  W.  P.  K.  Hedrick  and  A.  G.  Young. 

While  Cripple  Creek,  as  a  town  and  city,  was  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front,  the  remainder  of  the  district  was  en- 
joying  a   most   remarkable   growth.      As   the   mines   were 
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opened  in  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  camp,  mines 
which  for  richness  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history 
of  the  mining  world,  signs  of  human  habitation  began  to 
be  apparent. 

A  miner  constructed  a  cabin  in  a  guleh  near  his  place 
of  employment;  another  located  next  to  him,  until  finally 
there  was  a  settlement  which  soon  became  a  thriving  town. 
On  the  south  slope  of  Battle  mountain,  in  Squaw  gulch, 
upon  the  summit  of  Bull  hill,  and  nestling  in  the  valley  of 
Wilson  creek,  towns  grew  up,  of  sufficient  size  and  im- 
portance to  have  made  them  noted  were  they  located  at 
points  more  remote  from  each  other.  So  thickly  were  the 
hillsides  and  gulches  studded  with  homes,  than  one  can 
easily  say  that  the  Cripple  Creek  district  is  one  great 
city,  covering  thirty-six  square  miles.  • 

Cripple  Creek,  Victor,  Goldfield,  Independence,  Altman, 
Gillett,  Anaconda,  and  the  settlement  around  the  great 
Elkton  mine,  all  being  connected  with  each  other  by  three 
lines  of  steam  railroad,  and  with  electric  cars,  affording 
rapid  transit  to  their  people,  the  several  towns  might  well 
be  regarded  as  one. 

VICTOR. 

The  growth  in  wealth,  population  and  importance  of 
Victor  has  been  little  less  than  marvelous.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  as  communities  go,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
on  the  slopes  of  Battle  mountain  but  pines  and  the  quak- 
ing aspen;  to-day  the  hillsides  are  dotted  with  dumps,  while 
here  and  there  an  imposing  shaft  house  looms  up,  while 
from  great  stacks  the  smoke  is  rolling  heavenward.  Upon 
the  lower  slopes  stands  a  city  of  several  thousand  souls — a 
city  substantially  constructed  of  brick  and  stone. 

In  1893  but  a  few  cabins  marked  the  south  slope  of  Bat- 
tle mountain.  A  year  later  a  couple  of  hundred  people 
had  gathered  at  the  scene  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  re- 
cent years  and  a  town  was  formed. 

This  little  shack  town  was  not  very  pretentious,  and  one 
would  almost  pass  through  it  without  noticing  its  exist- 
ence. Year  by  year  it  grew  and  waxed  great.  Streets  were 
staked  out  on  the  mountain  side,  and  more  and  larger  shacks 
were  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  thriving  town. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  ambitious  builders,  with  ideas 
of  metropolitan  towns,  began  to  sheathe  their  shacks  with 
brick  to  give  the  town  a  more  pretentious  appearance. 
Then  came  the  first  real  brick  and  mortar  structure.  This 
was  followed  by  others,  and  Victor,  but  lately  arisen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  city  of  the  second  class,  began  to  display  its 
enterprise  by  constructing  substantial  business  blocks. 

Then  came  the  great  Are,  which  all  but  swept  the  city 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  pluck  like  the  pluck  of  the  man  who  has 
upreared  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  West.  Calamity  can 
not  discourage  him,  for,  checked  in  one  direction,  he  will 
expend  his  energies  in  another.  Victor  was  the  city  at 
the  mines,  and  as  such  she  had  reason  for  living.  Her  cit- 
izens brushed  the  smoke  from  their  eyes,  shoveled  away 
the  embers  from  their  lots,  and  proceeded  to  build  a  bigger 
and  handsomer  city  than  before — a  city  of  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings. 

Victor  became  an  incorporated  town  in  1894,  and  in  1898 
it  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  of  the  second  class. 

GOLDFIELD    AND    INDEPENDENCE. 

In  the  valley  of  Wilson  creek,  nestling  under  the  shadow 
of  Big  Bull  mountain,  which  marks  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  district,   lies  the  beautiful   and   flourishing  little   city 


of  Goldfield.  Called  into  existence  by  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  mines  upon  the  south  slope  of  Bull  hill,  and  the  prop- 
erties lying  upon  the  northeastern  slopes  of  Battle,  it  be- 
came the  home  of  a  larger  number  of  the  hardy  men  whose 
work  in  the  mines  made  the  great  gold  camp  possible. 

Up  on  the  slopes  of  Bull  hill,  the  activity  upon  the  Hull 
City  placer  caused  a  town  to  spring  up,  which  received  the 
name  of  Independence.  As  time  elapsed  the  town  grew 
in  the  direction  of  Goldfield,  until  it  was  thought  best  to 
consolidate  the  two,  and  Goldfield  became  a  city  of  the  sec- 
ond class — a  live,  bustling  little  city  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand souls. 

ALTMAN. 

Upon  the  very  crest  of  Bull  hlU  lies  the  town  of  Altman, 
a  town  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  in- 
corporated town  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is 
peculiarly  a  mining  town,  and  it  affords  homes  for  the  min- 
ers of  that  famous  hill,  who  had  rather  live  the  year  around 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  11,000  feet  than  to  be  compelled  to 
travel  far  from  their  place  of  employment. 

ANACONDA.    GILLETT,    ELKTON    AND    CAMERON. 

Anaconda,  practically  a  suburb  of  Cripple  Creek,  lies 
in  Squaw  gulch  on  the  opposite  side  of  Gold  hill.  The 
town  is  a  thriving  one,  its  support  coming  from  such  mines 
as  the  Mary  McKinney,  Doctor-Jack  Pot  and  Anaconda. 

Elkton  has  no  municipal  organization,  its  population 
being  made  up  principally  of  miners  employed  at  the  great 
Elkton  mine. 

Gillett,  located  upon  the  Midland  Terminal  railroad,  is 
usually  termed  the  "gateway  of  the  gold  camp."  It  is  a 
thriving  town  and  recent  development  in  that  .portion  of 
the  camp  would  seem  to  assure  to  Gillett  a  bright  future. 

Cameron,  the  last  star  to  be  set  in  the  diadem  of  Cripple 
Creek,  gives  promise  of  being  an  important  railroad  cen- 
ter. The  Short  Line  railroad  has  planned  to  locate  its 
shops  at  this  point.  Pinnacle  Park,  the  breathing  place 
of  the  district,  is  at  Cameron. 

TELLER    COUNTY. 

Of  the  truly  great  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
infant  of  them  all.  Teller  county,  ranks  among  the  leaders, 
being  third  in  population,  and  it  is  clearly  second  in  point 
of  wealth,  as  can  be  easily  understood  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Teller  county  is  the  Cripple  Creek  district  and  the  district 
is  Teller  county. 

For  several  years  the  people  of  the  gold  camp  had  been 
fighting  for  the  creation  of  a  new  county  which  would  re- 
lieve them  from  the  necessity  of  traveling  for  miles  when- 
ever they  found  it  necessary  to  transact  business  at  the 
county  seat. 

In  the  Eleventh  general  assembly  an  effort  was  made 
to  pass  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  county  to  be  known 
as  Sylvanite  county,  but  after  a  sharp  fight  the  bill  was 
defeated. 

The  matter  came  up  again  in  the  Twelfth  general  as- 
sembly, when  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  erection  of 
a  county  to  be  known  as  Teller,  out  of  portions  of  El  Paso 
and  Fremont.  This  time  the  force  of  arguments  made  in 
favor  of  the  new  county  was  irresistible,  and  the  county, 
named  after  Colorado's  senior  senator,  Henry  M.  Teller, 
became  an  accomplished  fact. 
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SOCIAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    LIFE. 

Contrary  to  the  Idea  popularly  entertained  throughout 
the  country,  the  Cripple  Creek  district  is  not  a  typical 
mining  camp  of  the  Bret  Harte  stamp,  where  red-shirted 
miners  throng  the  streets  and  seek  their  recreation  in  the 
dance  halls  and  gambling  dens.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  community  of  homes,  ranking  with  the  best  communi- 
ties of  the  East  in  point  of  culture,  decency  and  refinement. 

The  social  side  of  the  great  gold  camp  has  been  but 
little  dwelt  upon  by  writers,  while  in  the  reports  of  the 
great  wealth,  the  religious  side  has  been  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  of. 

The  assertion  can  be  made  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  in  point  of  educational  facilities,  of  social  life 
and  of  religious  organization,  the  great  gold  camp  is  the 
peer  of  any  community  of  the  same  population  on  earth. 

Within  the  Cripple  Creek  district  there  are  thirty-four 
organizations  maintaining  places  of  worship.  Nearly  every 
religious  body  is  represented  here.  The  several  churches 
are  divided  among  the  denominations  as  follows: 

Roman  Catholic,  5;  Methodist  Episcopal,  7;  Baptist,  4; 
Congregational,  3;  Presbyterian,  3;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
2;  Christian  Scientist,  2;  Advent,  Christian  and  Swedish, 
1  each;   Missions,  5. 

The  club  life  of  the  great  gold  camp  is  one  of  its  marked 
features,  and  prominent  among  these  are  those  made  up 
of  the  womanhood  of  the  district.  There  are  two  general 
Woman's  clubs,  with  their  various  departments;  ten  lit- 
erary clubs,  a  large  number  of  card  and  social  clubs,  moth- 
ers' clubs  for  each  school,  while  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  union  is  represented  by  two  organizations. 
That  the  social  life  of  the  camp  is  high,  and  that  a  high 
standard  of  culture  obtains,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  above  stated. 

Of  the  clubs  supported  exclusively  by  the  male  sex, 
there  are  two  Masonic  clubs,  four  political  clubs,  a  press 
club  and  nine  social  clubs. 

The  lodge  life  of  the  district  is  very  active,  and  nearly 
every  secret  or  fraternal  order  in  existence  has  Its  repre- 
sentatives here.  There  are  eighty-two  lodges  divided  among 
thirty-eight  orders,  and  all  are  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district  is  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  stronghold  of  organized  labor,  for  here  all 


wage-workers,  .whether  they  toil  with  muscle  or  brain,  are 
found  united  in  organizations  designed  for  the  protection 
of  labor.  Newspaper  writers,  miners,  electricians  and  all 
other  classes  of  workers  are  here  proud  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  There  is  a  district 
Trades  and  Labor  assembly,  having  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  entire  camp,  and,  in  this,  forty  unions  are  repre- 
sented by  their  delegates. 

THE    DISTRICT'S    SCHOOLS. 

It  was  a  wise  man  who  said;  "Show  me  a  community's 
schools  and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  people  its  in- 
habitants are." 

A  live  and  progressive  community  will  never  have  poor 
schools,  and  the  standing  of  such  may  easily  be  judged 
by  the  degree  of  attention   which  it  pays  to  education. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  Cripple  Creek  district  de- 
serves to  rank  among  the  most  intelligent  and  cultured 
communities  of  our  land. 

It  may  surprise  the  people  of  not  only  the  Bast,  but 
of  the  plains  cities  of  our  own  state  as  well,  to  be  told 
that  this  mining  camp  spends  more  money  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  youth  than  any  other  community  in  the  land 
of  like  population,  yet  the  assertion  is  true. 

Buildings,  modern  in  every  detail,  containing  every  fa- 
cility for  the  education  of  youth,  a  suflBcIent  number  of 
teachers,  each  one  of  whom  has  shown  his  or  her  aptitude 
for  the  work,  and  a  keen  Interest  evinced  by  the  people 
of  the  camp,  are  the  factors  which  have  made  the  schools 
of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  models  that  many  communi- 
ties might  do  well  to  study. 

School  district  No.  1,  which  embraces  within  its  limits 
the  great  gold  camp,  has  a  total  enrollment  of  3,849  pupils. 
These  are  housed  in  nineteen  buildings,  and  they  are 
taught  by  118  teachers,  directed  by  a  district  superinten- 
dent, with  his  assistant. 

During  the  year  last  past,  the  district  expended  for 
school  purposes  the  handsome  sum  of  $200,000  in  round 
numbers.  This  was  exclusive  of  any  construction  work, 
the  entire  amount  being  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
alone. 

Cripple  Creek  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  match- 
less gold  output,  but  she  has  another  reason  for  pride,  and 
that  is  her  splendid  system  of  schools. 
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MINERS'  WAGES,  $652,189.41  A  MONTH 


This  great   sum    is   spent    in   'Bhe   Cripple    CreeK   District,    and   tHe 

mercKants   and   otKer   business   men 

derive    tHe    benefit 


\i\\ 
W 


lA 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district,  The  Times  presents  its  readers  with  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  exact  amount  of  money  paid  each 
month  to  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines  and  the 
lines  of  business  allied  with  the  mining  industry. 

The  table  below  does  not  show  the  vast  army  of  clerks 
employed  in  the  various  stores  and  business  houses.  In  fact, 
no  attempt  was  made  toward  securing  that  information,  as 
it  would  entail  a  complete  census  of  every  one  throughout 
the  great  Cripple  Creek  district. 

The  pay  roll  as  shown,  though,  gives  a  person  an  idea  of 
the  immense  amount  of  money  that  circulates  throughout 
the  district  each  month.  The  money  all  remains  at  home, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  various  towns  of  the  district  are 
the  ones  who  receive  the  benefit. 

The  employed  of  the  camp  believe  in  patronizing  home 
industry,  and  for  that  reason  very  little  of  the  money  paid 
each  month  to  them  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district. 
With  such  a  condition  existing,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
merchants  enjoy  a  good  trade  at  all  times. 

The  information  presented  in  this  issue  was  secured  by 
a  personal  canvass  to  each  and  every  mine  throughout  the 
district,  and  for  that  reason  is  accurate.  The  employer  was 
sought  for  the  information,  so  The  Times  presents  the  fig- 
ures knowing  them  to  be  absolutely  reliable. 

The  pay  roll  as  given  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the 
managers  and  superintendents.  As  it  could  not  be  secured 
direct  from  them,  it  is  not  included.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  their  salaries  amount  to  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  month,  and  were  it  obtainable  it  would  swell 
the  given  total  very  considerably. 

To  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  activity  of 
the  hills  generally,  each  hill  is  given,  with  the  number  of 
employed,  their  average  wage,  and  the  total  amount  paid 
each  month  to  the  men  employed. 

Cripple  Creek  is  a  $3-a-day  camp.  That  is,  no  one  re- 
ceives less  than  $3  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work.  Many  men 
receive  more  than  ?3  per  day,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
table  below,  the  average  wage  per  day  paid  for  labor 
amounts  to  $3.44. 

The  pay  roll  for  the  month  amounts  to  $652,189.41.  That 
amount  of  money  is  distributed  among  6,270  men.  and  from 


them  it  goes  through  the  various  business  channels,  caus- 
ing a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  affairs  to  exist 
and  continue. 

The  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 


Men. 

Battle  mountain 1,685 

Ironclad  hill 88 

Guyot  hill 181 

Bull   hill 1,531 

Mineral  hill 54 

Raven  hill 368 

Beacon  hill 264 

Gold  hill : 540 

Squaw  mountain 55 

Tenderfoot  hill 44 

Womack   hill 103 

Globe  hill 37 

Cow  mountain 58 

Grouse  mountain 31 

Galena  hill 10 

Straub   mountain 9 

Big  and  Little  Bull 27 

Lincoln   hill 4 

Copper-Rhyolite  mountains.  ..  .  44 

North  of  Gillett 18 

Rose  Bud  hill 7 

Phonolite-Trachyte  mountains.  23 

West  of  Cripple  Creek 35 

Carbonate    hill 1 

Ore   haulers 63 

Power  plants 35 

Mills  79 

Sampling  works 175 

Coal  haulers 35 

Railway   employes 450 

Altman  Water  Company 30 

Timber  haulers 50 

Assayers  and  helpers 45 

Mining  supply  men 52 

Lumber  supply  men 39 

Totals 6,270 


verage. 

Total. 

$3.50 

$176,952.00 

3.08 

8,137.02 

3.32 

18,027.60 

3.50 

160,755.00 

3.25 

5,295.00 

3.22 

32,452.00 

3.26 

25,399.20 

3.28 

53,136.00 

3.33 

5,494.50 

3.33 

4,295.70 

3.25 

10,042.50 

3.41 

3,785.01 

3.03 

5,272.20 

3.18 

2,963.40 

3.16 

948.00 

3.00 

810.00 

3.12 

2.527.20 

3.50 

420.00 

3.06 

4,039.20 

3.00 

1,620.00 

3.00 

630.00 

3.00 

2,070.00 

3.00 

3,150.00 

3.50 

105.00 

3.50 

6,615.00 

3.41 

3,585.00 

3.61 

8,849.70 

3.53 

18,637.50 

3.50 

3,585.00 

60,000.00 

3.30 

2,880.00 

3.00 

4,500.00 

4.40 

6,000.00 

3.00 

4,640.00 

3.40 

3,997.50 

$3,44 

$652,189.41 
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HEALTHY  INTEREST  IN  MINING  STOCKS 


Inflated   conditions,   vtrKicH  resulted   in   lacR  of  demand, 

Have   passed    away   and    tHe   future 

gives   great   promise 


9C 


Notwithstanding  that  the  year  just  closed  was  an  off 
one  in  mining  stocks,  the  business  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
Mining  Stock  Exchange  clearly  demonstrated  that  people 
did  not  lack  interest. 

The  market  during  the  year  was  depressed  considerably, 
and,  while  conditions  were  never  so  ripe  for  an  upward 
movement,  it  did  not  come.  Of  course,  many  were  discour- 
aged, but  rather  than  sacrifice  their  shares  at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  prices  that  ruled,  people  held  on. 

During  the  month  of  August  a  spurt  came  and  stocks 
made  a  material  advance.  Some  doubled  in  value,  but 
gradually  prices  receded  again. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  many  stocks  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase,  in  the  selling  price,  over  the  figures  ob- 
taining when  the  year  started,  while  a  few  more  than 
doubled.  Of  course,  some  were  lower,  but  that  was  ex- 
pected. 

The  market  has  been  undergoing  a  "sick  spell,"  which, 
of  course,  has  had  the  effect  of  weeding  out  many  of  the 
cheaper  stocks,  leaving  the  more  meritorious  ones  on  the 
list.  The  depression  caused  the  cheap  broker,  who  was 
more  of  a  detriment  than  an  aid,  to  close  up  shop  and  leave 
for  other  parts. 

The  remaining  brokers  are  the  legitimate  ones,  who  have 
ample  capital  to  operate.  The  legitimate  broker,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  opposed  to  "boosts"  or  "faking"  and  when 
the  market  begins  to  rise  again  stocks  will  advance  simply 
on  their  merits,  which  means  that  the  condition  of  the 
mine  must  warrant  the  advance. 


The  total  number  of  shares  sold  here  during  the  year 
amounted  to  23,583,157  shares,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
$278,513.83. 

A  lively  market  Is  expected  before  the  spring  thaws 
come.  Cripple  Creek  gold  stocks  are  as  safe  as  government 
bonds  and  now  that  the  Eastern  people  have  found  that  the 
industrials  do  not  pay  as  large  a  rate  of  interest  as  was 
expected,  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  gold  stocks 
again,  and  before  long  the  market  will  see  a  healthy  de- 
mand. 

Following  are  the  sales  and  value  for  each  month  of  the 
year : 

Sales.  Value. 

January    2,700,000         $  21,750.00 

February    2,610,500  23,875.50 

March  3,100,000  28,485.25 

April   2,155,333  17,238.33 

May   2,844,600  18,496.50 

June    2,785,000  22.184.00 

July 2,047,600  27,585.75 

August   1,652,000  21,785.75 

September   1,985,70.8  23,404.44 

October 2,472,333  28,767.33 

November    1,845,583  24,433.73 

December 1,284,500  20,508.00 


Totals   23,583,157 


$278,513.83 
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DIVIDENDS  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1902 


On   account   of   '%vater   conditions   and    large   improvements 

only   amount   to   $2,334,472.83.      Total 

dividends.   $31,035,198.27 


9c: 


The  dividend  record  for  the  year  just  closed  is  not  as 
large  as  many  had  hoped  it  would  be,  but  the  reason  for 
the  small  amount,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  can 
easily  be  explained. 

The  Portland  company  is  a  case  in  point.  Instead  of 
paying  $720,000  to  its  stockholders,  it  paid  but  $270,000. 
The  company  constructed  a  large  chlorination  mill.  The 
expense  was  enormous,  and  the  directors  decided  to  pass 
dividends  until  the  mill  was  in  perfect  running  order.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  directors  met  and 
declared  a  3-cent  dividend,  amounting  to  $90,000.  The 
money  spent  in  erecting  the  mill  was  wisely  and  judiciously 
expended.  The  company  is  now  enabled  to  treat  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mine  and  make  an  enormous  saving  over  the 
milling  and  smelting  charges  they  formerly  paid.  This 
year  the  stockholders  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Portland 
directors'  action.  The  Portland  company  could  have  easily 
paid  the  dividends  and  erected  the  mill  at  the  same  time, 
but  their  action  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Investors  often  gauge  a  mining  district  by  the  dividends 
paid,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 
The  dividend  record  to  date  is  close  to  $30,000,000— not  a 
bad  record  for  a  camp  just  ten  years  of  age. 

A  combination  of  circumstances,  chief  among  which  was 
the  water,  compelled  a  couple  of  companies  to  suspend  divi- 
dends. 

Many  of  the  shafts  of  the  mines  have  attained  the 
water  level  of  the  district  and  until  a  drainage  tunnel  is 
driven  and  the  water  level  lowered,  certain  mines  cannot 
hope  to  pay  dividends.  The  drainage  tunnel  is  assured 
now.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  detail,  and  the  actual  work 
of  driving  the  tunnel  will  shortly  be  under  way.  It  will 
take  at  least  six  months  to  gain  relief,  but  the  coming  year 
will  show  a  greater  amount  of  money  paid  in  dividends 
than  the  year  just  closed. 

Much  of  the  money  distributed  in  dividends  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  properties,  so  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  dividends 
for  the  past  two  years. 

The  profits  paid  by  the  stock  companies,  which  is  public 
property,  does  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  profits  from 
the  mines. 

There  are  any  number  of  close  corporations  operating 
here  who  refuse  to  give  any  information.     Besides  the  les- 


sees, too,  make  thousands  of  dollars,  but  do  not  care   to 
make  the  matter  public. 

The  ore  bodies  of  the  district  were  never  blocked  out 
so  thoroughly  and  systematically  as  at  the  present  time. 
Managers  of  the  various  companies  can  count  on  consid- 
erable and  from  the  amount  of  ore  now  in  sight  the  asser- 
tion is  warrant  that  last  year's  dividend  record  will  be 
by  far  the  smallest  known  in  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

Dividends  prior  to  January  1,  1902 $28,700,725.44 

Dividends  in  1902 — 

Strong    $300,000.00 

United  Gold  Mines 280,233.83 

Portland   270,000.00 

Gold  Coin 260,000.00 

Vindicator    253,000.00 

Stratton's   Independence 125,000.00 

Mary   McKinney 120,000.00 

Elkton ; 100,000.00 

Consolidated  Mines 76,300.00 

Golden   Cycle 67,500.00 

Colorado  City  M.  &  L.  Co 65,000.00 

C.  C.  Mining  Co 50,000.00 

Morning  Star 50,000.00 

Modoc    50,000.00 

Free  Coinage 40,000.00 

New  Zealand 36,800.00 

Cyanide  Leasing  Co 30,000.00 

Wilhelm  &  Co.,  Free  Coinage 30,000.00 

Last  Dollar 30,000.00 

Union    25,000.00 

Clements  &  Osborn,  Tornado 20,000.00 

Gold  Hill  Bonanza 15,000.00 

C.  K.  and  N 14,319.00 

Magnolia   11,000.00 

Monument 9,320.00 

James  Barr,  Free  Coinage 9,000.00 

Pharmacist  Lessees 4,000.00 

Goddard  lease.  Free  Coinage 2,000.00 

Finance  Con.  Co 2,000.00 

Total   in  1902 $  2,334,472.83 

Total  dividends  to  date.  .  .  $31,035,198.27 
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HISTORY  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  TIMES 


Beginning  ■witH   tKe   earliest   inception    of  tKe   district,    it   Has 

Kept   pace   '%vitH  tKe  rapid  development  and  championed 

tKe   best   interests   of  all 


The  history  of  a  community  is  the  history  of  its  news- 
papers. The  growth  of  a  town  is  indicated  by  the  growth 
of  its  journals.  When  the  one  waxes  strong  and  prosper- 
ous, the  other  may  be  found  lieeping  step  in  the  march  of 
progress.  No  community,  great  or  small,  ever  prospered 
unless  it  possessed  a  live,  progressive  newspaper.  As  the 
paper  improves  its  facilities  for  the  gathering  and  publish- 
ing of  the  news,  the  fact  is  taken  by  the  world  at  large  as 
indicating  the  growth  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  pub 
lished.  A  live  mining  district  is  never  represented  by  an 
unprogressive  paper;  a  dead  district  would  not  long  be 
blessed  by  a  pushing,  energetic  journal. 

The  history  of  the  great  gold  camp  is  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  its  great  newspaper.  As  the  years  rolled  past, 
and  the  camp  grew  great  in  its  mineral  output  and  in  its 
people,  the  paper  has  steadily  progressed. 

The  transformation  of  a  mining  camp  with  its  collec- 
tion of  shacks,  into  a  modern  city  of  handsome  business 
blocks  and  cosy  residences,  was  a  great  stride  in  the  march 
of  progress;  but  it  was  no  greater  than  was  the  wonderful 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  pioneer 
paper  which,  from  the  most  humble  of  beginnings,  has 
grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  metropolitan  journal. 


The  pioneer  paper,  then  known  as  the  "Prospector,"  is- 
sued its  first  number  from  the  old  Carr  hotel  building,  on 
what  is  now  South  Third  street,  bearing  date  of  December  7, 
1891.  W.  R.  McRae,  now  manager  of  The  Times  job  depart- 
ment, was  editor  and  publisher.  The  public  evinced  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  new  publication,  and  the  office 
was  besieged  by  crowds  for  hours  before  the  forms  were 
ready  for  the  press,  the  papers  selling  for  a  premium. 

In  January  of  1895.  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
M.  Howell,  late  of  the  Denver  Times,  and  T.  J.  Maloney. 
of  Colorado,  who  greatly  augumented  the  plant,  and 
changed  the  name  to  The  Times,  the  paper  coming  out 
as  a  daily,  and  speedily  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  mining  paper  published  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, a  reputation  which  it  has  maintained  to  this  day. 

During  the  great  fire,  which  all  but  swept  Cripple  Creek 
out  of  existence.  The  Times  never  missed  an  issue.  Its 
plant  destroyed,  it  sent  its  forms  to  Victor  to-  be  printed 
until  an  old  job  press  could  be  rigged  up,  and  this  served 
until  a  new  plant  could  be  secured.  The  growth  of  the 
paper,  and  its  transformation  into  a  modern  institution, 
are  matters  of  history,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  paper 
of  to-day,  is  its  own  claim  upon  public  favor,  which  it  en- 
joys in  a  liberal  degree. 


J.   F.   HADLEY. 
PRESIDENT    BI-METALLIC    BANK    AND   THE    COI.OUADO    UAXKIXU    AND    TlilST    CO. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  CRIPPLE  CREEK  DISTRICT 


^i\i 


A   conservative    and    intelligent   paper,  sKo'wine  tHat   its   life   will 

be   long   and   prosperous,    by   CKas.   J.    Moore,   tKe 

well-Known   Mining   Eng'ineer 


Every  mining  district  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States  has  its  alternation  of  "boom"  and  quietude, 
activity  and  dullness,  until  the  permanent  average  pro- 
duction is  reached,  and  the  problems  of  supply  and  demand 
finally  settled  on  business  lines. 

In  Cripple  Creek  district  a  feature  of  fluctuation  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  question  of  the  ore  production,  labor, 
transportation,  treatment  facilities  and  charges  has  had 
more  influence  than  anything  else  on  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  district — the  mining  stock  market. 

This  influence  has  at  times  been  quite  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  district.  It  is  difiicult  to  make  the 
ordinary  investor  understand  that  the  actual  condition  of 
the  mining  industry  is  not  directly  reflected  in  the  stock 
market.  In  fact  the  two  are  as  completely  separated  as 
the  Chicago  grain  market  and  the  actual  production  of 
cereals. 

The  great  depression  of  the  stock  market  here  for  the 
past  two  years  has  caused  a  false  impression  through  the 
country  that  there  is  a  constant  and  serious  decrease  In 
the  amount  and  valuation  of  the  ore  production.  The  stock 
market  is  merely  a  field  for  speculation,  and  the  quota- 
tions on  any  stock  Is  in  no  degree  based  upon  the  indica- 
tions at  the  mine  upon  which  the  company  is  nominally 
organized.  This  is  certainly  wrong,  but  It.  appears  as 
though  no  reform  will  ever  occur  unless  all  promoters  and 
brokers  were  held  by  law  to  strict  accountability  for  all 
statements  made  in  reference  to  the  properties  whose  stock 
they  may  be  offering,  or  the  enterprises  promoted. 

In  looking  at  the  future,  there  are  several  questions  to 
be  considered. 

1.  Are  the  mines  permanent,  and  for  how  long  will 
they  continue  to  produce  payable  ore? 

2.  Will  the  present  ore-producing  territory  be  enlarged, 
and  if  so,  in  what  direction? 

3.  Will  the  treatment  facilities  continue  in  the  present 
state,  improve  or  deteriorate? 

4.  Will  the  transportation  facilities  continue,  improvt 
or  lessen? 

It  would  seem  that  the  consideration  of  the  first  two 
questions  includes  an  answer  to  the  last  two;  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  district  will  enlarge,  the  transportation  and 
treatment  facilities  will  be  enlarged  at  an  equal  rate,  and 
charges  for  both  decrease  as  the  supply  becomes  larger. 

From  the  numerous  developments  that  have  been  made 
in  the  territory  outside  a  circle,  say,  six  miles  in  diame- 
ter, having  the  summit  of  Iron  Clad  hill  for  its  center.  It 
would  appear  that  no  further  extension  of  the  ore-bearing 
district  can  be  expected  beyond  the  limits  we  now  have. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  mines-  are  already 
opened,  for  very  large  tracts  of  territory  within  this  circle 
remain  undeveloped,  in  some  of  which  certainly  new  mines 
will  be  opened  up.  We  have  certainly  not  reached  the  end 
of  new  discoveries  within  the  district. 

A  large  impetus  in  this  direction  will  be  given  by  open- 
ing the  properties  of  the  Stratton  Mining  and  Development 
company  to  lessees,  which  Is  now  expected  very  shortly. 


The  main  question  remaining  is  that  of  the  permanency 
of  the  mines,  and  of  this,  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
received  very  promising  evidence. 

The  deepest  mines  now  being  worked  on  the  different 
hills  are  as  follows: 

.BATTLE   MOtJNTAIN. 

Portland,  at  1,100  feet  in  the  Burns  shaft  to  1,260  feet 
below  surface  at  shaft  No.  2. 

Feet. 

Granite   1,000 

Ajax    1,000 

Stratton's  Independence 1,460 

Strong    900 

Gold  Coin 1,100 

Modoc    800 

BULL  HILL. 

Feet. 

Last  Dollar 1,218 

Blue  Bird 1,371 

Logan  1,400 

American  Eagles 1,500 

Wild  Horse 1,050 

Isabella     900 

EAST  SPUR  BULL  HILL. 

Feet. 

Independence  T.  &  M.  Co 1,160 

Vindicator 1,200 

Lillie   1.510 

Golden  Cycle 900 

All  but  one  of  these  shafts  have  good  bodies  of  ore 
and  excellent  indications  for  the  future  at  the  lowest  lev- 
els to  which  they  have  thus  far  attained.  Certain  of  these 
shafts,  to  wit,  the  Last  Dollar  and  Blue  Bird,  show  some 
of  the  richest  ore  ever  mined  in  the  district  at  their  low- 
est levels.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  this  great  en- 
richment of  these  veins  is  due  to  secondary  deposit.  By 
this  is  meant  that  the  gold  values  have  been  largely  leached 
from  the  upper  portion  of  these  veins  and  redeposited  at 
a  lower  level,  thereby  enriching  the  original  ore  deposit 
of  the  vein  by  this  amount. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  this  enrichment  ex- 
tends to  every  ore-bearing  vein  in  the  district,  but  it  would 
certainly  appear  probable  that  those  veins  which  have 
shown  lean  or  poor  zones  of  ground  in  their  upper  por- 
tion carry  enriched  ore  bodies  at  greater  depths;  this 
would  be  especially  true  of  those  veins  which  at  the  sur- 
face and  for  some  distance  below  yielded  good  ore  followed 
by  poorer  ground  in  greater  depth. 

A  special  feature  of  these  rich  ore  bodies  at  1,200  and 
1,300  feet  below  surface  is  the  presence  of  copper,  which 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  upper  or  oxidized  portion  of 
the  Cripple  Creek  vein.     Another  change  In  the  mineral 
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contents  of  the  veins  at  the  greatest  depth  thus  far  at- 
tained is  the  presence  of  lead,  zinc  and  antimony  in  sul- 
phide form  and  increase  in  the  iron  sulphide  generally  called 
"pyrites." 

None  of  these  changes  coming  in  the  veins  at  depth 
indicate  any  decrease  of  gold  or  silver  values,  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  Immediate  future,  a  great  increase  from 
a  plane  about  9,100  feet  above  sea  level  downwards.  The 
thickness  or  depth  of  this  rich  zone  is  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  probably  not  less  than  300  feet.  Under- 
neath this  may  be  expected  poorer  ground,  but  still  car- 
rying payable  ore.  Deeper  than  this,  neither  practical  ex- 
perience nor  theories  can  guide  us  as  to  what  to  expect 
in  the  future,  nor  can  the  life  of  the  district  be  reasonably 
predicted,  though  it  would  appear  to  be  safe  to  reckon  on 
the  present  average  production  for  at  least  seven  years  to 
come.  . 

The  most  menacing  question  which  has  arisen  during 
the  past  year  is  that  of  the  water,  which  must  be  pumped 
in  order  to  work  the  veins  deeper.  The  investigations 
made  during  the  past  year  have  clearly  proved  that  the 
underground  water  is  not  in  the  nature  of  streams  fed  from 
perpetual  springs,  but  rather  an  accumulation  from  many 
cycles  of  past  rain  and  snowfalls  upon  the  ground  sur- 
face which  has  penetrated  to  some  distance  below  the  sur- 
face and  there  formed  a  reservoir  contained  within  the 
granite  walls  of  the  Cripple  Creek  volcano. 

Now  as  pumping  is  continued  in  such  a  reservoir,  it  fol- 
lows that   the   permanent  level   is   being  continually   low- 


ered and  that  as  the  sides  of  the  crater  flatten  and  slope 
towards  its  center  the  total  area  to  be  pumped  will  be 
less  as  greater  depth  is  attained.  To  shorten  the  time  and 
expense  required  for  such  pumping,  various  tunnel  projects 
have  been  proposed  during  the  past  year,  and  the  plans 
for  one  are  now  definitely  settled,  which  will  be  started 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  mining  companies  most  vitally  inter- 
ested. 

By  the  driving  of  a  tunnel  10,000  feet  it  is  estimated 
that  the  reservoir  will  be  tapped  and  the  water  drained  in 
a  short  time  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  below  the  present  level, 
or  to  a  level  of  8,775  feet  above  the  sea.  This  will  at  once 
enable  the  El  Paso,  Mary  McKinney,  Work,  Anaconda,  Elk- 
ton,  Moon-Anchor,  Midget  and  probably  many  other  mines 
to  sink  250  feet  deeper  than  their  present  workings.  Doubt- 
less long  before  this  tunnel  will  have  accomplished  all 
that  is  expected  of  it,  another  one  at  greater  depth  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale  will  be  well  under  way  by  the 
cooperation  of  a  much  larger  number  of  mine  owners,  pos- 
sibly those  of  the  entire  district. 

In  view  of  all  the  statements  of  fact  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  successful  future  of  the  district  is  certain,  and 
that  the  average  grade  of  the  ore  produced  during  the  next 
two  years  will  in  all  probability  be  higher  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past,  except  the  years  1894  to  1897. 

CHAS.  J.  MOORE. 

Mining  Engineer. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  Dec.  12,  1902. 


WIXFIRI.n   SCOTT   STRATTON. 
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Winfield  Scott  Stratton 


I 


During  the  year  just  closed  there  died,  in  this  state,  a 
man  whose  name  will  forever  be  linked  with  the  history 
and  fortunes  of  this  district,  and  who  will  be  known  and 
revered  long  after  Cripple  Creek  shall  have  become  a  fading 
memory. 

Winfield  Scott  Stratton  is  famed  now  for  his  surpassing 
achievements  in  the  romantic  and  difficult  world  of  mining, 
but  in  the  ages  to  come  he  will  be  remembered  best  for  his 
stupendous  philanthrophy,  conceived,  as  it  was,  in  love  and 
affection  for  unfortunate  menib.srs  of  his  sorrowful,  strug- 
gling, sinful  race. 

The  world  did  not  understand  the  quiet,  taciturn,  but 
busy  man,  who  gave  it  the  amazing  production  of  his 
genius.  Of  necessity,  he  kept  aloof  from  those  whom  h° 
loved  and  for  whom  he  planned  during  the  silent  watches 
of  his  nights.  By  day  he  denied  himself  to  many  of  the 
needy,  but  by  night  he  worked  out.  in  his  active  brain, 
how  best  he  could  serve  them  on  a  scale  so  big,  so  generous 
and  so  beneficial  that  philanthropists  the  world  over  were 
made  to  marvel  at  the  revelation  of  love  and  good  will. 

This  toiling  man  had  but  one  ambition  in  life — to  help 
the  helpless,  irrespective  of  creed,  race,  sex  or  condition. 
The  years  before,  when  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 
were  denied  him  and  the  want  of  them  became,  at  times, 
TO  urgent  as  to  cause  physical  suffering,  were  but  few  and 
it  seemed  to  him  but  a  hazy  yesterday.  He  knew  what  it 
■.■'as  to  be  pinched  by  hunger  end  to  suffer  the  pain  of  cold 
and  exposure.  He  did  not  forget.  How  could  he?  For 
twenty  long  years  he  dug  into  the  hills  and  looked  up  to 
their  summits  through  a  rayless  night  of  failure  and  hope 
deferred. 

But  at  length  success  came,  not  through  b'ind  chance, 
as  many  have  ignorantly  stated,  but  by  dint  of  marvelous 
perseverance,  almost  superhuman  toil,  study  and  the  exer- 
cise of  shrewd  business  judgment.  Success  came  as  the 
natural  sequence  of  a  series  of  effects  bearing  upon  every 
branch  of  endeavor  in  the  one  direction.  He  possessed  a 
fine  analytical  mind  and  remarkable  acquisitive  powers.- 
He  applied  himself  to  the  difficult  field  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, of  the  formation  of  the  barren  rocks  and  theb-  rela- 
tion to  mineral  bearing.  He  took  a  course  in  college,  and 
he  mastered  the  blow-pipe.  He  engaged  to  work  in  a 
smelter  at  Breckenridge,  and  at  night,  in  his  cabin  in  the 
bills,  he  stained  the  pages  of  pocket  manuals  of  mining  with 
candle  grease,  studying  the  intricate  details  of  the  business 
he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  mastering. 

When  he  came  to  Colorado,  in  1872,  he  was  a  good  car- 
I)enter,  being  a  natural  mechanic  and  an  accomplished 
draughtsman.  But  that  did  not  help  much  in  the  field  of 
raining.  But  he  used  his  skill  as  a  carpenter  to  win  bread 
and  meat  while  he  applied  the  hours  not  necessary  in  this 
in  the  other  branch  of  endeavor.  His  accomplishment  in 
this  direction  is  an  impressive,  earnest  of  what  a  man  can 
do  when  he  sticks  everlastingly  at  a  thing. 

And  then,  after  failures  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years  of  suffering  and  hardship,  disappointment  and  de- 
privation, success  amazing  in  its  scope  came  to  the  toiler 


and  student.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  boasted 
of  the  achievement  and  would  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
test  of  merit.  But  Stratton.  after  all  these  years  of  effort 
and  work,  remarked  to  an  intimate  friend  at  Colorado 
Springs,  when  he  was  sure  of  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
Independence  mine,  that  he  located  and  developed: 

'■This  wealth  is  not  mine;  it  has  been  given  to  me  to 
help  others,  and  I  icill." 

This  was  his  shibboleth  and  his  incentive.  Every  act 
of  this  big-hearted,  broad-minded  man,  after  wealth  came 
to  him,  was  with  this  lofty  end  in  view. 

Let  the  many  who,  since  and  even  before  his  death, 
sought,  through  public  print,  to  malign  this  wondrous  man, 
calling  him  a  misanthrope  and  seeking  by  all  sorts  of  means 
to  place  him  in  a  wrong  light  before  the  public,  because  of 
bis  silence  and  retiring  disposition,  point  to  a  single  act 
in  his  life,  and  even  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  is 
not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  utterance  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  friend. 

Let  them  compare  him  with  other  men  of  similar  station 
who  became  suddenly  rich  and  see  how  he  contrasted. 
Great  riches  did  not  carry  with  it  the  thirst  for  power, 
either  political  or  social,  that  was  so  common  with  others. 
So  far  from  seeking  political  preferment,  he  shunned  even 
the  beginnings  of  it.  He  had  no  ambition  to  become  a 
power  along  the  lines  that  were  such  temptation  to  other 
men  who  grew  rich  in  a  few  years.  He  did  not  want  a 
yacht,  nor  did  he  desire  a  stable  of  race  horses.  He  did 
]iot  seek  or  desire  entrance  into  any  coterie  where  h.s 
would  have  been  most  welcome. 

Rather  than  follow  any  of  these  modes  of  enjoyment 
for  which  his  keen  insight  and  his  great  wealth  would  have 
entitled  and  equipped  him,  he  prefered  the  quiet  abode  of 
his  modest  out  elegant  home  in  Colorado  Springs.  He 
spent  his  days  at  his  office  in  that  city,  planning  for  the 
people  he  wanted  to  help,  and  his  evenings  in  his  almost 
humble  home,  compared  with  the  seats  of  lavish  luxury 
and  finery  so  common  to  multi-millionaires. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Stratton,  at  115  North  Weber  street, 
Colorado  Springs,  is  perhaps  the  best  Index  of  the  man's 
gentle  and  retiring  nature.  The  house  is  modesty  itself, 
the  exterior  being  no  Ijetter  in  appearance  than  the  homes 
of  a  number  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  who  lived  on  a 
salary.  But  on  the  interior  is  where  the  visitor  gets  the 
true  impression  of  the  strange  genius  who  lived  so  unos- 
tentatiously in  it.  He  loved  music,  although  he  could  not 
perform  upon  any  instrument.  But  he  was  an  acute  critic, 
and  he  could  not  be  fooled  by  technique  or  the  arts  thereof. 
In  his  home  is  a  magnificent  piano,  where  those  of  his 
friends  who  could  perform  well  used  to  come  and  entej-tain 
Mr.  Stratton  with  sweet  melody.  There  were  times  when 
he  would  have  none  other  than  the  simple  tunes  that 
seemed  to  have  gushed  from  the  heart  of  the  composer: 

"Like  showers  from  clouds  of  summer 
Or  tears  from  eye-lids  start." 

These  were  the  times  when  his  soul  longed  for  rest.  The 
more   difficult   and    complicated    music   he   would    call   for 
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when  his  busy  brain  did  not  need  repose.  Then  he  would 
enjoy  the  music  that  portrayed  martial  conquest  and  mighty 
endeavor. 

Some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Stratton  began  the 
work  of  fitting  up  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  the  house  with 
exquisite  hand  paintings.  This  work,  by  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  the  country,  was  begun  under  the  crit- 
ical eye  of  Mr.  Stratton.  There  were  other  pieces  of  art 
which  he  designed  in  the  outline,  and  the  selection  of  which 
was  made  by  him.  Many  of  his  friends  were  not  aware  of 
this  trait  in  the  man.  They  did  not  know  that  a  man  with 
such  poor  early  advantages  could  conceive  such  purely  ar- 
tistic creations.  Had  Mr.  Stratton  lived  this  room  would 
have  in  time  become  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  West  for 
its  superb  artistic  beauty.  The  decorations,  as  far  as  they 
went,  are  marvels  of  beauty  and,  although  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  would  have  been  necessary  to  round  out  the 
eftect  upon  the  eye  and  the  mind,  there  is  enough  to  indi- 
cate that,  by  nature,  the  miner  who  spent  so  many  years 
digging  in  the  lonely  hills  was  a  true  artist,  and  one  who 
loved  the  combinations  that  make  for  unsurpassed  beauty 
in  the  handiwork  of  nature's  God. 

The  Stratton  home  impresses  the  visitor,  on  the  first 
entrance,  as  the  place  of  abode  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
man,  and  one  who  has  always  lived  in  homes  of  refinement 
and  has  never  been  warped  in  his  nature  by  feelings  of 
inferiority.  There  is  in  the  house  just  enough  of  furniture 
and  decoration  and  bric-a-brac. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  overcrowding  so 
prevalent  in  the  homes  of  men  who,  having  been  born 
in  humble  circumstances,  became  suddenly  rich  and  reveal 
in  such  arrangement  a  weakness  for  display.  The  furnish- 
ing and  the  decorations  throughout  are  as  delicate  and 
as  refined  as  if  a  lady  descended  from  generations  of  re- 
fined mothers  and  fathers  had  made  the  selections  and 
placed  them. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  popular  idea  that  Mr. 
Stratton  was  a  coarse,  brusque  miner  who  accidently  stum- 
bled upon  riches  through  sheer  good  luck.  Here  in  his 
home  are  the  infallible  signs  of  gentle  birth  and  gentle 
nature.  As  those  make  the  least  pretensions  to  respect 
who  have  the  greatest  title  to  it,  so  Stratton  must  be  now 
acknowledged  as  a  man  who,  though  not  educated  in  the 
colleges  or  universities,  was  educated  because  he  thought 
as  he  toiled  and  read  and  studied  in  the  greater  and  more 
impressive  school  of  life  and  endeavor.  The  diploma  he 
received,  that  of  a  ripe  experience  and  a  true  understanding 
of  the  great  secret  of  activity  in  some  of  the  most  diflScult 
as  well  as  the  broadest  fields  of  trying  effort,  was  the  most 
difficult  kind  to  win. 

Others  of  Mr.  Stratton's  distinguishing  traits  were  his 
love  for  little  children  and  his  sympathy  for  the  afflicted, 
the  distressed,  the  bowed  down  and  the  cast  off.  All  of  the 
little  tots  in  the  neighborhood  knew  Mr.  Stratton,  and  as 
he  returned  from  his  office  they  would  run  to  greet  him 
and  sometimes  he  would  engage  in  their  romps  and  share 
in  their  amusements.  Thus  it  was  that  a  poor  person  with 
children  never  went  from  the  tender-hearted  millionaire 
empty-handed. 

Mr.  Stratton  could  never  resist  the  appeal  of  a  person 
who  appeared  to  be  suffering.  If  there  were  the  evidences 
of  affliction,  if  they  were  halt,  lame  or  blind,  or  if  they 
seemed  to  be  in  poor  health,  Mr.  Stratton's  great  heart 
went  out  to  them  in  true  sympathy.  The  thousands  of 
this  class  of  mendicants  that  he  helped  will  bear  testimony 
to  his  princely  generosity.  When  one  of  these  got  Mr. 
Stratton's  ear,  he  could  not  resist  his  or  her  appeal.   Often 


he  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  recital  of  their  woe,  and 
after  their  departure,  when  his  clerks  and  secretaries 
would  enter  his  office,  they  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping. 

Up  to  a  certain  time,  Mr.  Stratton's  clerks  and  secre- 
taries were  instructed  never  to  deny  him  to  any  one  who 
seemed  to  then*  deserving.  That  is,  unless  such  persons 
were  known  to  them  as  impostors,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  millionaire.  Naturally,  such  visitations 
took  up  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  from  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  a  corresponding  large  amount  of  money,  but  he  gave 
it  freely,  and  really  enjoyed  helping  personally.  The  tears 
of  gratitude  and  "God  bless  yous"  he  received  were  a  part 
of  the  chiefest  pleasures  of  his  life.  But  in  time  it  came 
to  be  known  that  Mr.  Stratton  was  being  imposed  upon 
by  undeserving  beggars  who  swarmed  his  office  and  his 
home.  Many  impostors  had  taken  advantage  of  the  large- 
ness of  the  man's  heart  to  tell  him  lies  about  imaginary 
misfortunes  and  thus  got  contributions  that  pauperized 
them  and  supported  them  in  lazy  idleness. 

Mendicants  would  accost  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  streets 
and  would  annoy  him  summer  evenings  as  he  sat  out  upon 
his  broad  veranda.  His  condition  became  almost  intol- 
erable and  he  was  forced  to  begin  steps  which  finally  with- 
drew him  personally  from  the  people  and  which  grieved 
him  much.  At  heart  he  wanted  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  unfortunates  and  needy,  and  help  them  with  his  money 
as  well  as  with  a  kind  word  of  cheer  which  he  had  learned 
from  experience  oftentimes  helped  as  much  as  the  finan- 
cial  assistance. 

Then  a  horde  of  adventurers,  blackmailers  and  swin 
dlers  sought  to  get  in  their  dastardly  work.  Men  whom 
Mr.  Stratton  had  never  seten  would  have  the  assurance  to 
make  all  sorts, of  pretensions  for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
ing or  badgering  the  millionaire  into  giving  money,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them.  A  part  of  their 
scheme  would  be  persistence  aud  the  making  of  threats, 
hoping  thereby  to  extort  money.  This  only  resulted  in 
closing  the  doors  upon  them,  and  at  length  it  was  neces- 
sary to  require  all  coming  to  run  the  gamut  of  shrewd 
clerks  and  secretaries  before  getting  to  Mr.  Stratton.  No 
matter  who  came,  if  the  person  were  not  known  to  the 
men  in  front,  he  or  she  would  have  to  reveal  their  busi- 
ness and  that  in  such  a  straightforward  way  that  it  car- 
ried conviction. 

The  result  of  this  was  a  sore  trial  to  Mr.  Stratton.  Such 
seclusion  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  sympathetic,  demo- 
eratic  spirit,  but  he  recognized  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Thus  the  latter  years  of  his  withdrawal,  almost 
absolutely  from  the  public,  began,  and  lasted  to  his  death. 
Even  when  he  went  to  other  cities  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  strict  incognito.  He  never  registered  at  the  hotels 
in  any  city  in  the  country,  and  when  he  went  about  the 
streets  he  used  a  close  carriage.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  avoided  all  sorts  of  em- 
barrassing scenes  created  by  impostors  and  beggars. 

This  brought  pain  to  the  man  who  loved  his  fellow  man 
and  who  sorrowed  for  those  in  distress.  The  man  who 
loved  the  freedom  of  the  hills  and  the  companionship  of 
the  stars,  to  whom  nature  in  all  her  glory  and  simplicity 
and  grandeur  was  a  delight  and  a  joy  alway,  was  now 
driven  into  the  solitudes  of  the  city  and  required  to  with- 
draw from  the  participation  in  the  open  life  of  the  com- 
munities he  loved  and  for  the  upbuilding  and  improve- 
ment of  which  he  was  devoting  his  time,  talents  and  riches. 

This  seclusion  and  many  recurring  evidences  of  the 
necessity  of  it  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  almost  emblt- 
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tereil  his  declining  years.  He  wanted  to  help  those  who 
needed  it,  yet  he  was  placed  in  a  position  where  he  had 
to  do  it  almost  in  spite  of  the  very  people  for  whom  he 
had  such  solicitude. 

But  that  even  did  not  deter  him,  for  it  was  during  these 
years  that  he  planned  his  magnificent  charity.  Denied  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  those  who  came  to  ask,  he  worked 
out  in  his  brain  the  details  of  the  wonderful  scheme  for 
giving  a  home  to  the  homeless,  where,  as  the  years  sapped 
their  strength,  they  would  be  enabled  to  approach  their 
graves  in  peace  and  free  from  that  chill  penury,  the  pangs 
of  which  he  knew  so  well  in  his  other  days  of  bitter  toil. 

Riches  did  not  bring  happiness  to  Mr.  Stratton,  for  we 
have  it  from  his  own  lips.  The  only  happiness  that  it 
brought  to  him  was  what  it  enabled  him  to  do  for  others. 
He  builded  for  suffering  and  sorrowing  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  earth  from  which  he  dug  his  wealth.  He  planned 
for  those,  many  of  whom,  failing  to  understand  him,  spoke 
harshly  of  him,  and  he  gave  them  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
busy  work,  the  fruition  of  which  was  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  While  preparing  a 
sweet  rest  for  the  tired,  he  lay  down  into  eternal  sleep. 

That  riches  did  not  bring  him  happiness,  except  that 
it  enabled  him  to  plan  to  help  others,  is  shown  by  a  re- 
mark made  to  another  intimate  friend  in  Colorado  Springs, 
to  whom  he  sometimes  unbosomed  himself,  and  loosed  the 
thought  and  reflection  which  thronged  his  mighty  heart 
and  brain. 

To  this  man  he  said: 

"If  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  sell  your  mining  property 
for  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  take  my  advice  and  do  it.  1 
once  gave  an  option  on  the  Independence  and  \Vashi7igton 
mines  both  for  $125,000,  and  a  thousand  times  1  have 
wished  that  the  holders  of  it  had  taken  it  up,  for  then  I 
would  have  retired  from  mining  and  lived  on  that  money. 
Too  much  money  is  not  good  for  any  man;  I  have  too 
much,  and  it  is  not  good  for  me.  A  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  as  much  as  any  man  should  have,  if  he  wants  to  be 
happy  and  free  from  the  bitterness  and  heart-aches  that 
come  with  great  wealth.  And  1  believe  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  as  much  money  as  the  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  take  care  of.  Large  wealth  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  young  man.  I  would  be  doing  a  dear  one 
of  mine  a  positive  injury  to  leave  him  more  money  than 
he  is  able  to  take  care  of." 

During  the  six  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Strat- 
ton, the  only  ray  of  sunshine  in  his  gloomy  life  was  the 
thought  of  his  great  human  beneficence.  The  planning  of 
this  was  his  recreation,  and  the  adding  to  his  fortune,  al 
ready  almost  beyond  computation,  in  order  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  gigantic  dream  of  philanthrophy  to  its  full- 
est extent;  was  his  chiefest  joy.  Those  who  had  become 
quite  intimate  with  him,  though  he  had  few  confidants, 
could  detect  when  this  pleasant  contemplation  crossed  his 
active  mind.  His  dark  and  solemn  countenance  would 
light  up  with  pleasurable  anticipation  whenever  he  had  a 
moment  for  thought  on  this  subject.  This  was  when  his 
heart  was  mellowed,  and  when  his  nature  seemed  to  soften 
with  affection  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Stratton  loved  to  plan,  and  to  work  out  in  his  re- 
markable head  the  intricate  details  of  a  difficult  problem. 
The  more  difficult,  the  more  he  enjoyed  working  it  out  to 
the  most  minute  part.  Thus  it  was  that  he  loved  to  sit  in 
the  twilight,  and  under  the  evening  lamp,  and  think  about 
the  good  that  would  be  derived  by  those  who  would  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  home  for  the  indigent,  which  was 


born  in  his  large  heart  and  nurtured  by  his  sympathetic 
mind. 

More  than  six  years  ago,  while  sitting  in  his  home  at 
Colorado  Springs,  conversing  with  his  favorite  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Cobb,  formerly  of  San  Jose,  California,  but  now  liv- 
ing in  her  brother's  home  at  the  Springs,  the  subject  of  the 
home  for  the  poor  arose  for  the  first  time.  He  had  ex- 
pressed to  her  in  outline  his  earnest  desire  to  establish  some 
sort  of  institution  that  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  indigent. 
He  had  confided  to  this  thoughtful,  sympathetic  sister  his 
belief  that  he  had  no  right  to  use  his  great  wealth  to  his 
own  personal  enjoyment  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  She  knew,  for  she 
had  heard  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  wished  to  apply  his 
fortune  in  the  true  interest  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  suffering  mankind.  He  was  not  a  com- 
municative man,  nor  a  gushing  brother,  and  rarely  ever 
uttered  an  idle  word  or  a  frivolous  sentiment.  Thus,  when 
he  in  this  wise  unbosomed  himself  to  her,  and  made 
known  to  her  something  of  his  innermost  thoughts,  she 
was  interested,  and  set  herself  to  thinking  how  she  could 
help  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Cobb,  when  for  the  second  time, 
and  in  the  sanctity  of  their  home,  her  brother  referred  to 
the  matter  that  lay  so  near  his  heart,  suggested  a  home  for 
the  poor.  The  interest  which  the  humanitarian  showed  in 
the  words  of  his  devpted  sister  proved  to  her  that  he  had 
already  thought  of  such  a  beneficence,  and  he  was  pleased 
that  she  had  thought  of  it,  too.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
her  plans  were,  but,  like  a  true  sister,  she  told  him  that  he 
could  plan  far  better  than  she,  and  that  she  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  leave  that  phase  of  the  matter  to  him.  He  said  very 
little  else  on  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  talked*  but  little  more 
on  any  subject  that  night;  but  Mrs.  Cobb  knew  her  brother 
well  enough  to  see  that  the  matter  had  sunk  very  deeply 
in  his  heart.  And  there  were  times  after  that  when  she, 
with  her  womanly  intuition,  divined  that  she  could  inter- 
pret his  thoughts,  as  they  wandered  over  the  details  of  his 
scheme  in  behalf  of  helpless  men  and  women.  It  became 
an  absorbing  thought  as  the  months  lapsed  into  years. 
The  peace  that  passeth  understanding  came  with  the  child 
of  his  love  and  affection  for  his  people,  the  fruits  of  a  union 
blest,  indeed.  At  times  the  silent,  thoughtful  man's  coun- 
tenance would  light  up  with  a  joy  ineffable,  and  his  great 
eyes,  as  blue  as  the  Mediterranean  is  blue,  would  give  forth 
a  lustre  that  bespoke  an  ecstacy  of  satisfaction. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Stratton  best,  scout  the  idea  that 
he  was  influenced  by  any  one  in  the  making  of  his  will, 
and  the  establishing  of  his  great  charity.  He  rarely  ever 
mentioned  the  matter  to  any  one.  He  had  learned  in  the 
yester-years,  when  he  was  struggling  to  unearth  the  golden 
treasure  that  he  believed  to  be  in  the  ancient  hills,  to  keep 
his  own  counsel.  He  had  learned  to  do  without  advice,  and 
he  had  never  learned  to  share  either  his  joys  or  his  sorrows 
with  any  one.  He  had  never  had  really  a  friend  of  his 
bosom,  his  married  life  covering  only  a  period  of  but  a  few 
months,  and  the  most  of  that  time  he  was  alone,  digging  in 
the  hills.  So  this  Myron  Stratton  home  was  the  child  of 
his  own  brain,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  own  heart. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  the  life  of  the  great 
humanitarian  was  his  fatal  illness,  because  it  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  inaugurating  his  philanthrophy.  It  was 
his  intention  to  purchase  the  site  and  get  the  home 
started  and  established  before  he  died.  When  he  learned 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  and  quite  few  at  that,  the 
trace  of  pain  that  crossed  his  countenance  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  waste  of  life,  but  the  loss  of  the  opportunity 
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to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  beginning  of  a  work  which  he 
firmly  believed  would  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery  and 
add  a  large  share  to  the  total  of  human  joy.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  Mr.  Strattou  had  already  made  the  initiatory 
beginnings  upon  the  Myron  Stratton  home,  and  a  few  more 
years  of  life  in  his  short  span  would  have  seen  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  crowning  aspiration  of  a  life  so  pregnant  with 
achievement. 

The  years  following  the  sale  of  the  Independence  mine 
were  by  Mr.  Stratton  devoted  to  investing  the  money  de- 
rived so  that  the  moths  of  time  could  not  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  of  carelessness  or  indifference  or  greed  breali. 
through  and  steal.  Then  he  wanted  to  so  invest  his  money 
that  his  beloved  adopted  state  could  derive  all  of  the  ben- 
efit possible.  There  were  many  ways  open  to  him  thai 
left  Colorado  out  of  consideration,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  these.  He  put  nearly  every  dollar  of  his  great  wealth 
into  this  state,  and  invested  it  so  wisely  that  the  revenue 
from  it  would  be  ample  to  sustain  his  chanty,  and  yet  leave 
enough  to  satisfy,  as  he  thought,  those  who,  because  their 
blood  was  his  blood,  fell  entitled  to  consideration.  These 
he  fully  believed  he  had  done  justice  by  when  he  made 
his  last  will. 

He  had  about  finished  the  great  task  of  investing  his 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Independence,  within 
the  narrow  limitations  outlined,  and  was  entering  upon  the 
work  of  establishing  the  home,  when  the  Grim  Reaper  cut 
him  down.  The  only  alternative  left  for  him  was  to  leave 
behind  him  directions  for  carrying  out  the  humanitarian 
work  he  had  planned  and  begun.  If  that  work  is  left  un- 
done, it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  benefactor,  nor  the  fault 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  worthy  of  taking  it  up  where 
he  laid  it  down. 

If  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  selfish  rich  and 
the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  those  who  hold,  as 
stewards,  the  wealth  that  has  been  given  to  them  for  a  pur- 
pose which  they  seemed  to  be  unable  to  discern,  it  will  be 
a  sad  commentary  upon  the  institutions  of  this  America 
of  ours  if  the  sublime  object  for  which  this  one  exception 
to  the  rich  men  of  the  nation  gave  the  best  and  last  blood 
of  his  life,  is  dissipated  or  defeated. 

Here  was  a  man  who  appreciated  the  responsibility  of 
holding  great  riches,  and  he  reached  the  high  mark  of  the 
calling  of  that  stewardship.  Will  the  state  do  her  part? 
Or  will  the  state  make  it  impossible  for  an  exhibition  of 
man's  humanity  to  man  so  true  and  so  loyal  as  intended 
in  the  years  to  make  countless  thousands  rejoice,  to  live 
and  bless  generations  yet  unborn? 

After  Mr.  Stratton  located  the  Washington  and  Independ- 
ence mines,  in  July,  1892,  he  returned  thither  and  began 
development  work.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  he  began  work  on 
the  Washington  first.  He  did  not  find  as  much  mineral  as 
he  expected,  though  rewarded  in  a  measure  at  a  little  depth. 
He  was  at  that  time  entirely  without  money,  and  in  debt 
besides,  having  expended  all  of  the  savings  of  the  winter 
before  from  his  carpentering,  in  grub-staking  himself  and 
locating  the  claims  he  had  discovered.  About  this  time  he 
sold  the  Washington  for  $80,000,  and  received  $10,000  cash. 
This  enabled  him  to  pay  his  debts,  and  which  he  speedily 
did  before  he  returned  to  begin  work  on  the  Independence. 
He  went  to  Colorado  Springs  with  his  $10,000,  and  went 
around  through  the  city  and  out  over  the  country  and  set- 
tled with  everyone  who  had  been  good  enough  to  indulge  a 
poor  prospector,  who  for  nineteen  years  had  dug  into  the 
hills  without  success.  Many  a  man  would  have  waited  un 
til  he  got  more  money  out  of  the  other  claim,  and  would 
have  secreted  the  $10,000  against  a  "rainy"  day.     But  that 


was  not  Stratton's  way.  He  wanted  to  show  his  appreci- 
ation for  favors  shown,  and  he  has  often  said  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  his  life  when  he  was  able  to  pay 
out  of  his  earnings  as  a  miner  the  debts  that  he  owed.  Af- 
ter paying  everything  he  owed,  he  had  less  than  $2,000  left. 

This  incident  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  many  claims 
for  unpaid  bills  which  have  been  filed  against  the  Strattou 
estate  since  the  deatb  oi  the  great  miner.  Many  of  tnooc 
claims  are  based  upon  alleged  unredeemeu  promises  to  pay. 
let  witn  millions  at  nis  command,  we  must  believe  that  he 
■  died  reiusiug  lo  meet,  nonesi  ouiigations  simply  lor  a  lacK 
of  inclination  to  renaer  unto  every  man  his  due. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  irreconcilable  iniugs  that  have 
occurrea  since  Stratton  s  lite  work  was  ended,  and  flnis 
was  written  to  a  record  as  romantic  as  Action,  and  as  mar- 
velous as  truth. 

It  IS  an  interesting  fact  that  when  Mr.  Stratton  first 
came  to  Colorado,  in  the  summer  of  1X72,  he  was  possessed 
of  an  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  Before  leaving  Eddy- 
ville,  Iowa,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  employed  as  a 
druggist  s  clerk,  he  submitted  to  an  examination  by  a  phre- 
nologist, who  prophecied  tuat  he  had  the  head  to  make  a 
great  lawyer,  and  the  idea  impressed  him.  In  that  plastic 
state  of  youth  the  ambition  seized  him,  and  this  one  thing, 
more  than  any  other,  induced  him  to  come  to  Colorado, 
where  he  hoped  to  make  quickly  enough  money  at  mining 
to  study  law.  His  father,  Myron  Stratton,  then  a  member 
of  the  boat-building  firm  of  Logan  &  Stratton,  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Indiana,  where  the  son,  Winfield  Scott,  was  born,  July 
22,  1848,  being  one  of  twelve  children,  four  boys  and  eight 
girls,  could  not  afford  to  give  his  son  a  college  education. 
But  when  the  youth  decided  to  start  out  to  make  his  own 
fortune,  his  father  gave  him  $500,  a  liberal  sum  under  the 
circumstances.  This  was  the  only  son  who  grew  to  man 
hood,  the  other  three  dying  as  children. 

Young  Stratton  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter, 
and  was  well  equipped  for  making  his  way  with  the  cap- 
ital he  had.  He  worked  at  his  trade  at  Omaha,  Lincoln 
and  Sioux  City,  where  he  spent  the  years  that  intervened 
between  the  time  when  he  left  home  and  1S72,  when  he  came 
to  Colorado  Springs  . 

That  summer,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Colorado  Springs, 
he  went  out  and  dug  in  the  hills  not  far  from  the  city,  and 
thus  so  early  began  the  years  of  prospecting  and  study  of 
the  formations  of  the  rocks  which  finally  resulted,  in  1891, 
at  Cripple  Creek,  so  successfully.  He  would  spend  the 
winters  working  at  his  trade  by  day,  and  at  night  studying 
the  intricacies  of  mining.  The  summer  months  were  each 
year  devoted  to  prospecting  in  the  hills  all  around,  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other.  Thus  every  sum- 
mer, for  nineteen  years,  he  toiled  and  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  the  lite,  persevering  with  almost  superhuman  en- 
durance, and  working  as  few  men  had  the  capacity  and 
constancy  to  do.  This  fact  alone  will  answer  the  state- 
ments that  Mr.  Stratton  was  the  recipient  of  blind  chance 
or  sheer  luck.  From  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
went  at  the  work  of  prospecting,  and  the  days  he  put  in 
at  study,  both  of  books  and  the  hills,  as  he  found  them, 
there  must  be  the  fixed  belief  that  had  he  applied  the  same 
methods  to  almost  any  other  line  of  endeavor,  he  would 
have  succeeded  sooner  than  he  did  at  mining,  and  almost 
in  as  great  a  volume  of  result  financially. 

The  fact  that  a  mine  as  rich  as  the  Independence  should 
belong  to  one  man  is  no  more  marvelous  than  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  owner.  He  did  not  believe  in  partners.  At 
one  time  in  his  life  he  had  a  partner  wh  oserved  him  badly 
and  betrayed  his  confidences.      And  Mr.  "Stratton  was  the 
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kind  of  a  man  who  never  made  the  same  mistake  twice. 
Thas  it  was  that  he  held  on  to  the  Independence  as  sole 
owner,  and  developed  and  organized  the  work  along  that 
line  and  on  that  principle. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  building  of  Mr.  Stratton's 
fortune  has  been  often  told  and  will  not  be  repeated  now. 
Ihe  object  of  this  publication  was  to  deal  more  especially 
with  the  remarkable  character  of  the  man,  and  to  turn  the 
light  of  publicity,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  dark  places  of 
his  Titanic  mind  and  heart.  This  feature  of  his  life  is 
interesting,  because  so  little  of  him  was  really  known,  and 
much  that  has  been  printed  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Stratton's  first  investment  in  a  mining  venture  was 
iU  the  winter  of  1873-1874,  when  he  put  |3,000,  all  of  tne 
money  he  had,  in  the  Yretaba  mine,  near  Silverton,  purcns- 
ing  a  fifth  interest.  This  proved  a  flat  failure,  and  Mr. 
Stratton  lost  every  cent  of  his  money  earned  at  carpenter- 
ing at  the  Springs;  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  discourage  such  a  man,  so  persistent 
was  he. 

The  next  summer  found  him  again  out  in  the  hills  with 
his  pick.  The  formation  of  the  mountain,  the  relations  of 
ore-bearing  to  barren  rock,  he  studied  with  interest  and 
care.  Besides,  he  was  a  close  student  of  books.  He  mas- 
tered the  blow-pipe,  and  took  a  regular  course  in  assaying 
in  Colorado  College.  To  further  equip  himself  for  his  strug- 
gle with  nature,  he  secured  employment  in  the  Nashold  mill, 
at  Breckenridge,  where  he  got  a  good  idea  of  the  technical 
knowledge  which  was  to  serve  him  so  well  at  Cripple  Creek 
in  the  years  before  him.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Strat- 
ton did  not  leave  undone  anything  that  would  make  him  an 
intelligent  prospector. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1891  he  was  found  over  on  Chey- 
enne mountain,  w-here  he  prospected  without  success,  as 
he  had  done  for  eighteen  years;  but.  undismayed,  he  pressed 
on.  He  pulled  up  in  May,  1891,  with  his  burros,  at  a  point 
in  the  mountains  which  is  now  so  well  known  as  Cripple- 
Creek.  He  had  the  false  alarm  of  Pisgah  mountain  to 
dishearten  him  here,  and,  besides,  the  mining  engineers  had 
looked  over  the  country  and  had  wisely  shaken  their  heaas, 
saying  there  was  no  mineral  there.  It  was  impossible,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  all  theory  and  precedent.  But 
Mr.  Stratton  had  learned  enough  to  know  that  theories 
in  mining  were  made  by  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  hills. 
He  believed,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said,  that  the  geolog- 
ical formation  and  structure  of  the  rocks,  the  dyke  forma- 
tion, and  all  the  indications  pointed  to  the  fact  that  here 
was  a  great  mining  region,  and  he  threw  his  fortune  with 
Cripple  Creek.  Stratton  was  one  of  the  first  three  experi- 
enced miners  to  visit  Cripple  Creek,  all  of  whom  were  at 
his  death  millionaires  and  men  prominent  in  their  state. 

Mr.  Stratton  first  stuck  his  pick  in  the  ground  near  the 
head  of  Wilson  creek  and  located  four  claims.  He  found 
some  rich  ore,  but  the  relations  of  the  veins  and  dykes  to 
the  contact  between  the  granite  and  eruptive  rocks  did  not 
impress  him  as  a  formation  that  would  prove  to  be  of  reli- 
able or  permanent  value,  and  he  abandoned  his  claims. 
Some  of  them  have  since  been  developed  into  great  mines. 

The  following  June  Mr.  Stratton  prospected  the  slope  of 
Battle  mountain,  then  not  considered  as  being  mineral  bear- 
ing. Here,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  he  first  saw  the 
big  Independence  dyke,  an  immense  rib  of  rock  that  had 
been  forced  up  through  the  surrounding  and  older  forma- 
tions. The  trend  of  this  dyke  was  directly  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  contact  between  the  two  characteristic 
rocks.  This  fact,  and  the  formation  of  the  region,  fitted 
in  with  Mr.  Stratton's  theory.      He  took  some  small  sam- 


ples of  rock  and  tested  them,  after  returning  to  his  home 
at  Colorado  Springs.  He  found  some  gold,  and,  as  he  gave 
more  thought  to  the  dyke,  the  more  he  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  it  was  valuable,  and  was,  in  fact,  what  he  had 
sought  for  nineteen  years.  On  July  4th  he  returned  to  Bat- 
tle mountain  and  located  two  mining  claims  on  the  big  dyke. 
In  honor  of  the  day  he  named  one  the  Independence  and  the 
other  \vashington. 

Then  followed  the  hardest  and  the  most  trying  work  of 
all  the  years  he  had  devoted  to  mining.  There  were  many 
obstacles  in  the  development  of  the  mines.  This  part  of  Mr. 
Stratton's  achievement  is  considered  by  mining  men  of 
experience  the  most  creditable  and  truly  remarkable  of  it 
all.  Ihe  sale  of  the  \Vashington  enabled  him  to  go  ahead, 
keep  out  oi  entangling  alliances.  He  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Portland  and,  by  a  consolidation  which  he 
etfected,  aaded  to  the  value  of  the  property  $4,000,000.  This 
was  regarded  as  the  shrewdest  piece  of  mining  financiering 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Stratton  had  had  no  experience  in  mine  develop- 
ment but  the  work  on  the  Independence,  all  of  which  was 
done  under  his  personal  direction  and  the  beginnings  with 
his  own  hand,  was  considered  by  all  mining  engineers  as  a 
model  of  its  kind,  which  old  mining  men  copied  and  are 
still  copying.  An  English  mining  engineer  who  had  served 
in  South  Africa  pronounced  it,  after  inspection,  the  finest 
piece  of  development  work  he  had  ever  seen,  saying: 

"The  Independence,  with  its  miles  of  levels  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  development  work,  is  remarkable  for  its 
skillful  direction  and,  on  account  of  the  excellent  system 
followed,  is  as  easily  reviewed  and  inspected  as  the  ordinary 
prospect  hole." 

Mr.  Stratton  worked  and  builded  better  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  in  his  earlier  days.  To  a  friend  he  remarked 
that  he  had  no  desire  or  thought  of  opening  up  such  a 
stupendous  mining  property  as  the  Independence.  It  was 
his  ambition,  he  said,  to  find  a  good  mine  and,  by  the  use 
of  an  old  Mexican  arastra,  grind  out  about  $10  per  day.  He 
would  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied,  he  said,  to  have  ac- 
complished this. 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Stratton's  reliance  upon  a 
settled  idea  of  his  own  as  to  where  gold  could  be  found,  a 
friend  relates  that,  when  he  first  returned  from  prospect- 
ing on  Battle  mountain  with  his  samples  of  rock,  he  found 
nothing  in  them  that  would  impress  a  less  determined  and 
informed  miner.  He  brought  back  with  him  ISO  different 
samples  of  ore  which,  on  the  evening  of  July  3,  1891,  he 
had  assayed.    The  best  assay  yielded  only  $1.80. 

Yet,  he  went  to  bed  that  night  determined  to  fight  it 
out  on  that  line.  His  couch  was  tossed  and  it  was  late 
before  he  got  to  sleep,  but  tired  nature  nursed  the  tender 
thought  to  reason,  and  on  reason  built  resolve.  The  next 
morning  he  saddled  his  horse  and  went  back  and  located 
the  great  Independence  on  that  slender  showing.  This  he 
did  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  was  worse  than  bank- 
rupt, for  he  was  In  debt,  with  no  assets  but  willing  hands 
and  an  honest  heart. 

Mr.  Stratton  used  to  tell  an  amusing  Incident  of  his 
first  visit  to  where  Criple  Creek  is  now.  He  loaded  up 
three  burros  with  tools,  provisions  and  supplies  for  the 
summer's  work  at  prospecting.  When  he  was  about  ready 
to  start  the  agents  of  the  Humane  Society  got  after  him 
for  overloading  the  beasts.  He  was  detained  some  time, 
but  finally  eluded  their  vigilance. 

Those  burros  earned  several  large  contributions  for  the 
society,  which  it  received  in  later  years.    This  showed  that 
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Mr.  Straiton  had  at  least  a  forgiving,  if  not  a  forgetting, 
spirit. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  a  nervous,  high-tempered,  impulsive 
and  sensitive  man.  He  was  quick  to  get  angry,  and  as  soon 
over  it,  and  ever  ready  to  make  the  amende  honorable.  He 
was  reserved  and  retiring  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
generous  to  a  fault.  His  modesty  was  perhaps  his  most 
distinguishing  trait.  He  could  never  tolerate  show  or  dis- 
play. When  he  aided  needy  persons  he  always  requested 
that  they  should  not  tell  it  to  anyone.  If  they  violated  this 
injunction  they  could  never  again  receive  any  benefit  from 
him.  Mr.  Stratton  gave  away  several  fortunes  during  the 
ten  years  that  he  was  accounted  a  rich  man.  His  bene- 
factions will  never  be  known  in  their  entirety.  His  gifts 
to  public  institutions  were  numerous  and  were  always 
made  on  the  same  conditions,  that  he  hedged  about  the 
rest — secrecy. 

He  was  a  quiet,  taciturn,  self-contained  man  of  the  sim- 
plest manners.  He  vied  with  Diogones  in  the  ability  to 
reduce  his  wants  as  the '  occasion  of  health  and  fortune 
required.  He  was  of  medium  size,  in  stature,  rather  slen- 
der, sinewy  and  of  a  nervous  temperament.  His  hair  and 
mustache  turned  gray  prematurely,  and  with  his  deep  blue 
eyes,  pale  patrician  features,  and  snowy  hair,  made  a  pic- 
ture of  refined  elegance  rarely  seen  in  a  man  of  the  world, 


and  one  who  had  been  buffeted  about  by  •fortune  as  he 
was.  His  manner  was  plain,  straight-forward  and  unaf- 
fected. He  was  the  one  man  whom  success  and  riches 
could  not  alter,  either  in  modes  of  life  or  disposition.  It 
was  said  truly  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  absolutely  devoid 
of  vanity,  perhaps  the  rarest  trait  known  to  humankind. 

In  his  days  of  great  prosperity  he  never  forgot  any  of 
the  friends  of  his  toiling,  suffering  days  and  remembered 
them  substantially.  And,  whenever  he  had  a  quiet  even- 
ing with  friends  at  home,  the  board  separated  him  from 
many  a  man  who  was  unused  to  such  distinguished  atten- 
tion. 

Winfield  Scott  Stratton  is  no  more,  and  we  shall  not  see 
his  likes  again  in  many  a  generation  to  come.  The  world 
that  he  loved  did  not  observe  the  ancient  injunction  of  the 
wise  old  Roman,  "Nil  nisi  de  mortuis  bonum  est,"  and  some 
have  gone  further  and  said  things  about  him  that  were 
not  only  not  good  but  not  true.  But  those  who  know  him  best 
honor  his  memory  most,  and  that  is  the  truest  test.  It  is 
their  verdict  that  all  of  the  world  can  point  to  him  and 
say  "he  was  a  man." 

Let  time  and  its  mutations  work  as  they  will,  they  can 
not  touch  the  harvest  of  a  suffering  people's  love,  gar- 
nered beyond  them. 


E.  B.  FIELD. 
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The  COLORADO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


Interesting    story    of    tHe    remarKable    development   of  tKe   most     ,^f^, 
laeneficial   utility   ever   conceived    by   man.     In  twenty  years  v^" 

it  has  saved  manRind  enough  labor  to  build  an  empire 
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When  the  philosophical  as  well  as  scientific  Thomas  A. 
Edison  was  asked  by  a  New  Yorii  newspaper  man  what  he 
considered  the  greatest  discovery  or  invention  since  Watts 
gave  to  the  world  the  steam  engine,  he  answered  without 
liesitancy:      "The   telephone." 

And  yet  the  telegraph,  the  electric  cars  and  the  elec- 
tric lights,  besides  numerous  other  great  achievements 
along  electrical  discoveries,  have  intervened. 

Some  may  differ  from  the  Wizard  of  Electricity  when 
he  puts  the  telephone  ahead  of  the  telegraph  in  usefulness 
to  mankind,  but  all  will  admit  that  his  is  impressive  ex- 
pert testimony  for  his  side  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  the  tele- 
phone to  the  enterprising  business  man  of  to-day.  It  has 
entered  so  widely  and  so  intimately  into  his  business  and 
social  life  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  how 
the  preceding  generation  got  along  without  it. 

The  telephone  came  into  our  lives  with  the  noiseless 
unostentation  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  of  human  in- 
genuity and  skill.  The  vast  and  multifarious  development 
it  has  attained  is  hardly  known  in  detail  to  any  of  those 
who  could  not  to-day  get  along  without  it,  and  must  re- 
main so  unless  special  inquiry  is  made. 

The  present  almost  astounding  efficiency  of  the  tele- 
phone was  not  attained  by  sudden  flights.  It  was  reached 
after  great  effort  on  the  part  of  many  thousands.  The  dis- 
carding of  methods  for  better  ones  and  the  rejecting  of 
appliances  perhaps  long  in  use  just  as  soon  as  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  there  was  found  a  better  one,  are  among 
the  many  evidences  of  the  costly  and  laborious  evolution 
of  the  most  remarkable  utility  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  fallible  man. 

The  Colorado  Telephone  company,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  E.  B.  Field,  is  one  of  the  few  great  scientific  en- 
terprises in  the  West  that  has  not  only  kept  abreast  of 
development  within  its  own  field  of  research  and  experi- 
ence, but  has  also  led  the  rapid  development  of  this  grow- 
ing country. 

The  Colorado  Telephone  company  does  not  take  its  steps 
in  the  tracks  of  scientific  advancement  made  by  Eastern 
telephone  concerns,  but  leads  them.  Indeed,  the  successful 
experiments  made  by  the  managers  of  the  telephone  here 
are  adopted  by  New  York  and  Boston  to  their  profit. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  all  great  achievements,  from 
Napoleon's  conquests  to  those  of  less  place  in  the  world's 
ledger,  that  they  have  been  accomplished  under  one  great 
directing  and  sup&rvising  head.  At  the  topmost  summit 
of  the  organized  energy  must  be  a  man  of  master  mind. 
and  one  capable  of  infinite  detail. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  the  splendid  record  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  progressive  life  of  the  Colorado  Telephone 
company.  E.  B.  Field,  the  general  manager  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  possesses  the  combined  talents  of 
a  quick  perceptive  and  executive  ability  with  a  mind  fer- 
tile with  scientific  knowledge.  He  not  only  knows  that 
certain  things  are  so  In  science,  but  he  knows  why  and 
can  give  the  reason  for  them.     Thus  he  knows  the  varia- 


tions and  limitations  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
technical  acquirement.  A  man  of  perspicacity,  ingenuity 
and  resource,  of  a  fine  analytical  mind  and  remarkable  ac- 
quisitive powers,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  difficult 
task  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  telephone  concern  which 
has  so  blessed  this  state  over  the  dangerous  places  in  its 
earlier  voyages.  The  fact  that  the  success  of  the  gigantic 
enterprise  has  at  length  placed  it  out  upon  broad  and 
smooth  water  is  but  an  earnest  that  the  time  was  when 
the  course  was  narrow  and  fraught  with  places  so  danger- 
ous that  only  the  beacon  light  of  his  clear  judgment  could 
possibly  avail  to  clear  them. 

Mr.  Field  came  to  Denver  from  Boston  in  November, 
1879,  less  than  one  year  after  F.  O.  Vaille  had  made  his 
small  beginning  upon  a  telephone  system  in  Denver.  The 
telephone  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  Mr.  Vaille  met  with 
many  difficulties  which  seem  to  men  of  less  courage  insu- 
perable, but  he  pressed  on. 

Although  coming  from  the  home  of  the  telephone,  so 
to  speak,  Mr.  Field,  who  was  soon  to  become  the  direct- 
ing spirit  of  the  infant  enterprise  out  in  the  "Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,"  had  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  telephone 
business.  But  he  soon  connected  himself  with  the  concern 
and  by  dint  of  study,  from  the  primary  and  rudiments  of 
the  business  soon  rose  rapidly  to  the  front,  for  he  had  a 
capacity  for  work  far  beyond  the  average  and  an  unequalled 
power  to  retain  what  he  learned  as  well  as  the  gift  to 
use  it  practically. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  January,  1880, 
he  became  assistant  to  Vaille  and  a  year  later  was  made 
the  company's  superintendent.  Then,  in  1884,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  general  manager,  his  duties  being  enlarged, 
Mr.  Field  was  made  vice  president,  and  ever  since  has  been 
the  brains  and  the  energy  of  the  concern  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  that  the  state  has 
ever  had,  not  even  excepting  the  great  railroads. 

The  success  of  the  Colorado  Telephone  company  began 
with  the  induction  of  Mr.  Field  as  general  manager,  and 
its  growth  has  been  marvelous,  the  system  being  classed 
as  the  best  equipped  and  the  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way  of  any  of  the  great  systems  of  the  nation. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Field  had  to  contend  with  many  difficul- 
ties that  did  not  face  the  heads  of  the  concerns  in  the 
East,  but  he  has  nevertheless  kept  pace  with  Easterners 
and  has  besides  advanced  along  many  lines  so  quickly  and 
successfully  that  they  have  copied  after  him. 

The  complete  service  of  the  Colorado  Telephone  com- 
pany has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  So  much  so  that  the 
company  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  not  been  troubled 
with  competing  companies.  This  is  a  remarkable  tribute 
when  it  is  known  that  in  half  of  the  cities  of  the  East 
opposition  companies  have  sprung  up  and  caused  added 
expense  and  much  confusion  to  the  patrons.  Instead  of 
rival  companies  being  an  advantage  to  the  people  of  a 
community,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  public  utilities, 
they  are  a  positive  disadvantage  and  an  additional  expense 
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to  the  user.  The  telephone  business  must  be  conducted  as 
a  unity  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Since  January  1,  1881,  when  the  Colorado  Telephone 
company  came  into  existence,  there  has  not  been  an  op- 
position company  and  indeed  there  has  been  no  demand 
or  even  room  for  one.  In  that  year,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Tabor  building  at  the  Corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Larimer,  the  telephone  headquarters  were  moved  into  it. 
Here  it  remained  about  nine  years,  but  the  business  out- 
growing the  room  there,  the  company  purchased  the  site 
of  the  present  building  and  built  its  own  home  or  "cen- 
tral energy"  station,  as  it  is  technically  called.  This  pres- 
ent large  and  handsome  building  on  Lawrence  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteen  was  occupied  in  1890.  The  busi- 
ness continued  to  thrive  and  grow,  and  in  1898  another 
building  at  1463  York  street  was  erected.  From  here  the 
large  residences  on  Capitol  hill  were  served,  which  took 
much  of  the  pressure  from  the  central  building.  This  is 
known  as  the  "York-  station."  In  1S90  another  branch  ex- 
change was  erected  at  Broadway  and  First  avenue  to  more 
directly  serve  the  South  Denver  district  and  is  known  as 
the  "South  station."  Thus  again  the  central  exchange  was 
relieved  and  but  few  of  the  most  sanguine  dreamed  that 
in  another  decade  even  then  the  present  ceniral  station' 
would  become  inadequate.  But  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
once  commodious  quarters  on  Lawrence  is  now  far  too 
small. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  even  if  another  expensive 
expansion  was  to  be  gone  into,  the  Colorado  Telephone 
company  began  recently  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  new 
home  on  Champa  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  In 
a  short  while  this  great  central  energy  station  will  be  com- 
pleted and  occupied  at  great  expense. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  this 
company  that  its  manager  has  brooked  no  expense  when 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  improvement  of  the  service  is  in- 
volved. Thus  he  has  undertaken  many  expensive  improve- 
ments solely  because  he  knew  that  the  public  would  be 
benefited  and  his  system  likewise  enhanced.  There  are 
many  telephones  in  the  system  to-day  maintained  at  an 
actual  loss  to  the  company,  but  the  existence  of  these 
phones  makes  the  service  as  a  whole  more  valuable.  If 
a  subscriber  down  town  in  Denver  can  call  up  a  remote 
part  of  the  city,  his  'phone  is  worth  that  much  more  to 
him  and  he  knows  it.  The  company  knows  it,  too,  and 
that  is  why  they  maintain  so  many  'phones  out  in  the 
residence  districts  when  those  'phones  themselves  do  not 
pay.  There  is  nothing  shortsighted  in  the  management  of 
the  Colorado  Telephone  company. 

Thus  it  began  the  erection  of  a  large  new  building  when 
they  owned  the  present  crowded  quarters,  but  which,  with 
the  branch  stations,  could  be  "made  to  do"  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  when  it  comes  to  giving  the  people  good  service,  Mr. 
Field  does  not  suffer  anything  to  be  "made  to  do."  He  is 
not  of  the  makeshift  kind.  All  he  wants  to  know  is  if  an 
expansion  will  improve  the  service,  and  when  that  is  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative  the  additional  expense  Is  author- 
ized. The  service  shall  not  suffer  one  jot  or  tittle  that  a 
single  dollar  may  be  added  to  dividends,  is  the  motto  of  the 
present  management. 

After  the  Denver  exchange  was  firmly  established  the 
company  began  to  branch  out  with  its  toll  lines,  until  the 
state  is  a  veritable  net-work  of  wires  and  exchanges.  First 
it  went  to  Colorado  Springs;  then  to  Pueblo,  Golden,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek,  and  so  on.  The  expansion  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  assiduous,  as  has  been  the  enlargement  in 


Denver,  until  there  is  now  a  toll  line  system  from  Cheyenne 
on  the  north  and  Farmington,  N.  M.,  on  the  south,  of  10,000 
miles  of  wire  and  exchange  systems,  using  about  35,000 
miles  of  wire.  The  magnitude  of  this  data  will  impress  it- 
.self  upon  the  thoughtful  person  w'hen  he  considers  the  brains 
and  the  energy  required  in  the  development. 

Until  recently  the  Denver  system  constituted  about  half 
of  the  whole,  but  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  the 
service  outside  of  the  city,  and  that  demand  has  been  met 
so  assiduously,  that  the  outside  territory  is  outstripping  the 
city.  There  are  now  about  21,U0U  telephones  iu  the  system, 
of  which  Denver  has  about  1U,U0U. 

The  company  receives  about  85,UUU  calls  per  day,  which  n 
careful  calculation  shows  represents  a  daily  saving  of  about 
oO.OOU  miles  of  travel  that  would  be  necessary  if  the  parties 
to  the  conversation  footed  it  to  coiioquial  meetings,  when 
the  time  and  energy  saved  by  these  astounuing  figures  are 
considered,  it  may  be  that  the  statement  of  l^disou  in  the 
outset  will  receive  more  credence,  i  here  are  215  girls  em- 
ployed in  receiving  and  answering  these  calls,  and  75  are 
employed  at  one  time,  or  on  one  shift.  And  every  minute 
of  the  time  at  work  is  necessary  to  perform  their  duties,  and 
Lhey  must  be  mechanically  quick  and  regular  at  that.  If 
the  subscriber  who  tries  to  argue  with  "central"  could  visit 
the  central  office  in  Denver  and  get  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  prompt  work  on  her  part,  he  would  reform,  for  a 
uelay  of  a  second  in  a  system  of  such  exactness  and  order 
multiplies  its  harmful  results  as  a  pebble  cast  into  a  calm 
sea  carries  its  vibration  of  water  from  shore  to  shore. 

When  the  new  building  in  Denver  is  completed  and  oc- 
cupied there  will  be  some  important  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  service,  though  the  state  of  improvement  has  reached 
such  a  fastidious  stage  and  the  betterments  are  so  acute 
that  the  subscriber,  unless  he  is  unusually  observant,  can 
hardly  detect  it  except  by  computation  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  which  would  show  a  substantial  saving  of  time.  The 
new  headquarters  will  be  just  what  it  is  to  be  called,  a 
"Central  Energy  System."  This  building  will  contain  ev- 
erything, even  the  facilities  for  signalling.  The  two 
branches,  York  and  South,  will  be  included  in  the  new 
building,  and  will  enable  the  operators  to  give  prompter 
attention.  The  batteries  that  operate  the  transmitters,  as 
well  as  the  battery  for  signalling,  will  be  located  here. 
The  improvement  will  enable  the  company  to  do  away  with 
ringing  for  signalling  entirely.  When  thie  receiver  is  taken 
from  the  hook,  that  in  itself  will  be  the  signal,  for  the  mere 
act  will  light  a  lamp  in  the  central  office,  and  the  operator 
will  thus  be  informed  that  the  user  wants  a  number. 

The  work  of  putting  the  wires  underground  is  another 
expensive  improvement  which  is  going  on  with  rapidity. 
In  Denver  the  company  now  has  underground  cables  all  the 
way  to  York  and  Colfax— from  below  the  depot  to  York 
street  and  from  Thirteenth  to  Twenty-eighth.  The  main 
cables  run  up  Fifteenth  street  and  are  distributed  each  way. 

The  toll  line  extensions  are  a  feature  of  the  series  of 
expansions  and  enlargements  going  on  in  the  system.  There 
are  toll  lines  from  Las  Animas  to  Holly,  Walsenburg  to 
Alamosa;  a  through  line  of  copper  wires  from  Denver  to 
Grand  Junction,  for  the  San  Juan  business;  a  new  line, 
built  during  the  past  year,  from  Denver  to  Glenwood.  The 
company  has  purchased  the  Salida  exchange,  and  has  in 
course  of  construction  a  line  from  Cripple  Creek  to  Salida. 
The  present  line  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Cripple  Creek 
is  the  best  line  in  the  country,  being  40  copper  wires  on 
35-foot  cedar  poles,  and  the  best  constructed  in  any  system. 
The  toll  lines  run  from  Hahn's  Peak  on  the  northwest  to 
Crook  on  the  northeast;  from  Farmington  and  Raton,  N.  M., 
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on  the  south  to  L,as  Vegas.  A  line  is  under  construction  swers  your  signal.  If  she  breaks  in  to  see  if  you  have  flu- 
te go  via  Max-well  City,  Springer,  Wagon  Mound,  Watrous  ished  your  conversation,  she  inquires  "'waiting?"  "waiting?" 
to  Las  Vegas,  with  a  branch  to  the  coal  camp  of  Dawson.  So  the  old,  popular  term  "hello"  is  dead,  so  far  as  the  corn- 
There  is  also  a  branch  in  New  Mexico  to  Cimarron,  N.  M.  pany  is  concerned.    The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  line  from  Walsenburg  to  Alamosa  is  the  first  alu-  The  subscriber  uses  the  word  "hello,"  and  if  he  were  talk- 

minum  line  wire  used  in  the  state.    This  may  prove  an  ex-  iiig  to  a  lady  and  the  central  office  broke  in  with  "hello"  he 

periment  of  great  importance,  for  if  it  is  successful  it  will  would  not  know  whether  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  talking 

enable  the  company  to  improve  on  copper  wiring.     With  was  using  the  term  or  the  central  girl.    But  when  the  man 

aluminum  the  company  can  get  the  same  conductivity  with  hears  the  word  "waiting?"  he  knows  at  once  that  it  is  cen- 

almost  half  of  the  weight.    No.  9  copper  weighs  330  pounds  tral  who  wants  to  know  if  the  line  is  out  of  use. 

to  the  mile,  while  No.  5  aluminum  weighs  only  about  150  Denver  enjoys  the  present  distinction  of  being  the  third 

pounds  to  the  mile,  while  the  conductivity  is  exactly  the  exchange  in  the  world  to  get  started  for  business.     Boston 

same.     This  is  the  first  thorough  test' given  to  the  use  of  was  the  first  and  Chicago  the  second. 

aluminum,  and  if  it  proves  successful  the  telephone  business  The  great  use  of  the  telephone  is  exemplified  in  the  fact 

will  receive  quite  a  great  benefit  thereby.  that  in  the  prosperous  farming  communities  all  of  the  suc- 

The  Colorado  Telephone  Company  owns  its  own  build-  cessful   farmers  have   a   telephone.     For  Instance,  around 

ings  wherever  practicable,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  in  other  sections,  the  company  does  a 

property-owning  agencies  in  the  state.     Besides  the  build-  paying  business.    The  up-to-date  farmer  can  not  afford  now 

ings  in  Denver  that  it  occupies  and  which  have  been  men-  not  to  have  a  telephone,  and  he  knows  it.    For  instance,  if 

tioned  above,  it  owns  a  very  large  warehouse.     It  occupies  he  wants  to  ship  a  carload  of  potatoes,  he  orders  the  car 

a  half  block  on  West  Seventh  and  South  Eleventh,  and  is  a  and  then  telephones  to  the  station  to  know  if  his  car  has 

three-story  building.    A  good  deal  of  manufacturing  is  done  arrived.     If  it  has  not  arrived  he  will  devote  the  days  to 

here,   the   smaller   switchboards  in   use   being  turned   out,  something  else  until  it  does.     Otherwise,  when  he  supposed 

while  other  creations  of  lesser  note  are  made,  such  as  spe-  the  car  was  there,  he  might  journey  all  the  way  to  the 

cial  apparatus  which  the  company  use  exclusively.     About  station,  only  to  find  the  day  lost,  as  the  car  would  not  be  on 

fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  warehouse,  and  there  all  of  hand.     Then  he  can  telephone  to  the  chief  city  and  ascer- 

the  supplies,  of  which  the  company  needs  a  great  quantity.  tain  the  price  of  potatoes,  and  he  can  decide  whether  he 

are  stored.     It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  construction  wishes  to  market  at  that  time.     A  clever  farmer  can  save 

department  and  the  purchasing  agent.  hundreds  of  dollars  during  the  year  by  the  judicious  use  of 

While  the  company  does  not  do  a  public  or  commercial  his  telephone.    The  same  thing  applies  to  the  big  gold  mines 

telegraph  business,  it  often  uses  the  telegraph  to  facilitate  scattered  over  a  mining  district.    It  would  be  well  nigh  im- 

its  own  business.     For  instance,  if  all  of  the  lines  between  possible  for  the  miner  to  run  his  mine  successfully  without 

Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  are  in  use,  and  some  one  in  this  important  commodity. 

Denver  wants  Pueblo,  the  request  will  be  sent  over  by  tele- 

,    ^     _,  ,        ,     c.     •               Ti     ,,1            *i,  *  *i      T3     i,i„  The  executive  officers  of  the  Colorado  Telephone  Corn- 
graph  to  Colorado  Springs  or  Pueblo,  so  that  the  Pueblo 

office  can  send  out  and  get  the  party  wanted  there  and  have  Pany  are. 

him  ready  by  the  time  the  Denver  man  gets  the  use  of  a      HENRY  R.  WOLCOTT President 

wire  from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs,  E.  B.  FIELD Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

The  hackneyed  name  for  the  telephone,  "Hello,"  is  no      ROBT.  D.  HALL ■. Secretary  and  Auditor 

longer  appropriate,  because  the  use  of  the  word  "hello"  is      E.  M.  BURGESS General  Superintendent 

positively  forbidden  by  the  Colorado  company.      'Number,      EDW.  B.  FIELD,  JR Treasurer 

please,"  has  been  substituted  when  the  "central"  first  an-      J.  E.  MACDONALD Assistant  Superintendent 
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THE  "SHORT  LINE"  TO  CRIPPLE  CREEK 


'^he   intrepidity  of   thougHt   that   conceived,    and   tHe   daring   tHat 

achieved,    a   railroad— the   construction  o^   w^hich   defied 

the    inexorabilitx    of    Nature    itself 


^ 


I  stood  on  the  Short  Line's  Land  of  the  Skies, 
God's  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  each  Hand. 

I  saw  from  out  the  rocks  a  railway  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 

If  a  theme  of  mighty  human  achievement  and  incom- 
parable beauty  is  all  that  is  needed  to  inspire  and  give  to 
the  world  another  epic  equal  to  that  of  "Childe  Harold," 
the  serpentine  trail  of  rails  across  the  impossible  hills 
from  Colorado  Springs  to  Cripple  Creek,  known  as  the 
Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  Railway,  is  wait- 
ing the  pen  of  some  nameless  Byron,  the  production  of 
whose  genius  founded  on  the  love  of  man's  triumph  over 
nature  will  startle  the  world  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

There  is  a  Hindu  legend  of  Hanuman,  the  strong  man, 
carrying  upon  his  great  shoulders  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains from  the  highlands  of  India  and  throwing  them  into 
the  wide  sea,  thus  dividing  that  body  of  water  and  bestow- 
ing an  incalculable  blessing  upon  posterity. 

To  this  day  the  story  is  believed  by  all  orthodox  Hindus, 
for  they  point  not  only  to  the  great  mountains  now  in 
thfe  sea,  but  they  can  show  you  the  gap  in  the  Himalayas 
where  the  superhuman  Hanuman  picked  up  his  burden. 

It  may  be  that  some  day,  after  the  corrosions  of  time 
have  leveled  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  sent  over  them 
the  upraised  seas  that  there  will  live  among  those  who 
come  after  us  a  legend  of  the  triumph  of  the  strong  men 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek,  who  were  able  to 
carry  hundreds  of  tons  of  precious  freight  over  canons  and 
craigs  into  the  heart  of  the  most  impossible  mountain 
range  known   to  history,  which  then   shall   be   mythology. 

If,  as  the  learned  men  tell  us,  that  all  mythology  is 
founded  upon  truth,  which  at  the  time  was  not  appreciated 
or  understood,  then  this  great  achievement  will  some  day 
become  a  piece  of  mythology  and  a  favorite  theme  of  story 
and  song. 

When  the  strong  men — strong  intellectually  and  strong 
in  their  faith  in  Cripple  Creek — planned  this  Short  Line 
and  gave  of  their  wealth  the  millions  that  was  incurred  in 
its  construction,  they  built  more  for  the  future  than  the 
present.  Their  act  will  encourage  men  the  world  over  to 
undertake  what  the  fogies  term  the  impossible. 

"There  are  no  mountains  that  reach  up  to  the  skies; 
there  is  nothing  insurmountable  by  men,"  were  the  words 
with  which  Hannibal  conjured  his  brave  Carthagenians  to 
follow  him  over  the  Alps  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Po. 

This  is  what  Irving  Howbert  and  his  associates  said  to 
the  world  when  they  undertook,  in  1899,  to  construct  a 
line  to  Cripple  Creek  through  the  mountains  and  by  the 
shortest  route  from  Colorado  Springs  thither. 

Doubts  even  of  the  most  conservative  sort  these  men 
had  not.  but  faith  like  unto  the  mustard  seed  had  they  all, 
and  they  showed  it  by  their  works.  The  fruits  of  their 
work  are  already  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  good  that  they 
have  done  has  been  so  large  and  so  helpful  that  already 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  received  a  share,  and  still 
it  is  giving  forth  in  abundance. 


The  story  of  the  rise  of  this,  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  railroad  construction  in  the  world,  reads  like  a 
romance.  Indeed,  a  thrilling  tale  of  its  beginnings  and 
completion  from  the  time  that  the  mine  owners  of  Cripple 
Creek  and  Colorado  Springs  first  proposed  it  until  the  first 
train  of  cars  wound  their  way,  serpent-like,  over  the  tops 
of  the  peaks  and  across  almost  fathomless  depths  into  the 
great  gold  camp,  could  be  written  that  would  be  tar  more 
entertaining  than  any  fiction  in  existence,  for  truth  is 
stranger  and  more  surprising  than  allegory  or  romance. 

Aside  from  the  commercial  benefit  that  the  state  and  the 
entire  West  have  enjoyed  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Short  Line,  it  at  once  bounded  into  fame  as  the  chief  scenic 
attraction  of  the  United  States.  The  knowledge  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  to  the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth  directly 
over  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains,  and  at  that,  on  cars 
and  over  a  roadbed  as  good  as  any  anywhere  in  the  East, 
or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  spread  over  the  nation 
and  indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

This  knowledge  brought  thousands  of  tourists  to  the 
state,  and  the  experience  they  enjoyed  in  taking  the  trip 
impressed  them  so  deeply  that  it  furnished  the  principal 
topic  of  conversation  for  months  afterwards. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  trip 
over  the  Short  Line  to  Cripple  Creek,  but  it  is  like  painting 
the  sunset — an  absurd  impossibility.  It  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  All  the  writer  can  do  is  to  give  an  out- 
line of  some  of  the  views  to  be  had,  but  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacles and  panoramas  which  nature  spreads  out  before  the 
admiring  beholder  beggars  description. 

A  thoughtful  Boston  man  stood  upon  the  rear  of  one  of 
the  Short  Line's  elegant  passenger  trains  and  took  in  the 
rapidly  changing  scenes,  as  the  train  seemed  to  leap  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  with  open-mo\ithed  wonder.  Fin- 
ally someone  attempted  to  speak  to  him  and  he  raised  his 
hand  deprecatingly  and  whispered: 

"Sh-sh-sh;  this  is  no  time  to  talk." 

When  he  finished  the  journey  he  said  that  he  could  not. 
recall   when   he   was   seized   with   such   a    feeling   of   awe- 
inspiring  admiration  except  when  once  out  upon   a   Colo- 
rado prairie  he  witnessed,  about  dusk,  a  remarkable  elec- 
trical storm. 

"I  felt  like  I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  angry  deity  then, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  frightened:  but  this 
time  He  seemed  to  be  in  majestic  repose  and  1  enjoyed  Him 
more."  ,. 

This  is  the  nearest  to  a  description  of  the  sensations 
that  one  entertains  when  reviewing  the  grande\ir  of  the 
ride  that  has  yet  been  given,  but  words  did  not  do  it. 
Even  the  photograph  can  not  do  it  justice,  and  the  writer 
has  never  yet  seen  a  picture  of  the  wild,  rugged  mountains 
that  gave  him  any  adequate  idea  of  their  amazing  reality. 

In  constructing  this  railroad,  not  only  was  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  skillful  engineers  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
but  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  were  required  to  sur- 
mount the  difiBculties  encountered. 

The  very  inexorability  of  nature  herself  was  mastered 
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in  a  way  that  excelled  the  achievements  of  those  who  con- 
structed the  pyramids  and  the  great  wall  of  China. 

A  labyrinth  of  fathomless  chasms  and  unspeakable  can- 
ons were  to  be  spanned,  and  peaks  that  pierced  the  blue 
dome  of  heaven  scaled,  but  it  was  done,  and  done  quickly, 
for  the  line  was  opened  for  business  April  S,  1901,  a  little 
more  than  one  year  after  the  beginning.  The  result  is  a 
marvel  of  railroad  building  which  excites  the  admiration 
of  the  engineering  world. 

While  the  wonders  of  its  construction,  as  it  pursues  its 
intricate  way  around  and  through  the  towering  cliffs  and 
across  the  alarming  abysses,  inspir'e  the  traveler  with  awe, 
the  wild  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  scenery,  with  its  kaleido- 
scopic changes,  thrill  him  with  rapture.  No  other  line  in 
the  world  presents  so  much  grandeur. 

The  climb  begins  to  start  at  the  very  beginning  at  the 

Springs,  for  as  the  ascent  to  be  attained  is  nearly  a  mile 

there  must  be  no  idling  and  no  hesitancy.     As  it  gradually 

rises  above  the  bluffs  and  follows  the  side  of  the  moun- 
« 
tain,  on  the  north  is  a  fine  view  of  West  Colorado  Springs 

and  Colorado  City,  with  Colorado  Springs  to  the  east,  and 

the  undulating  hills  and  plains  beyond  stretch  away  to  the 

horizon  as  a  panorama. 

The  face  of  the  mountain  is  followed,  and  the  engine 
and  train  climb  higher  and  higher,  until  the  north  wall 
of  Cheyenne  mountain,  almost  at  its  very  top,  is  reached. 

Here  another  most  magnificent  view  is  presented. 
Broadmoor  with  its  crescent  lake  lies  in  the  foreground, 
Colorado  Springs  lies  farther  to  the  north,  and  the  rolling 
plains  here  and  there,  dotted  with  lakes,  fade  away  like  a 
mirage  spring  untouched  and  untasted.  This  "spot  is  ap- 
propriately named  "Point  Sublime"  and  is  7,200  feet  above 
the  flight  of  sea  gulls. 

Here  the  line  turns  into  the  mountains  and  threads  its 
way  like  a  gigantic  serpent  along  the  sides  of  the  great 
canons  and  around  and  through  the  endless  succession  of 
cliffs  that  give  the  passenger  a  start  when  he  looks  down 
into  them.  The  scenes  here  present  an  ever-changing  pano- 
rama of  nature's  matchless  handiwork,  finally  reaching  a 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  tor  the  train  is  going  sky- 
ward at  an  astonishing  rate. 

Until  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  reached,  a  distance  of 
more  than  twenty  miles,  the  passenger  is  accorded  a  sublime 
view  of  the  plains,  with  Colorado  Springs  and  its  surround- 
ings in  the  foreground.  This  unparalleled  view  is  had  as 
the  train  rounds  the  point  or  climbs  along  the  side  of 
each  mountain,  which  is  no  longer  a  barrier  but  a  means 
now  of  ascent  pleasant  and  delightful. 

The  summit  is  soon  reached  and  the  road  runs  through 
beautiful  mountain  parks  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
peaks. 

Here  are  the  homes  of  the  wild  animals  and  mountain 
sheep  and  deer  may  be  seen  looking  on  in  astonishment  at 
the  engine,  the  train  and  its  load  of  human  freight.  These 
are  the  only  creatures  in  the  hills  that  have  not  prospered 
by  the  advent  thither  of  the  iron  horse,  and  they  still  re- 
sent it. 

At  this  point  Pueblo  is  plainly  seen  to  the  south,  forty- 
five  miles  away.  Further  on  in  the  journey  to  the  gold 
fields  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo 
range,  which  the  early  Spanish  fathers  named  "the  blood 
of  Christ"  because  of  the  perpetual  crimson  tint  which 
the  sunlight  gives  to  the  snowy  crown.  Farther  to  the 
south  there  is  a  clear  view  of  the  Spanish  peaks  in  New 
Mexico.  A  more  inspiring  spectacle  than  the  sight  of  these 
great  ranges  with  their  everlasting  deposit  of  millions  of 
tons  of  snow  is  difficult  to  imagine. 


There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  and  attractive 
scenes  along  the  Short  Line,  but  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting object  is  the  marvelous  St.  Peter's  dome.  The  pas- 
senger is  already  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
towering  away  above  him  is  this  majestic  dome  of  rock- 
ribbed  earth — a  huge  mass  of  granite  that  stands  like  a 
dutiful  sentinel  of  the  ages.  The  ascent  of  St.  Peter's  is 
a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  indeed.  When  the  traveler 
sees  the  mighty  pile  above  him  he  cannot  believe  that  the 
mechanical  serpent  will  undertake  such  a  task,  but  it  has 
accomplished  so  much  already  he  is  willing  to  trust  it. 
Seated  in  one  of  the  magnificent  observation  cars  of  the 
Short  Line,  he  is  to  be  given  a  treat  which,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  appreciation,  is  worth  as  much  to  him  as  the  price 
of  the  road. 

As  the  train  glides  smoothly  along  and  grandeur  suc- 
ceeds to  new  grandeurs,  and  rapture  to  rapture  in  ever- 
changing  but  never-ending  charm,  the  dizzy  height  is  at- 
tained with  apparently  so  much  ease  and  so  quickly  that 
he  is  scarcely  aware  that  a  few  moments  before  he  was 
straining  his  eyes  trying  to  see  the  point  in  the  altitude 
where  he  Is  now  sitting  cozily  in  wondering  admiration. 

St.  Peter's  dome  is  one  of  the  popular  picnic  resorts  of 
the  Short  Line.  Its  forest  of  pine  and  spruce  and  its  lux- 
uriant verdure  make  it  an  ideal  spot  tor  a  day's  outing. 

The  ascent  is  continued  for  a  few  miles  and  Duffield  is 
reached,  eighteen  miles  from  Colorado  Springs.  This  is 
the  last  view  of  Colorado  Springs  and  the  plains,  and  as 
the  last  is  reserved  for  the  best,  it  may  be  so  considered 
when  to  the  fact  that  we  are  so  far  and  so  high  above  the 
lowland  and  the  moor  enchantment  is  added. 

Three  miles  beyond  is  the  summit,  10,000  feet  high,  and 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  road  until  it  reaches  Crip- 
ple Creek  district. 

Just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  range  is  Rosemont,  in- 
deed a  rose  in  the  mountain  wilderness,  a  natural  park 
surrounded  and  guarded  by  towering  mountain  peaks. 

Down  the  western  slope  the  train  glides  over  mountain 
torrents,  over  creeks,  through  forests  winding  and  twist- 
ing with  as  many  as  four  tracks,  one  below  the  other,  visible 
at  one  time. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  thought  which  conceived  ;nul  the 
daring  which  achieved  a  broad-guage,  finely  built  railroad 
through  such  mountains  and  over  such  ledges  almost 
shakes  the  credulity  of  even  those  who  have  traversed  it. 
The  privilege  of  a  good  view  of  Cathedral  park  is  given 
at  Clyde,  a  little  beyond.  Here  rocks  torn  by  the  tempests 
of  a  thousand  winters  rear  their  massive  heads  aloft  in  such 
shape  as  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  cathedral  of  the  an- 
cient world  with  its  tiara  of  towers. 

Now  the  train  is  entering  the  famed  gold  camp  that 
has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  world's  wealth  and 
which  is  destined  to  add  another  billion.  The  famous  Bull 
hill  in  the  distance  looms  up  to  divert  attention  from  ethe- 
real to  sordid  things.  Close  by  stands  Altman,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  the  highest  incorporated  town  beneath  the 
Pearly  City,  for  it  is  more  than  12,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
As  Cameron,  the  first  town  touched  in  the  district.  Is 
reached,  the  Victor  and  the  Isabella  properties,  two  of  the 
big  mines  of  Bull  hill,  are  in  view.  At  Cameron  the  lines 
of  the  road  diverge.  One  branch  leads  to  the  right,  cross- 
ing over  Hoosler  pass  at  an  altitude  of  10,360  feet.  Near- 
ing  Cripple  Creek,  the  train  passes  close  to  the  Hoosier, 
Moon-Anchor,  Anchoria-Leland  and  Gold  King  mines.  Here 
is  another  view  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo.  In  the  valley  at 
our  feet  is  the  famous  Cripple  Creek,  but  for  which,  and 
her  wonderfully  rich  mines,  we  know  that  such  a  task  as 
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the  construction  of  this  road  would  never  have  been  un- 
dertaken. This  city  of  gold  lies  a  thousand  feet  in  the  val- 
ley below  us,  and  we  must  descend  to  reach  it.  After  climb- 
ing so  high,  we  do  nbt  object  to  going  down  a  while  to  see 
how  it  feels,  for  even  then  we  will  no  longer  be  "under 
the  weather." 

The  other  branch  of  the  main  line  turns  to  the  left  at 
Cameron  and  passes  through  Pinnacle  park,  and  the  flour- 
ishing mining  towns  of  Independence  and  Goldfield,  over 
Victor  pass,  and  has  its  terminus  in  Victor.  Here  are  the 
Portland,  the  Independence.  Gold  Coin,  Strong  and  other 
famous  mines.  Between  the  cities  of  Cripple  Creek  and 
Victor  two  electric  lines  of  railway,  owned  by  this  com- 
pany, are  operated  in  connection  with  the  steam  lines. 
These  lines  run  to  all  of  the  towns  not  reached  by  the  main 
lines.  One  is  known  as  the  Short  Line,  and  passes  through 
Anaconda,  Beaqua,  Elkton,  Eclipse  and  other  points.  On 
the  route  are  the  Elkton,  Anaconda,  Doctor-Jack  Pot,  Mary 
McKinney  and  Work  mines.  The  other  route  is  the  "High 
Line,"  and  scales  the  mountain  through  Portland  and  Mid- 
way. 

The  scenic  features  of  the  Short  Line,  while  the  most 
entrancing  to  tourists  and  sightseers,  is  but  auxiliary  to  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  owners,  which  was,  in  the  main,  to 
reach  the  mineral  output  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  and 
thereby  carry  ore  to  and  from  the  smelters  at  a  freight 
charge  that  would  enable  the  mine  owners  and  lessees  to 
ship  at  a  profit.  It  also  aims  to  transport,  and  does  trans- 
port into  that  populous  district  the  immense  quantities  of 
supplies  required,  and  the  necessary  coal  to  the  mines. 

The  passenger  traffic,  outside  of  the  tourists,  is  heavy, 
because  the  Short  Line  carries  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  mines  and  other  business  of  the 
district  hither  and  thither.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  man 
to  leave  Denver  in  the  morning  and  go  to  Cripple  Creek  and 
spend  several  hours  there  and  get  back  the  same  night, 
which  is  a  boon  to  many  a  business  man. 

The  road  has  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  consummate  skill  of  the  ablest  engineers.  A  wide 
roadbed,  standard  gauge  track,  laid  with  75-pound  steel  rails 
throughout,  heavy  ties,  and  solidly  ballasted  with  disin- 
tegrated granite,  insure  perfect  safety.  In  the  opinion  of 
engineers  there  is  not  a  better  built  road  in  the  country. 


The  equipment  Is  the  best  obtainable.  The  locomotives 
are  monsters,  weighing  190,000  pounds,  and  of  great  haul- 
ing capacity.  The  passenger  cars  are  of  the  modern  stand- 
ard, finely  upholstered  in  plush,  splendidly  illuminated  and 
attractively  finished.  The  observation  cars,  which  will  be 
attached  to  all  trains,  are  a  novelty  in  the  West,  and  will 
prove  an  attractive  feature  of  the  road. 

An  impressive  fact  connected  with  the  completion  of 
this  road  is,  that  it  was  built  by  Colorado  Springs  men  with 
Cripple  Creek  gold.  To  the  indomitable  will  and  untiring 
energy  of  the  Hon.  Irving  Howbert  is  the  credit  for  the 
achievement  mainly  due.  The  capital  was  furnished  prin- 
cipally by  a  half  dozen  men.  who  have  stood  back  of  the 
enterprise  and  contributed  their  money  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  push  it  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. Colorado  Springs  and  the  Cripple  Creek  district  owe 
more  to  these  men  under  their  magnificent  leadership,  than 
can  now  be  realized.  It  means  incalculable  benefit  now, 
but  will  mean  even  more  in  the  future. 

The  construction  of  this  remarkable  railroad  was  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  A.  C.  Ridgway,  general  manager, 
to  whose  untiring  energy  and  great  skill,  supported  by  the 
projectors,  with  unlimited  capital,  is  due  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  perfect  pieces  of  railroad  construction  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Short 
Line,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  become  general  manager  of  the  Den- 
ver, Northwestern  &  Pacific,  the  new  road  to  be  built  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  road  are  as  follows: 
President,  Irving  Howbert;  vice-president,  William  Lennox: 
treasurer.  Prank  M.  Woods;  directors,  Irving  Howbert,  Wil- 
liam Lennox,  Frank  M.  Woods,  James  F.  Burns.  Frank  G. 
Peck,  C.  M.  McNeill,  H.  G.  Lunt,  E.  A.  Colburn  and  John  G. 
Shields. 

Men  of  exceptional  ability  have  been  secured  for  the 
practical  management  of  the  road.  They  are  all  men  of 
wide  experience,  who  were  of  great  value  in  establishing 
the  new  line  on  a  successful  and  popular  basis.  They  are: 
F.  C.  Smith,  superintendent;  Samuel  J.  Henry,  traffic  man- 
ager; F.  E.  Draper,  auditor  and  secretary;  A.  Sutton,  assist- 
ant treasurer:  T.  L.  Waggener,  chief  engineer. 
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"All  Aboard!" — that  old  familiar  call,  that  always  sets 
one's  wits  to  hurrying — and  we  were  off  for  our  first  trip 
over  the  Short  Line.  The  day  was  bright  as  gold — one  of 
those  incomparable  early  June  days  that  can  be  matched  no- 
where outside  of  Colorado.  There  was  the  usual  hurry  and 
scurry,  for  there  are  always  the  belated  ones  on  any  train, 
and  presently  the  engine  began  breathing  and  puflSng  for 
the  mighty  spurt  she  was  about  to  make  around  Pike's  peak 
to  the  gold  region. 

My  place  was  one  of  much  envy,  for  it  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  ride  in  the  cab  beside  the  engineer.  The  engine  was 
a  beauty  of  burnished  brass  and  steel,  and  she  fairly  ex- 
hilarated with  life  and  energy.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
out  of  town,  away  from  the  belching  mills  and  smelters, 
throwing  miles  behind  us  in  the  struggle  with  space.  The 
deep,  guttural  puffs  of  the  engine  soon  subsided  to  a  smooth, 
even  breathing  like  the  purring  of  a  well-fed  tigress.  We 
were  gliding  over  the  tracks  without  a  jostle  of  friction. 
It  was  like  being  on  the  back  of  some  huge  monster  that 
crept,  with  velvety  tread,  up  the  mountains,  as  if  climbing 
were  the  merest  fun. 

The  way  in  which  the  engine  took  the  steep  grades  and 
the  grace  with  which  we  rounded  the  curves  were  a  revela- 
tion. The  one  effort  seemed  to  be  to  run  ahead  far  enough 
to  just  keep  from  butting  into  the  rocks  that  loomed  before 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  running  straight  down  the 
gorges  that  yawned  below  us.  A  few  miles  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  peaks  about  us — they  were  there,  exactly  as 
far  off,  and  of  the  same  size.  More  miles  still  made  no  dif- 
ference. Soon  we  were  making  acquaintance  among  the 
clouds,  and  the  peaks  looked  frostily  on,  and,  as  we  climbed, 
the  peaks  also  climbed — there  was  no  getting  away  from 
them  now.  Up,  way  up,  we  could  see  the  snow  lying  in 
great  white  patches  on  the  shaded  sides  of  the  peaks; 
surely  here  were  all  seasons  in  a  day,  for  winter  peeped 
surlily  out  of  the  shadows  and  relented  not  a  whit  at  the 
advances  that  summer  was  graciously  making. 

Unlike  other  mountain  roads  that  creep  along  the  val- 
leys and  gorges  of  the  natural  water-ways  that  nature  has 
dug  between  the  mountains,  the  Short  Line  hugs  close  to 
the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  here  that  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  lies.  You  are  away  up,  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  plains  east  and 
south  of  you  stretch  on  in  hazy  indeflniteness,  miles  and 
miles  of  drab-colored  monotony.  Sometimes  the  plains 
country  takes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea,  and  then  again 
at  other  times,  when  the  atmosphere  is  white  and  tremu- 
lous with  quivering  heat,  it  is  no  trick  of  the  imagination 
to  liken  it  to  a  desert,  with  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and 
the  smaller  towns  that  can  be  seen  from  the  highest  points 
as  small  oases  of  verdure. 

The  near-by  scenery  compares  with  nothing  that  one  can 
remember  having  seen  before.  It  is  even  unlike  other 
mountain  scenery.  Usually  one  has  to  stare  blankly  upward 
at  the  mountains,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  tower  mightily 
above  man's  stature.  But  here  we  are  on  a  parallel  with  the 
heights — as  one  might  say — and  we  are  darting  from  peak 


to  peak,  and  all  below  us  are  dark,  forbidding  looking 
gorges  and  canons.  Here  everything  is  vast  and  overpower- 
ing. The  mountains  are  all  about  one — great  monuments 
of  silence  that  rest  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 
Involuntarily  a  shade  of  sadness  passes  over  one  as  we  are 
reminded  of  our  fleeting  insignificance.  "What  is  this  all 
about?"  the  mountains  seem  to  say,  scornfully;  here  to-day 
and  to-morrow  a  memory  with  last  summer's  rose  leaves, 
and  yet  man  conquered  the  rude  hills,  and  hewed  a  pathway 
across  them  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  hills  themselves. 

At  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  the  trip  the  train 
stopped  for  several  minutes.  Some  one  has  aptly  called  the 
place  Point  Sublime.  Many  of  the  passengers  alighted  to 
get  a  better  view.  Sublime  it  surely  was — a  sheer,  unbroken 
declivity  of  pinkish  red  granite,  fully  a  half  a  mile  in 
height,  the  lower  part  covered  with  the  tender  green  of  the 
aspen,  and  higher  up  came  the  darker  verdure  of  the  pines 
and  cedars,  and  here  and  there  was  a  flowering  cherry  or 
a  haw  bush,  and  exquisitely  blended  with  all  was  the  russet 
browns  and  deep  reds  of  the  granite  crags  that  jutted  above 
the  verdure.  Was  there  ever  a  picture  painted  half  so  beau- 
tiful?— and  yet  all  that  had  eyes  could  possess  it.  It  was 
ours  for  the  mere  looking.  The  view  from  here  makes  one's 
heart  swell  with  the  joy  of  merely  living  and  having  eyes 
with  which  to  see  the  wondrous  beauties  of  the  world  that 
God  has  created  for  us. 

All  about  you  are  the  spires  and  steeples  of  a  vast  city 
of  cathedrals,  and  at  a  wide  break  between  two  peaks  one 
can  see  the  plains  that  stretch  beyond,  miles  and  miles  of 
the  short  grass  country  flattened  out  to  meet  the  horizon, 
and  the  imagination  stops  to  wonder  what  lies  beyond.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  rocks  the  snows  on  the  shaded  sides 
made  a  picture  of  extreme  contrast  to  the  appearance  of 
the  sunny  slopes,  where  anemones  and  gentians  bloomed  in 
rare  perfection.  The  forgetmenots  are  also  found  in  this 
altitude.  Sometimes  the  flowers  grow  apparently  right  out 
of  the  rocks.  Seeds  lodge  in  granite  crannies,  and  are 
housed  and  warmed  there  to  bloom,  when  other  breezes 
come  along  to  carry  the  seed  still  farther.  One  of  us  had 
picked  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  among  them  was  a  particu- 
larly fine  columbine,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to  board 
the  train  along  came  an  impudent  bee,  which  swooped  down 
on  the  flower  with  the  manner  of  a  cavalier,  and  after  tak- 
ing his  tribute  off  he  buzzed,  leaving  us  reflecting — but  those 
reflections  are  another  story. 

A  map  of  the  Short  Line  must  look  very  like  a  spiral 
twisted  into  the  shape  of  some  grotesque  Chinese  character, 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  half  mile  of  straight  track  along  the 
entire  route.  Certainly  the  man  who  planned  possessed  a 
poet's  imagination  and  the  daring  of  an  adventurer.  The 
way  circles,  reverses  and  curves  in  a  manner  that  is  an 
astonishing  feat  of  engineering. 

Just  as  we  were  passing  through  one  of  the  wildest  por- 
tions of  the  mountains  suddenly  there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion throughout  the  train.  For  a  moment  we  thought  of 
outlaws  and  train  robbers,  and  then — well,  there  wasn't 
time  for  another  thought  when  we  saw  a  deer — certainly 
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one  of  the  most  graceful  animals  in  creation — standing 
momentarily  still,  looking  at  the  train  in  startled  amaze- 
ment, then  off  it  dashed,  its  antlers  hewing  a  path  through 
the  green  thicket.  We  saw  it  as  in  a  flash,  then  we  didn't; 
but  the  trainmen  declare  that  during  the  unleafly  season  of 
the  year  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  deer  along  the 
routes,  and  they  may  be  frequently  seen  far  down  near  the 
streams  that  wedge  their  way  between  the  mountains. 
But  for  us  the  sight  was  decidedly  a  western  one,  and  we 
appreciated  it. 

Soon  we  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  route, 
some  10,000  feet,  and  presently  the  engine  ceased  puffing 
and  went  along  silently  as  if  tired  out — but  the  fact  was, 
the  grade  being  decidedly  a  downward  one,  the  momentum 
of  the  train  almost  kept  it  going  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
The  mountains  moulded  themselves  upon  another  and  sort 
of  spread  out.  They  are  less  awesome,  and  there  is  less 
of  contrast,  or  perhaps  the  mind  has  become  so  used  to 
great  heights  and  fearful  depths  that  only  the  most  super- 
lative exaggerations  could  still  make  an  impression. 

We  were  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  Cripple 
Creek  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  miles  distant.  Away  off, 
possibly — but  it  is  better  to  be  prudent  and  spare  the  ridi- 


cule of  a  hazarded  guess — away  oft  lay  a  rim  of  evenly 
serrated  mountains — the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range — a  range 
of  mountains  that  look  as  if  they  might  be  the  end  of  the 
earth.  Certainly  some  such  thought  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  first  pioneers,  for  here  was  a  gigantic  stockade 
which  nature  had  erected,  and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no 
getting  beyond  them — they  stretch  north  and  south  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  The  north  side  of  each  peak  is  a  sheet 
of  snowy  whiteness,  and  the  south  side  is  blue  of  various 
tints,  and  so  they  alternate  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
It  is  a  sight  alone  worth  coming  to  see. 

And  here,  at  last,  down  below  In  a  great  bowl-shaped 
valley,  lies  Cripple  Creek,  a  good  sized  checkerboard — that 
is  what  the  town  looks  like  to  us  who  are  several  hundred 
feet  above  it.  But  Ci'ipple  Creek  is  another  story,  and  a  de- 
cidedly unique  one  at  that. 

Now,  what  would  you  not  give  to  have  your  enthusiasm 
whetted  and  exhilarated  with  all  the  keen  delights  of  vivid 
first  impressions?  The  trip  over  the  Short  Line,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  is  a  bracer  for  your  enthusiasm  like  noth- 
ing else,  and,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  seasons  down  be- 
low, there  are  views  along  that  route  that  can  be  matched 
nowhere  else. 
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THE  FLORENCE  AND  CRIPPLE  CREEK  RAILROAD 


'She   first  line  to   enter  tKe  grestt  mining  district,  and  it  has  been 

a  powerful   factor  in   tHe   development  of  the 

'Vironderfully  rich   mines 


When  Cripple  Creek  was  discovered,  in  1891,  and  devel- 
opment began  to  disclose  the  magnitude  of  its  importance 
in  1S92,  the  problem  was  how  to  get  the  ore  down  to  the 
smelters  at  Pueblo  and  Denver. 

The  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  railroad  was  the  solution 
of  that  problem. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Grande  railroad  follows  the 
Arkansas  from  Pueblo  westward.  To  make  an  outlet  for 
the  camp  and  give'  it  extensive  railroad  connections,  it  was, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  build  a  line  connecting  it  with 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  system  on  the  Arkansas. 

But  this  was  a  great  undertaking,  for  the  camp  is  a 
mile  higher  than  the  river,  and  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  broken  mountain  countries  on  earth  intervening. 

But  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  Florence  &  Cripple 
Creek  entered  the  camp  in  July,  1894. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  camp  there  heads  a  little 
stream  called  Eight-Mile.  It  is  often  only  a  dry  gorge,  and 
often  again  a  raging,  resistless  torrent  that  would  sweep 
the  Pyramids  before  it  with  a  whiff.  It  traverses  this  abys- 
mal geological  rift,  called  Eight-Mile  canon,  so  deep  and 
crooked  that  it  would  make  an  eagle  dizzy  to  look  down 
into  it. 

The  difficulties  that  were  overcome  to  get  the  road 
up  through  that  deep,  narrow  gorge,  springing  from  wall 
to  wall  and  clinging  with  tooth  and  nail  to  its  often  per- 
pendicular sides,  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  torrential 
floods — all  that  would  make  a  book — but  the  book  wouldn't 
interest  anybody  but  civil  engineers,  and,  since  the  job  is 
finished,  we  don't  care  to  interest  them. 

The  road  is  frequently  called  the  beautiful  Florence 
line,  and  that  the  name  is  appropriate  may  be  well  under- 
stood from  even  the  following  short  and  inadequate  de- 
scription: 

"We  enter  the  neat  and  pleasant  little  train  at  the  Flor- 
ence union  station,  where  the  platforms  are  always  crowded 
with  passengers  and  their  baggage,  en  route  to  the  camp. 

"We  have  forty  miles  to  go  onward  and  one  mile  to  go 
upward  to  reach  our  destination. 

"We  move  out  of  the  town  tnrough  orchards  bending  with 
fruit — or  perhaps  only  aflame  with  fragrant  blossoms, .as 
the  season  happens. 

"We  cross  the  Arkansas  on  a  level  rajl.  and  then  we 
strike  the  upward  grade. 

"We  pass  Cyanide,  the  station  of  the  great  chemical  ex- 
traction plant,  where  the  side  tracks  are  filled  with  miles 
of  ore  cars. 

"We  go  on  over  the  rolling  prairie,  up  toward  the  foot- 
hills, up  toward  the  abysmal  Eight-Mile  canon,  that  we 
■must  traverse  through  all  its  deep  and  narrow  sinuosities. 
as  we  push  onward  and  upward. 

"Now  we  are  entering  the  foothills.  The  scenery  is  be- 
coming enchanting — enchanting  is  the  word,  the  only  word. 
These  grassy  glades  of  the  foothills— little  flower-starred 
prairie  parks,  fringed  and  dotted  with  pinon  trees  and 
walled  about  by  high  ridges  of  rocks— furnish  the  most 
really  enchanting  scenes  in   Colorado  all  along  the  moun- 


tains.    They   are   lovely,   pensive,   delightful   little  natural 
parks. 

"These  little  sheltered  spots,  caressed  by  the  sun  and 
favored  by  the  showers,  are  the  home  of  the  wild  flowers 
and  beloved  of  old  by  the  game — when  game  there  was, 
but  now  fled  in  terror  from  the  steam  whistle  (all  but  the 
saucy,  inquisitive  prairie  dogs),  to  remoter  haunts. 

"Here  we  are  at  Oro  Junta  (Gold  Junction  in  English). 
(Here  connection  is  made  with  the  Canon  City  &  Cripple 
Creek  railroad,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple 
Creek). 

"We  double  up  with  the  Canon  City  train  and  put  their 
engine  ahead  of  ours,  and  the  two  buckle  down  to  their 
task  and  we  glide  onward,  through  glade  after  glade,  to- 
ward the  Eight-Mile  and  the  mouth  of  the  narrow,  abysmal 
canon. 

"On  we  speed  and — yes,  here  we  are  in  the  bare,  grass- 
less  gravel,  the  torrential  wash  of  the  Eight-Mile,  belched 
out  of  the  canon's  raging  mouth  when  the  wild  little 
stream  was  on  the  rampage,  and  carried  down  the  glade  a 
mile  from  the  usual  bed  of  the  current,  by  the  gathered  im- 
pulse of  rage,  through  long  and  steep  miles  of  confinement, 
between  so  deep  and  narrow  walls,  when  betimes  the  laden 
clouds  burst  and  drop  their  watery  burden  among  the 
mountain  peaks  around  its  head — as  summer  clouds  are 
wont  to  do  when  they  drift  upon  mountain  peaks. 

"Some  electrical  secret  in  this  sudden  bursting  of  rain 
clouds  amidst  mountain  peaks,  and  connected  with  the  long 
history  of  mountain  sculpture  and  canon  making — such 
resistless  force!  The  gouging  out  of  heavy  rock-work,  its 
merest  pastime — and  thus  the  canon  is  formed  through 
some  original  rift,  and  thus  the  forming  of  it  goes  on  from 
century  to  century. 

"But  here  we  are!  This  is  it!  This  is  the  mouth  of  the 
canon!  No  time  for  talking,  now;  only  for  looking  with  all 
our  eyes  and  gasping  out  our  amazement  in  briefest  ex- 
clamatory vocables. 

"There  is  a  little  tunnel.  We  are  through  it  in  a  jiffy 
and  out  on  the  other  side — and  the  other  side  is  still  worse, 
for  we  are  not  only  down  in  the  depths,  but  up  on  a  tres- 
tle. They  call  this  side  Rocky  Point,  but  that  name  doesn  t 
distinguish  it  from  a  hundred  other  points,  for  the  whole 
business  is  rocks  all  the  way  up — rocks,  rocks;  nothing  but 
I'ocks — oh,  yes,  and  a  few  trees,  as  the  pictures  show — and 
wild  flowers!  Just  look! — in  every  smallest  crevice  in  those 
towering  walls,  a  flower  seed  has  been  planted  by  the  wind, 
and  the  dust  has  covered  it  and  the  mists  have  watered  it. 
and  now  it  is  flaunting  its  luxuriance  of  beautiful  bloom 
up  there  where  only  the  eagles  can  reach  it. 

"Look  at  that  deep  crack  in  the  rocks  ahead!  They  call 
it  Tlie  'Narrows.  Why,  a  sunbeam  is  too  broad  to  get 
through  there,  but  you  can  see  the  light  beyond  through  it; 
•  and — oh.  Heavens!  they  are  actually  going  to  try  to  drag 
the  train  through  that  crooked  crack! — mercy,  we'll  all  be 
crushed! 

"Here  we  go,  squeezing  through  another  one  of  those 
deep,  narrow,  crooked  cracks  and  now! — now,  we  are  are  out 
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on  Phantom  Curve.  Don't  jump  ofE  here  or  you  will  be  a  hag- 
gard phantom  yourself  in  the  whisk  of  a  lamb's  tail — we're 
on  a  steel  trestle  and  It's  100  feet  straight  down  to  that  in- 
nocent-looking, treacherous  brook  that's  only  longing  to 
swallow  you  if  you  step  off. 

"From  here  on  the  climb  is  steep,  steeper,  steepest,  but 
the  canon  widens  out  into  a  narrow  valley  and  the  rocks 
are  lower  and  partly  covered  with  soil  and  shrubbery — more 
picturesque  than  farther  down,  but  not  so  gaspingly  awful 
and  menacing. 

"But  here  we  are  at  Alta  Vista  (High  View),  where  we 
obtain  our  first  glimpse  of  the  great  Cripple  Creek  gold 
mining  district. 

"With  this  panorama  spread  out  before  us,  we  wend  our 
way  on  to  Victor,  thence  around  and  up  the  north  side  of 
Big  Bull  hill,  through  Goldfield  and  Independence,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Golden  Circle  Railroad,  and  the  highest  point 
in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  passing  en  route,  near  the 
summit,  the  town  of  Altman,  the  highest  incorporated  town 
on  the  face  of  the  globe — in  sight  of  all  the  Cripple  Creek 
camp — in  sight  of  most  everything  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles — oh,  such  a  sight! ! !  The  picture  gives 
you  only  a  faint  conception  of  its  matchless  glories. 

"The  pretty  station  on  the  summit  is  called — and  prop- 
erly called — Vista  Grande,  which  is  straight  Quackenbass 
Spanish  for  grand  view,  and  you'll  never  see  anything 
grander  if  you  live  a  thousand  years.  There  are  the  golden 
hills  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  in  full  view — Battle 
mountain.  Squaw  mountain.  Bull  hill.  Raven  hill.  Gold  hill, 
Beacon  hill.  Globe  hill  and  Tenderfoot  hill,  all  dotted  over 
with  bustling  towns,  and  freckled  with  the  dumps  of  min- 
ing pits — with  all  of  these  we  are  on  a  level.  But  beyond 
these — ah,  there  it  is!  Pike's  Peak!  glorious  in  its  grand 
repose,  with  the  morning  sun  dashing  itself  into  splinters 


on  the  crystalline  snows  that  cover  the  summit — and  look- 
ing so  near,  in  its  Titanic  hugeness,  through  this  limpid, 
flawless  atmosphere,  yet  really  twenty-five  miles  distant. 

"And  then  to  the  westward — far  and  far  away — eighty 
miles — across  a  rugged  ocean  of  volcanic  hills,  the  white 
sky-line  of  the  main  range,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  lying 
against  the  mellow  blue  of  the  horizon — a  serrated,  limitless 
wall  of  glistening  white,  with  scores  of  towering  peaks  blaz- 
ing in  the  morning  sunlight.  And  below — away  and  away 
below — the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  ribboned  with  its  green 
line  of  cottonwoods.  And  beyond  this,  southward  still,  the 
smaller  range  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  (Wet  Mountain)  and 
the  Cuerna  Verde  (Green  Horn)  and  the  two  cones  of  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  matchless  in  symmetrical  grandeur  as  they 
stand  out,  hooded  in  crystalline  snow — ah,  such  a  scene, 
this  well-named  Vista  Grande,  such  a  deathless  memory  of 
Titanic  grandeurs — and  that  name,  Sangre  de  Cristo 
(Blood  of  Christ),  what  an  insistent  clutch  it  takes  upon 
the  imagination!" 

The  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  was  incorporated  in  1893. 
by  William  E.  Johnson,  Eben  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  et  al.  It 
was  opened  to  Cripple  Creek  in  July,  1894.  The  company 
owns  a  narrow-gauge  line  from  Florence  to  Cripple  Creek. 

The  Golden  Circle  Railroad  was  incorporated  by  the 
owners  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek.  This  property  com- 
prises a  circle  railroad  from  Victor,  passing  through  Gold- 
field,  thence  aTound  Battle  mountain  to  a  point  very  near 
Altman,  on  Bull  hill.     It  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1896. 

The  Canon  City  &  Cripple  Creek  Railroad  runs  from 
Canon  City  to  Oro  Junta,  where  it  connects  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  March.  1900.  Both  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek 
and  Canon  City  &  Cripple  Creek  railroads  connect  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Florence  and  Canon  City. 


J.    M.    HERBERT, 

VICE   PRESIDENT    AND   GENERAL    MANAGER    COLORADO    &    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 
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IV 


THE  MIDLAND  TERMINAL  RAILWAY 


/T^i     ®^^   btxilders   looKed   far  enoug'H   into   tKe   future    to    beKold    tHe     ^l\f 
^la  greatness   of   a  gold    district   producing  ^iJiK 

'"'"'  $25,000,000   a  ^"* 


year 


To  the  incorporators  and  builders  of  the  Midland  Ter- 
minal railway  belongs  the  credit  of  making  easy  of  access 
to  the  world  a  new  empire.  An  empire  of  gold,  the  extent 
of  which  was  undreamed  of  by  them,  and  which,  even  after 
a  decade  of  the  most  marvelous  production  of  gold  ore 
the  world  has  ever  known,  remains  to  a  large  extent  un- 
explored. Whether  or  not  these  men  looked  far  enough 
into  the  future  to  behold  the  greatness  of  a  gold  district 
producing  $2,000,000  each  month  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  people,  or  still  farther  into  the  years  to 
come,  when,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  rich  promise  of  the 
present  will  be  realized  and  the  Cripple  Creek  we  now 
know  will  be  shown  to  have  been  but  in  her  infancy,  we 
must  hail  these  pioneer  railroad  builders  as  men  of  broad 
intelligence  and  keen  insight,  who  took  chances  of  failure 
when  others  hesitated  and  by  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion built  one  of  the  most  wonderful  railroads  in  the  world 
and  one  which  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district.  So  much  interest  is  manifested  by 
the -sightseer  in  the  great  mines  reached  by  the  Midland 
Terminal  railway  that  the  magnificent  scenery  through 
which  it  passes  is  sometimes  neglected.  It  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  there  is  more  varied  and  wonderful  scen- 
ery on  this  line  than  may  be  found  on  any  other  in  the 
state,  and  tourists  who  have  traveled  over  the  world  de- 
clare that  the  gorgeous  panoramas  of  noble  mountain  peaks 
and  ranges  in  full  view  from  the  train  and  stretching  away 
in  the  distance  for  a  hundred  miles  and  more  surpass  any 
similar  views  they  have  seen.  Here  the  forces  of  nature 
seem  to  have  left  their  masterpices  to  impress  the  human 
mind  with  the  sublimity  of  creation.  It  is  a  sight  which 
causes  the  beholder  to  catch  his  breath  in  astonishment 
and  wonder  at  the  glorious,  indescribable  spectacle.  Be- 
ginning at  Cripple  Creek,  the  heavy  steel  rails  of  this  moun- 
tain railway  wind  around  the  hills,  gradually  reaching 
higher  and  higher  above  the  valleys  and  towns.  In  and 
out  through  the  entire  district,  past  the  ore  chutes  of  the 
most  of  the  great  gold-producing  mines  and  through  the  gold 
cities  of  Elkton,  Anaconda,  Victor,  Portland  and  Indepen- 
dence, and  thence  around  famous  Bull  hill,  whose  crest 
is  crowned  with  mines.  All  the  while  in  full  view  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  high  mountain  ranges  away  off 
in  the  distance.  From  Bull  hill  and  Cameron,  Pike's  peak 
is  in  sight  for  several  miles.  This  view  of  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  state  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
Standing  alone,  rugged,  storm-swept  and  at  times  obscured 
by  the  clouds,  this  giant  among  pigmies  towers  above  the 
foothillf  and  ^ne  lower  mountains,  and  may  be  seen  even 
from  Denver,  eighty  miles  away,  but  from  this  point  on  the 
Midland  Terminal  railway,  historical  Pike's  peak,  one  of 
the  grandest  pieces  of  the  Creator's  handiwork,  appears  in 
all  of  its  magnificence  and  splendor.  The  road  turns  di- 
rectly north  at  Cameron,  passes  through  the,  as  yet,  un- 
developed portion  of  the  mining  district.  Through  Gillett 
and  the  canons  beyond,  then  ascends  to  the  crest  of  Hay- 
den  divide,  over  one  of  the  steepest  grades  on  any  rail- 
road in  the  state.     Four  per  cent,  grades  and  sixteen   de- 


grees curves  are  very  much  in  evidence,  and  here  again 
scenery  becomes  surpassingly  grand.  The  passenger  finds 
himself  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  with  the  valley  be- 
neath, full  of  the  rarest  flowers,  and,  sheltered  in  the  bosom 
of  the  canon,  winds  a  silvery  mountain  stream  which  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  various  shades  of  green  and 
red  and  makes  a"  strikingly  warm  picture  in  comparison 
with  the  chilly  snow-covered  mountains  of  the  great  divide, 
which  loom  in  the  distance  to  appalling  heights.  Almost 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  across  fifty  miles  of  plain  and 
foothills,  over  the  most  gigantic  perspective  in  all  nature, 
these  hoary  mountains  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
presenting  a  spectacle  so  grand,  so  cold  and  so  desolate  that 
expressions  of  admiration  and  awe  escape  from  all  who 
look  upon  this  stupendous  panorama. 

At  Divide,  Colo.,  connection  is  made  with  the  Colorado 
Midland  railway,  and  here  the  scene  changes  to  a  delightful 
parks  of  upper  Ute  pass.  The  railroad  winds  through  the 
beautiful  summer  resorts  of  Green  Mountain  Falls,  Wood- 
land park  and  Cascade  canon,  thence  to  Manitou  and  Colo- 
rado Springs  through  lower  Ute  pass,  the  most  famous 
gorge  in  Colorado. 

This  gateway  to  the  Cripple  Creek  district  is,  aside  from 
its  scenic  grandeur,  the  most  interesting  historical  region 
in  the  West.  In  the  camping  ground  of  the  Ute  Indian  in 
the  days  gone  by,  many  sanguinary  conflicts  were  waged 
in  the  rock-bound  fastnesses  of  this  granite  pass.  Famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  earliest  gold  discoveries  in  the  state, 
and  the  route  of  the  first  wagon  road  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  walls  of  solid  rock  stand  2,000  feet  in 
height  and  so  narrow  is  the  canon  in  many  places  that 
the  roadbed  has  been  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  and  the 
chasms  spanned  by  great  bridges.  The  track  through  the 
pass  has  recently  been  rebuilt  with  seventy-flve-pound  steel 
rails,  and  many  other  improvements  are  contemplated. 

The  through  car  service  of  the  Midland  Terminal  rail- 
way is  very  complete.  There  are  at  present  two  trains 
each  way  every  day  between  Cripple  Creek  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo  and  Denver,  on  which  through  coaches 
and  chair  cars  are  in  service  between  Cripple  Creek  and 
Colorado  Springs.  Direct  connections  with  all  of  the  fast 
trains  of  Eastern  lines  are  made  at  the  points  mentioned, 
and  at  Divide  for  all  Western  points,  including  Leadville, 
Glenwood,  Grand  Junction,  Salt  Lake  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Midland  Terminal  railway  was  incorporated  Aug- 
ust, 1892.  Seven  miles  of  it  (Divide  to  Midland)  were 
constructed  during  the  fall  of  1893.  These  seven  miles 
were  opened  for  traffic  on  December  11,  1893.  Passengers 
and  freight  were  handled  between  Midland,  the  terminus, 
and  Cripple  Creek  by  stages  and  transfer  wagons.  The 
line  was  completed  to  Gillett,  fifteen  miles  from  Divide,  on 
July  4,  1894,  and  extended  and  opened  to  Victor  on  De- 
cember 16,  1894,  and  to  Cripple  Creek  December  18,  1895. 
The  incorporators  were  W.  K.  Gillett,  H.  CoIIbran  and  H. 
P.  Lillibridge.  Mr.  Gillett  eventually  secured  control  of 
the  entire  property,  and  has  since  been  its  president.  The 
road  is  broad  gauge  throughout. 
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THE  DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD 


One   of  the   cHief  causes   of  its   remarKable   rise   is  that   it   has 

follo^ved    closelx  upon   the   heels   o^  the 

prospector   and   the   irrigator 


The  causes  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  railway,  and  Mi  auxiliaries,  fittingly  termed  the 
"Scenic  Railway  of  the  World,"  are  several  and  distinctive. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chiefest  cause  is  the  enter- 
prise which  the  management  have  exhibited  in  and  out 
of  season.  This  unceasing  enterprise  began  with  the  road's 
very  inception  and  has  been  unbroken  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  phases  of  this  enterprise  has  been  that  the 
construction  of  the  road  has  followed  the  "color."  The 
rails  have  pressed  upon  the  heels  of  the  prospector,  so 
closely  have  they  followed.  Whenever  and  wherever  a 
new  mining  camp  sprang  up,  there  could  be  found  over 
night  the  emissaries  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  ready 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  great  system. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  road  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
all  of  the  great  mining  camps  of  the  state,  and  it  has  in 
every  other  way  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  Indeed  it 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  this  state. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  state  has  done  most  for 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  or  whether  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  has  done  most  for  the  state.  The  wonderful  re- 
sources, varied  and  as  illimitless  as  they  are,  have  made 
possible  the  creation  of  such  a  great  system  of  railway 
lines,  but  in  turn  the  road  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  those  natural  resources. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  its  network  of  rail- 
roads reaching  all  of  the  principal  points  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  has  made  expansion  possible,  and 
the  policy  of  fair  play  and  enterprise  has  given  all  an  equal 
show,  so  that  the  thousands  have  been  able  to  do  the  best 
for  all  concerned. 

The  life  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  been  only 
thirty  years,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  so 
short  a  time  so  many  almost  insuperable  obstacles  should 
have  been  surmounted. 

The  men  who  started  and  developed  the  road  had  to 
contend  with  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature,  which,  of  the 
three  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  man,  are  accounted  the 
most  insuperable.  The  doubts  in  the  minds  of  men  were 
swept  aside  like  the  dewy  cobwebs  of  the  morning.  Brain 
and  brawn  were  necessary  to  do  It,  and  there  was  ample 
of  both. 

The  first  track  was  built  in  1872 — thirty  years  ago.  But 
what  a  pigmy  compared  with  the  great  factor  in  continental 
traffic  to-day!  Up  to  1881  it  was  wholly  narrow  gauge, 
and  those  who  were  here  at  the  time  thought  that  it  was 
truly  wonderful  that  even  that  was  actually  constructed. 

In  so  early  a  day  the  doubts  that  had  been  cast  upon 
the  future  of  the  country  by  the  pessimistic  reports  of 
Major  Stephen  Long  and  other  "wise  men"  of  the  East 
who  had  been  sent  out  here  to  look  the  country  over  and 
report,  had  not  entirely  withered  and  perished.  The  be- 
lief created  by  these  nearsighted  men  that  here  was  a 
"Great  American  Desert"  still  lingered  to  deter  those  who 
were  longsighted  and  could  look  into  the  future  unblinded 


by  eyes  afflicted  with  the  rheum  of  ignorance  and  false 
report. 

As  far  back  as  1872  could  be  called  pioneer  times.  Not 
so  many  years  had  elapsed  when  a  horde  of  disgusted  and 
disgruntled  men  had  journeyed  back  from  the  "Pike's  peak 
gold  diggings"  with  tales  of  desolation  and  starvation. 

Thus  the  men  who  put  their  money  in  what  many  termed 
the  "chimerical  scheme"  to  track  the  Rockies,  or  to  do 
the  impossible,  were  believed  to  be  afflicted  with  dementia. 
But,  like  the  thoughtful  men  who  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
first  locomotive,  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  "know-alls" 
and  the  fogies,  these  men,  the  pioneer  builders  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande,  said  nothing,  but  dug  on. 

The  original  intention  was  to  build  a  road  from  Den- 
ver to  El  Paso,  to  the  Rio  Grande  river,  from  which  the 
name  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  was  derived.  And  the  road 
did  get  as  far  as  Espanola  in  that  direction. 

In  1881  the  demands  of  business  required  that  the  road 
should  be  broad  gauge,  and  the  third  rail  was  laid  from 
Denver  to  Pueblo.  In  1891  the  entire  road  was  made  stan- 
dard gauge,  and  at  once  became  an  important  factor  in 
continental  business. 

The  history  of  the  road  from  the  beginning  has  been 
one  of  extension  and  expansion.  The  demands  of  the  serv- 
ice have  been  met  with  a  foresight  and  a  contempt  for 
expense  characteristic  of  the  enterprising  management. 

In  1879  and  1880  the  Leadville  excitement  directed  the 
efforts  of  the  management  toward  the  Cloud  City.  This 
caused  the  construction  of  the  line  westward,  through  the 
Royal  Gorge,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Rockies,  and 
through  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  up,  away  up,  to  Lead- 
ville. 

Again  genius  and  work  had  accomplished  the  impossi- 
ble, and  the  croakers  were  out  of  business  for  all  time. 
Now  when  some  one  says  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
is  about  to  do  something,  there  is  eloquent  silence,  for 
the  "copper-beads"  have  learned  that  what  is  •  promised 
from  this  source,  no  matter  what  it  is,  is  redeemed.  If 
the  management  of  the  road  were  to  announce  that  it  was 
about  to  construct  a  line  to  Mars  the  olden  time  doubters 
would  be  ashamed  to  shake  their  heads. 

So  when  it  was  announced  in  1881  that  a  line  would 
be  built  over  the  magnificent  and  impossible  Marshall  pass 
to  Gunnison,  all  held  their  breath  and  waited.  They  were 
rewarded,  for  the  work  was  completed  with  great  dispatch. 
This  line  not  only  added  to  the  world-wide  fame  of  the 
road  as  the  scenic  line,  but  opened  up  a  fabulously  rich 
territory  and  made  possible  a  reciprocity  scheme  that 
added  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road  and  put  millions 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

A  very  ambitious  undertaking  was  begun  in  1882  and 
completed  in  1883,  when  the  road  was  extended  to  Grand 
Junction  on  the  western  slope  and  finally  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  by  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
railway.  This  piece  of  enterprise  has  added  millions  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  most  fertile  agricultural  sec- 
tion  in  the  United   States  was   opened   up  and   the   great 
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valleys  in  that  section  soon  began  to  blossom  like  a  gar- 
den. Taking  into  consideration  the  fruits,  the  vegetables, 
the  grain  and  the  sugar  beets,  it  is  not  any  longer  dis- 
puted that  the  development  in  this  direction  will  be  of 
rcore  lasting  benefit  to  the  state  than  even  the  mining  dis- 
coveries and  increase  made  possible  by  the  tapping  of  those 
sections. 

That  assertion  is  putting  it  strong,  but  the  rapid  strides 
in  agriculture  along  the  line  of  the  road  within  the  past 
ten  years  leave  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  bear  it  out 
in  every  detail. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  not  only  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  prospector,  but  it  has  been  a  good  com- 
rade to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  irrigate  and  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  wonderfully  rich  soil  of  the  state. 

The  line  to  Creede,  one  of  the  richest  mining  camps  in 
the  state,  was  completed  in  1S89,  and  the  management 
could  then  boast  that  all  of  the  chief  points  of  the  state, 
whether  on  account  of  mining,  or  agriculture,  or  health- 
giving  resorts  and  hunting  territories,  were  reached  by  it 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

Thus  at  length  in  the  beginnings  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  owners  and  managers  can 
look  with  pride  upon  one  of  the  most  stupendous  achieve- 
ments of  the  time.  The  millions  that  have  been  spent 
have  not  been  thrown  to  the  god  of  war  nor  to  enable  men 
to  rise  at  the  expense  of  another  man,  or  set  of  men.  Those 
millions  have  added  to  the  sum  of  happiness,  have  added 
to  the  .beauty  and  artistic  development  of  the  world,  and 
have  given  a  joy  to  countless  thousands  in  the  privileges 
or  better  life  and  higher  aims. 

Colorado  was  yet  a  territory  when  this  magnificent  sys- 
tem, now  extending  to  almost  every  mining  camp  and  agri- 
cultural center  of  Colorado,  was  projected.  Smelters,  fac- 
tories and  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  embracing  all  of  the 
occupations  of  modern  life,  have  sprung  into  existence  along 
its  lines  as  the  outcome  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  company. 

While  giving  close  attention  to  local  needs,  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  has  not  been  unmindful  of  continental  busi- 
ness which,  with  its  excellent  connections,  enables  it  to 
compete  with  the  best.  It  is  now  possible  to  reach  San 
Francisco  from  Denver,  and  vice  versa,  without  change  of 
cars,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory 
views  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world.  The  overland 
train  is  a  model  in  every  respect.  From  the  engine  to 
the  last  first-class  coach,  everything  is  bright,  new  and 
comfortable,  and  of  the  most  elegant  style  of  workmanship 
and  finish.  A  person  may  travel  the  long  journey  to  the 
Golden  Gate  and  be  equally  as  comfortable  as  it  he  were 
sitting  at  home  in  his  most  luxurious  chair. 


The  enterprise  and  care  of  the  management  for  its 
patrons  have  absolutely  obliterated  the  word  fatigue  from 
travel.  And  this  obtains  even  in  the  trips  throughout  the 
state.  A  passenger  need  not  fear  to  take  a  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  train,  even  if  it  has  no  Pullman  cars  on  it  (but 
most  of  them  do-),  because  the  chair  cars  provided  by  the 
company  are  as  comfortable  and  elegant  as  the  ordinary 
Pullman  coach.  It  resembles  the  Pullman  coach  in  ap- 
pointments, except  that  it  has  none  of  the  objections  of 
the  Pullman  as  a  day  coach.  Of  course,  when  night  over- 
takes the  traveler  he  will  always  find  a  sleeping  car  ready 
for  him  to  "turn  in." 

All  legitimate  industries  along  the  line  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  are  the  especial  care  of  the  road,  and  its 
management  encourages  the  establishment  of  new  ones  with 
especial  attention  and  inducements.  It  will  extend  its 
tracks  into  new  fields,  and  the  mere  matter  of  whether 
the  branch  or  spur  will  pay  this  month  or  next  year  does 
not  enter  into  the  question.  The  road  is  a  builder,  and 
it  looks  to  the  future  for  the  rewards  that  do  not  seem  to 
be  at  hand.  To  such  tender  enterprises  it  gives  increased 
facilities  and  offers  every  encouragement  possible. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  the  state  have  al- 
ways been  systematically  advertised  to  the  world  by  the 
road.  More  people  throughout  the  nation  have  received 
their  first  reliable  and  definite  information  from  this  her- 
ald of  the  good  things  in  store  than  from  any  other  agency. 
To-day  a  single  request  on  a  postal  card  to  the  passenger 
department  for  the  information  upon  any  feature  of  Colo- 
rado resources  will  promptly  bring  to  the  inquirer  inter- 
esting literature  upon  the  subject. 

The  scenic  attractions  of  Colorado  along  the  lines  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  have  brought  thousands  of  peo- 
ple hither  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  variety  of 
scenery  can  be  found  in  Colorado.  Monotony  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  beauty  is  present  everywhere,  and  gran- 
deur greets  the  reverent  eyes  of  all  who  traverse  the  fast- 
nesses of  her  Rocky  Mountains,  where,  the  everlasting  hills 
tower,  snow-crowned,  as  if  to  p-ierce  the  bright  and  stain- 
less blue  of  the  sun-illumined  sky. 

The  many  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  located  on  the 
line  of  this  railroad,  together  with  the  Colorado  climate, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  health  and  pleasure  seek- 
ers throughout  the  world.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  in 
connection  with  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  between  Denver 
and  Ogden,  is  the  most  desirable  route  "over  the  moun- 
tains" in  one  of  the  principal  transcontinental  lines  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  Nowhere  in  a  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent is  the  journey  enhanced  with  such  marvelous  and 
beautiful  scenery,  and  to  view  the  "sight  places"  of  Colo- 
rado one  needs  but  to  travel  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
railroad. 
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Few  persons  in  the  world's  commercial  history  have  at- 
tained more  marlved  success  than  has  Thomas  Cornish,  the 
general  manager  of  the  famous  Stratton's  Independence. 
Limited. 

While  Mr.  Cornish's  success  is  confined  principally 
within  the  broad  fields  of  mining,  it  emphasizes  a  career 
which  abounds  in  more  experience  and  greater  success  than 
has  been  the  common  heritage  of  any  other  man  whose  in- 
stinct has  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  great  mining  arena. 

Thomas  Cornish  laid  the  foundation  for  his  career  at 
the  tender  age  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  big  lead  mines  of 
southern  Wisconsin.  After  devoting  a  few  years  in  that  lo- 
cality he  removed  to  the  copper  regions  of  Michigan,  where 
he  acquired  a  practical  education,  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
one  along  the  line  of  mineralogy.  After  acquiring  all  of  the 
knowledge  that  abounded  in  the  copper  country  the  young 
miner  began  to  yearn  for  a  broader  field  of  action.  Filled 
with  his  ambition  he  started  across  the  great  plains  during 
the  early  part  of  1868  for  the  virgin  pastures  of  Colorado, 
which  so  soon  afterwards  revealed  its  great  wealth  of  sil- 
ver. 

Tpon  reaching  Colorado  he  immediately  went  to  Gilpin 
county,  where  he  became  as  familiar  with  the  sulphide  and 
tellurium  formation  as  readily  as  he  did  the  galena  and 
<opper  deposits  of  the  East. 

He  next  operated  in  Clear  Creek  county,  until  the  fall  of 
1869.       .Afterwards  he  went  to  Denver. 

But  it  was  during  the  year  of  1895  that  he  was  first  as 
sociated  with  the  Smith  and  Moffat  interests,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  Among  the  private  papers  of  Mr. 
Cornish  he  retains  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compli- 
mentary a  letter  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Moffat,  placing 
with  him  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of  all  their  proper- 
ties in  the  state  of  Colorado,  which,  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  written,  was  a  responsibility  of  gigantic  proportions, 
and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  he  yet  preserves  this  expres 


sion  of  confidence  from  his  old  friends  and  employers.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Mr.  Cornish  had  charge  of  the  entire  min- 
ing interests  of  that  well  known  firm,  which  was  easily  the 
greatest  that  ever  was,  before  or  since,  placed  under  the 
sole  management  of  any  one  man.  A  few  of  the  properties 
which  Mr.  Cornish  managed  at  one  and  the  same  time  are: 
The  Bon  Air  Mining  Company,  the  Maid  of  Erin,  the  Gray 
Eagle  and  the  Pocahontas,  the  Wolftone,  the  Star,  the 
Hazelle  Mining  Company,  the  Garbut  and  the  Big  Penrose. 

In  Creede  he  had  charge  of  the  United  Leasing  Company, 
the  Antlers,  the  Park  Regent,  and  a  number  of  other  well 
known  properties  in  that  locality. 

In  the  county  of  Clear  Creek  he  had  the  management  of 
the  following  properties:  The  Lebanon  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  included  a  number  of  important  properties; 
the  Emma  Mining  Company  and  the  Pelican-Dives  proper- 
ties were  also  under  his  management. 

In  the  great  Cripple  Creek  gold  district  Mr.  Cornish  has 
had  charge  of  the  following  well  established  mines:  The 
Victor  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  Anaconda,  the  Keystone, 
and  the  old  Legal  Tender,  now  well  known  as  the  Golden 
Cycle. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Mr.  Cornish  in  Colorado  he  has 
examined  and  acted  as  an  expert  for  scores  of  big  mining 
properties  in  the  Occident,  and  also  in  Old  Mexico.  He  has 
also  testified  in  numerous  cases  as  expert  witness  in  the 
higher  courts. 

Early  last  fall  the  owners  of  the  great  Stratton's  Inde- 
pendence. Limited,  placed  Mr.  Cornish  in  charge  of  that 
famous  property,  and  during  the  brief  period  he  has  been 
in  charge  he  has  expended  more  than  ?10.000  in  timbering 
and  in  other  improvements,  until  the  property  today  is  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cornish  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
but  his  friends  in  northern  Colorado  chose  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  upper  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  terms. 
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The  mine  that  has  given  the  Cripple  Creek  district  the 
greatest  prominence  throughout  the  civilized  world  and 
given  the  camp  an  international  reputation  is  Stratton's 
Independence. 

Wherever  civilization  exists  the  news  of  the  great  gold 
fields  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  has  gone,  and  the  news 
of  the  finds  were  heralded  largely  through  the  sale  of  the 
famous  Independence  mine  to  the  Stratton's  Independence, 
Limited,  an  English  corporation. 

In  fact,  Cripple  Creek  was  not  attracting  internationl 
attention  until  the  sale'  of  the  Independence  was  made. 
The  purchase  price  was  so  enormous,  $10,000,000.00  that 
the  camp  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  Independence  mine  was  located  Fourth  of  July  day, 
1891,  by  W.  S.  Stratton.  It  was  while  he  was  trudging 
over  Battle  mountain  that  he  noticed  a  stream  in  the  gulch 
below.  His  animal  was  thirsty  and  he  started  down  that 
he  might  give  it  water.  Passing  down  the  hillside  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  large  blowout  on  the  Independence 
and  the  outcropping  on  the  Washington.  Both  claims  were 
located.  Work  was  first  started  on  the  Washington  claim, 
he  believing  that  the  outcrop  gave  better  promise  of  min- 
eral than  the  blowout.  In  fact,  he  gave  a  bond  and  lease 
on  the  Independence,  which,  however,  was  not  taken  up. 

Ore  was  encountered  in  the  Independence  in  1892.  The 
first  shipment  was  made  to  the  Gold  and  Globe  mill,  sit- 
uated on  Cripple  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of 
Cripple  Creek.  The  returns  were  around  $22.00  to  the  ton. 
Realizing  that  he  had  a  shipping  proposition,  Stratton  pur- 
chased teams  and  started  to  do  his  own  hauling. 

The  windlass  was  soon  superseded  by  a  steam  hoist, 
but  Stratton  did  not  fully  appreciate  what  he  had  until 
he  appointed  T.  F:  Van  Waggoner  to  take  charge  of  the 
property.  That  gentleman,  a  mining  engineer  of  the  old 
school,  shipped  to  the  smelters  and  in  his  own  name,  as 
managers  of  that  time  did.  The  idea  of  the  manager  ship- 
ping the  ore  in  his  own  name  did  not  appeal  to  Strat- 
ton and  a  disagreement  resulted.  The  smelter  gave  re- 
turns of  better  than  $80.00  to  the  ton,  quite  a  difference 
from  what  the  ore  was  bringing  over  the  plates  at  the 
Gold  and  Globe  mill. 

With  the  first  smelters  returns  people  began  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  Independence  had  the  earmarks  of  a  great 
producer. 

The  first  rich  ore  was  encountered  at  the  depth  of 
eighty  feet.  The  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  proceeded 
steadily.  Level  after  level  was  opened  and  the  ore  blocked 
out.  It  was  in  1895  that  the  rich  ore  reserves  between  the 
fifth  and  fourth  levels  were  opened.  So  rich,  indeed,  was 
the  ore  that  It  was  called  the  "jewelry  shop."  The  ore 
occurred  at  the  junction  with  the  flat  vein  and  the  main 
Independence  vein.  At  places  it  has  broken  better  than 
sixty  feet  wide  and  was  proven  for  a  considerable  distance. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  owner  to  make  an  enor- 
mous production  of  ore,  his  idea  being  to  develop  and 
block  out.  When  the  shaft  had  attained  the  depth  of  900 
feet  and   it  was   known   that   the   mine   contained   ore   re- 


serves of  fabulous  richness,  Verner  Z.  Reed,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  secured  an  option  on  the  property.  He  vis'.ted 
London  and  Interested  the  Venture  Corporation.  T.  A. 
Rlckard  was  employed  to  examine'  the  mine  and  report  on 
the  ore  in  sight.  The  report  showed  that  there  was  ovei 
$6,000,000.00  worth  of  gold  bearing  ore  in  sight. 

Satisfied  that  the  property  had  an  exceedingly  bright 
future  the  deal  was  closed  whereby  the  enormous  sum  of 
$10,000,000.00  was  paid  for  the  mine. 

From  the  time  Stratton  first  commenced  to  keep  ac- 
count of  his  profits  up  to  the  time  the  Venture  Corporation 
took  charge  of  the  mine,  May  1,  1899,  his  profits  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $2,402,000.00. 

The  Venture  Corporation  took  charge  the  first  of  May, 
1899.  Instead  of  working  a  force  of  about  fifty  men,  as 
Stratton  had  been  doing,  the  management  increased  the 
force  and  In  a  short  time  over  400  men  were  on  the  pay 
roll.  The  first  year  the  British  company  paid  close  to 
$2,000,000.00  In  dividends  to  the  shareholders. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  the  well  known  American  min- 
ing engineer,  was  solicited  to  accept  the  position  of  con- 
sulting engineer,  when  it  became  known  that  the  mine 
was  not  looking  so  well.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  has  a  world- 
wide reputation,  came  here  and  spent  considerable  time 
making  a  'personal  examination  of  the  property.  While 
the  report  was  not  the  brightest  that  was  to  be  expected 
it  was  considered  correct,  being  given  by  an  experienced 
and  honest  mining  engineer. 

Realizing  that  he  had  a  hard  proposition  to  handle  Mr. 
Hammond  formulated  a  vigorous  plan  of  development. 
Among  his  first  orders  were  to  sink  the  shaft.  From  the 
depth  of  900  feet  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a 
trifle  more  than  1,400  feet.  Prospecting  was  started  in 
every  direction.  The  southern  area  had  never  been  de- 
veloped and  Mr.  Hammond  caused  extensive  work  Uj  be 
done  south  of  the  shaft. 

In  the  early  part  of  1901  the  main  Independence  vein, 
which  had  been  on  a  decided  incline  toward  the  territory 
of  the  Portland  company,  commenced  to  straighten,  and 
in  sinking  a  winze  from  the  eighth  level  down  it  appeared 
only  two  degrees  off  the  vertical,  with  depth.  In  the  de- 
velopment at  depth  nothing  has  been  overlooked  and  never 
was  a  big  mine  more  comprehensively  and  systematically 
developed.  Mr.  Hammond  advised  a  discontinuance  of  div- 
idends and  also  that  the  English  board  of  directors  take 
the  treasury  reserve  and  purchase  additional  territory  in 
the  district.  In  so  advising  them  Mr.  Hammond  demon- 
strated his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Hammond  is  too  bright  an  engineer  to  permit 
his  people  to  pay  any  fancy  prices  for  additional  property, 
but  if  the  right  thing  can  be  secured  at  the  right  price 
the  Englishmen  will  continue  to  mine  here  indefinitely. 

The  glorious  record  of  the  Independence  has  gone 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  wherever  language  Is 
spoken  the  mine  and  Its  wonderful  record  has  been  spoken 
of.     Few   mines   have   been   given   the   prominence   It   has 
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and  few  mines  have  had  the  record  to  justify  such  a  world- 
wide prominence. 

Last  fall  the  celebrated  mine  manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
nish, became  the  manager  of  the  Independence  mine.  It 
was  a  colossal  problem  that  faced  Mr.  Cornish  but  he  met 
it  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  property  today  proves 
his  inestimable  value  as  a  resourceful  and  practical  mine 
manager. 

At  present  the  daily  output  of  the  mine  is  260  tons  of 
ore.     About  450  men  are  employed  on  the  property  and  all 


of  the  levels  are  being  worked,  including  the  1150-foot 
level   up. 

Some  big  new  pumps  are  being  placed  on  the  1,400-foot 
level  to  advance  development  in  the  lower  levels.  These 
pumps  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  with  a  1,000  lift. 

It  is  a  matter  of  easy  forecast  to  say  that  Stratton's 
Independence,  Limited,  under  the  management  of  the  in- 
defatigable and  tireless  Mr.  Cornish  will  be  worked  and 
developed  to  its  greatest  capacity. 
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That  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Consolidated  Mines  Cor- 
poration, operating  on  Raven  hill,  have  been  managed  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and  the  developrnents  carried 
along  lines  that  bring  the  best  results,  was  recently  demon- 
strated by  the  opening  of  a  body  of  smelting  grade  ore, 
from  which  shipments  have  been  started  and  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

The  Central  Consolidated  Mines  Corporation  is  practi- 
cally a  close  corporation  and  little  news  concerning  its 
operations  are  given  out.  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
some  months  ago  withdrew  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
from  the  Colorado  Springs  Mining  Stock  Exchange,  and 
although  no  quotations  go  out  the  price  of  the  shares  has 
been  higher  than  the  public  quotation. 

After  drawing  the  stock  from  the  public  market,  the 
officers  formulated  a  policy  of  development  that  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  stockholders.  Ore  had  been 
found  in  the  tunnel  level.  A  raise  was  being  made  in  the 
tunnel  level  and  the  officers  decided  to  sink  a  shaft  from 
surface.  When  the  raise  and  shaft  was  connected  sinking 
was  started  below  the  tunnel  and  continued  for  215  feet, 
making  the  shaft  400  feet  below  the  collar. 

At  the  depth  of  235  feet  lielow  the  tunnel  level  Manager 
William  Whelan  encountered  a  small  streak  of  ore.  It  was 
followed,  and  with  development  he  has  exposed  an  ore  body 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  producer.  The  ore  shoot  was 
a  new  one,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  before  known. 

The  work  of  developing  the  ore  body  has  been  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
breast  of  the  level  is  six  feet  wide,  with  only  one  wall 
showing,  so  the  extent  of  the  ore  body  has  not  been  deter- 
mined in  width.  The  ore  body  has  now  been  demonstrated 
for  close  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  showing  an  average 
value  of  ore  that  will  ship  $50  to  the  ton  in  gold. 

In  the  next  level  below,  at  the  depth  of  300  feet,  the  ore 
has  been  opened  again,  proving  continuity,  and  the  work  of 
developing  the  ore  shoot  is  being  pushed  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Each  round  of  shots  in  the  breast  reveals 
a  better  condition. 

The  trend  of  this  new  ore  shoot  is  west  of  north,  and  the 
Central  Consolidated  will  have,  at  least,  1,200  feet  north  of 
the  shaft  before  leaving  the  territory.  South  of  the  shaft 
the  vein  has  not  been  developed,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  future  work  will  demonstrate  good  ore  in  that 
section. 

In  the  Unexpected  claim,  up  the  hill  from  the  main 
shaft,  the  extension  of  the  now  famous  War  Eagle  ore  shoot 
has  been  opened.  Lessee  D.  O.  Darnell,  who  is  operating 
the  War  Eagle,  on  demonstrating  the  trend  of  the  ore  shoot, 
purchased  the  lease  on  the  Unexpected  claim,  and  with 
little  work  encountered  the  ore  and  commenced  shipping. 
The  course  of  the  ore  shoot  is  east  and  west,  which  gives 
the  Central  Consolidated   1,200  feet  of  that  vein  through 


their  own  group  and  the  vein  rights  ttey  own  through  the 
Kittle  Hollis  and  the  Amanda  properties.  The  Central 
company  owns  16.42  acres  of  surface  rights,  which,  with 
additional  vein  rights  in  outside  territory,  gives  them  a 
total  of  22  acres  of  vein  rights  in  which  to  operate  and 
mine  ore.  The  Unexpected  claim  is  segregated  from  the 
main  Central  group  by  the  Kittie  Hollis  and  the  Amanda, 
but  owns  veins  rights  through  those  properties  to  the  main 
group. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  ore  already  opened  there  is  an 
immense  body  of  low-grade  ore.  It  was  cut  by  the  tunnel 
that  has  been  driven  1,000  feet  in  from  the  portal.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  tunnel  this  enormous  body  of  oxidized  ore 
has  been  exposed  and  its  width  proven  to  be  fifty  feet.  It 
has  been  proven  in  each  succeeding  level  driven  from  the 
shaft,  and  its  continuity  proven  for  215  feet.  An  era  of 
cyaniding  has  dawned,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
extremely  low-grade  oxidized  ore  can  be  treated  at  a  profit, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  body  will  yield  a  handsome 
revenue  to  the  company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  proposition  has  already  been  made 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  whereby  a  mill  will  be 
erected  and  the  ore  handled.  The  proposition  was  to  lease 
it,  but  the  officers  were  far-seeing  enough  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  If  a  lessee  could  make  money,  after  paying  a  roy- 
alty, the  company  could  make  more,  and  they  now  have  the 
matter  of  erecting  their  own  mill  under  consideration. 

The  officers  of  the  Central  Consolidated  Mines  Corpora- 
tion are:  William  Whelan,  president  and  manager:  J.  W. 
Nicholas,  vice-president,  and  Thomas  Killen,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

William  Whelan,  president  and  manager,  has  charge  of 
the  active  operations.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  developed  the  prop- 
erty into  a  good  producer.  The  expense  of  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  cost  in  which  good 
work  can  be  obtained,  which  is  a  big  item  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

Thomas  Lilleen,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  looks  after 
the  financial  end  of  the  company,  and  that  he  has  done 
well  is  best  evidenced  by  the  statements  issued  to  the 
stockholders.  The  office  of  the  Corporation  is  room  33 
Postofflce  block,  Colorado  Springs. 

The  officers,  together  with  W.  J.  Harmon,  of  Cedar 
Bluffs;  Henry  Archer,  of  Fremont, Neb.,  and  Dr.  R.  K.  Hutch- 
ings,  of  Colorado  Springs,  form  the  board  of  directors. 
All  of  the  gentlemen  have  visited  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict and  are  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  camp. 

To  date  there  has  been  produced  from  the  property  a 
total  of  $35,593.38  worth  of  gold-bearing  ore.  With  the  new 
ore  in  sight  it  is  a  safe  prediction  to  make  that  that  sum 
will  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  figures  a  year 
hence. 
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VI 


Good  Prospective  Mining  Territory  which  is 

Controlled  by  The  Reed  Investment  Company  of 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1901  The  Reed  Investment 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Verner  Z.  Reed  is  president  and 
O.  H.  Shoup  secretary,  adopted  a  policy  of  working  the 
properties  which  they  controlled  by  the  leasing  system. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  longer  time 
lease  with  a  lower  royalty,  so  that  on  all  the  properties 
which  they  control,  there  has  been  active  develoi)ment 
work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  lessees. 

THE    DANTE   GOLD    MINING   COMPANY. 

The  Dante  Gold  Mining  company  own  the  Dante  claim 
on  Bull  hill,  which  is  surrounded  by  such  well  known 
mines  as  the  Blue  Bird,  John  A.  Logan,  Orphia  May, 
Lucky  Guss  and  others.  During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  an  average  of  over  ten  men  a  day  at  work  upon  the 
property.  The  production  last  year,  however,  was  not  as 
large  as  it  was  during  the  years  just  previous.  The  main 
shaft  is  450  feet  in  depth  and  the  property  is  fully  equipped 
with  shaft  house  and  machinery.  The  principal  lessees  of 
the  property  have  tried  to  arrange  with  the  owners  of  ad- 
joining properties  to  drift  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
deep  shafts  into  the  Dante  claim,  at  1,000  feet  In  depth. 
So  far  the  arrangement  has  not  been  made. 

THE    ROBERT   BURNS   MINING   COMPANY. 

The  Robert  Burns  Mining  company  own  the  Robert 
Burns  lode  and  mill  site  located  on  Guyot  hill  and  the 
Jay  Bird  and  the  Maid  claims  located  on  Bull  hill.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Jack  Martin  Leasing  company  has 
been  actively  developing  the  Robert  Burns  claim.  They 
began  their  work  where  the  company  stopped  some  time 
ago,  when  their  treasury  funds  gave  out,  and  have  con- 
tinued the  drift  in  a  southerly  direction  for  over  350  feet, 
expecting  to  cut  some  of  the  dykes  and  leads  known  to 
exist  in  that  section.  In  doing  this  work  they  have  em- 
ployed on  an  average  of  four  men  a  day. 

The  leasing  company  seem  well  pleased  with  their  show- 
ing and  expect  to  encounter  pay  ore  within  a  reasonable 
time.  On  the  Bull  hill  properties  of  this  company  there 
is  a  lease  in  operation.  The  recent  strike  on  the  War 
Eagle  claim  is  not  tar  from  the  company's  property. 

THE    FAUNTLEROY   GOLD    MINING   CO. 

The  Fauntleroy  Gold  Mining  company  own  the  Little 
Fauntleroy  claim  on  Gold  hill,  a  part  of  the  Garfield  on 
Mineral  hill  and  the  Mary  D.,  south  of  the  town  of  Victor. 


During  the  past  year  active  development  work  has  been 
done  on  the  Little  Fauntleroy  claim  and  some  ore  has 
been  shipped.  The  principal  development  work  on  the 
Fauntleroy  claim  was  done  in  the  Ophelia  tunnel,  which 
cuts  this  property  at  278  feet  from  the  surface.  Arrange- 
ments are  about  completed  to  have  the  work  resumed  in 
the  tunnel. 

THE   ROSE   NICOL  GOLD   MINING  CO. 

The  Rose  Nicol  Gold  Mining  company  own  the  Rose, 
part  of  the  Big  Banta,  part  of  the  Dexter  and  Last  Ef- 
fort, lying  just  north  of  the  property  of  the  Portland  Gold 
Mining  company.  The  main  shaft  is  down  450  feet  and 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  from  two  to  three 
sets  of  lessees  working  upon  the  property.  So  far  no  ore 
has  been  shipped  from  the  Rose  Nicol  properties,  but  the 
location   of  the  company's  ground   is  good. 

THE  GOLDEN  TERRY  MINING  CO. 

The  Golden  Terry  Mining  company  are  the  owners  of 
the  Golden  Terry  and  the  Ruby  claims,  located  on  Carbon- 
ate hill,  and  during  the  past  year  the  property  has  been 
worked  by  a  lessee.  A  tunnel  was  driven  into  the  hillside 
225  feet  in  length  and  then  in  addition  thereto  about  100 
feet  of  drifting  was  done.  From  the  bottom  of  the  drift 
a  winze  was  sunk  forty  feet  in  depth  on  a  vein  about  three 
feet  in  width,  which  showed  values  as  high  as  J18.00. 

THE  TENDERFOOT  HILL  CONSOLIDATED  MINING  CO. 

The  Tenderfoot  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  company  sus- 
pended operations  on  company  account  over  a  year  ago. 
The  company  owns  what  was  formerly  the  Alta  Mont  group 
and  the  Deadwood  group,  on  TerKlerfoot  hill.  The  main 
shaft  is  over  500  feet  deep  and  the  company  have  in  the 
treasury  a  working  capital  of  $26,000.00  in  cash. 

THE    PRINCESS    MINING   CO. 

The  Princess  Mining  company  are  the  owners  of  the 
MoUie  Bell  lode  on  Raven  hill,  adjoining  the  Elkton,  and 
owns  on  Beacon  hill  the  Little  Mildred  and  Grey  Eagle 
claims.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  lease  in 
operation  on  the  Mollie  Bell  under  Messrs.  Clements  and 
Osborne,  who  are  also  operating  a  lease  on  the  Tornado, 
belonging  to  the  Elkton  company. 
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LAST  DOLLAR  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 


The  late  development  in  the  bottom  level  of  the  rich 
Last  Dollar  mine,  on  Bull  hill,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  statement  is  warranted  that  the  Last  Dollar  mine  con- 
tains the  richest  ore  at  the  greatest  depth  of  any  mine  in 
the  entire  Cripple  Creek  district. 

The  statement  is  broad,  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
conditions.  It  but  goes  to  prove  that  as  depth  is  gained  the 
ore  bodies  of  the  district  will  show  a  permanency  and  rich- 
ness remarkable  indeed. 

The  shaft  of  the  Last  Dollar  is  now  down  to  the  depth 
of  1,220  feet,  with  practically  no  sloping  done  below  the 
tenth  level,  proving  200  feet  of  rich  virgin  ground  ready  for 
the  miner's  pick  at  any  moment. 

From  the  bottom  level  a  winze  has  been  sunk  that  is 
showing  remarkable  ore.  The  winze  is  eight  by  twelve  feet 
in  size,  and  is  all  in  ore  of  a  fair  grade.  There  is  a  streak 
of  strictly  high-grade  ore  that  yields  from  100  up  to  200 
ounces  of  gold,  300  up  to  1,000  ounces  of  silver  and  from  S 
to  15  per  cent,  copper  to  the  ton. 

The  occurrence  of  gray  copepr  at  such  depth  is  sug- 
gestive of  secondary  enrichment.  The  finding  of  this  con 
dition  opens  a  new  field  of  mental  speculation  for  the  min- 
ing engineers  that  may  result  in  great  profit  to  the  future 
of  the  camp. 

The  Last  Dollar  has  always  been  noted  for  rich  ore.  and 
if  the  portion  of  the  property  already  worked  was  the  poor 
portion,  what  may  be  expected  from  the  zone  of  secondary 
enrichment? 

Above,  in  the  tenth,  ninth  and  eighth  levels,  the  work  of 
stoping  and  breaking  ore  is  in  progress.  A  production  of 
fully  1.500  tons  a  month  is  being  made. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  a  policy  of  developing  and 
blocking  out  ore  in  reserve  has  been  followed,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  known  just  what  amount  of  ore  there  is  in 
sight.  The  present  conditions  warrant  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  resume  the  payment  of  dividends.  I^ast  month  divi- 
dends were  resumed,  the  stockholders  being  paid  two  cents 
per  share,  amounting  to  $30,000  that  was  disbursed.  With 
the  payment  of  that  dividend  the  company  has  paid  to  date 
the  sum  of  $210,000  from  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  ore.  The 
dividend  is  paid  quarterly,  and  from  the  present  conditioji 
it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  dividends  will  be  continued  in  th" 
future. 

The  company  owns  a  total  of  eighteen  acres  of  territory 
on  Bull  hill,  that  lays  in  the  pathway  of  the  great  northeast 
by  southwest  system  of  veins  and  dykes  that,  over  on  Bat- 
tle mountain,  adjoining  the  property,  has  produced  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  gold-bearing  rock,  and  yielded  over 
$10,000,000  that  was  paid  in  dividends  alone.  With  such  a 
fact  presented,  and  the  ore  now  in  sight,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Last  Dollar  will  yield  its  proportion  of 
profit  to  the  stockholders,  in  comparison  with  the  othpr 
mines. 


The  Last  Dollar  Gold  Mining  Company  commenced  oper- 
ations on  company  account  in  February  of  1895.  A  shaft 
was  started,  which  is  now  down  to  the  depth  of  1,220  feet. 
The  levels  extended  show  a  vast  amount  of  ore,  some  of 
which  is  very  rich,  while  all  will  ship  a  good,  fair  grade 
that  nets  handsome  profits  to  the  company. 

The  Last  Dollar  company  has  been  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  encountered  any  flow  of  water,  which, 
of  course,  has  reduced  the  expense  of  operations  very  con- 
siderably under  that  of  the  adjoining  properties,  that  were 
forced  to  handle  millions  of  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Last  Dollar  company  has 
made  a  wonderful  improvement,  both  underground  and  on 
the  surface.  An  entirely  new  shaft  house  was  erected  at  a 
considerable  cost.  An  ore  house,  the  equal  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  built  in  the  district,  was  constructed.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  rock  hoisted  has  been  reduced  to  a  very 
small  item. 

A  new  air  compressor,  sufficient  to  furnish  air  to  oper- 
ate fifteen  machines,  was  Installed.  The  air  capacity  is 
sufficient  to  last  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  majority 
of  the  drills  are  kept  on  development  in  opening  new  terri- 
tory and  blocking  out. 

The  work  being  done  at  the  present  time  is  about  in  the 
center  of  the  propertj',  which  leaves  both  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  estate  practically  untouched,  making  it 
virgin  ground.  That  the  present  known  and  proven  ore 
shoots  extend  to  the  virgin  territory  there  is  no  question, 
and  the  only  thing  needed  to  demonstrate  that  fact  is  devel- 
opment work.  The  face  of  the  ore  shoots  are  showing  good 
ore.  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  extend  in 
both  directions.  What  future  operations  in  the  undeveloped 
area  of  the  company's  estate  may  show  is  difficult,  of  course, 
to  estimate,  but  conditions  point  to  the  fact  that  just  as  rich 
ore  may  be  looked  for  in  that  portion  as  is  now  being  broken 
in  the  center  of  the  estate. 

The  tracks  of  the  Golden  Circle  railroad  extend  to  the 
ore  house  of  the  company,  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore 
from  the  mine  on  board  of  cars  is  very  slight,  which  means 
a  big  saving.  This  is  true  also  of  the  fuel  used.  The  rail- 
road tracks  go  to  the  ore  bins,  where  the  cars  are  unloaded. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  only  sufficient  ore  has  been 
shipped  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  operations.  Vast 
reserves  have  been  blocked.  Now  the  board  of  directors 
know  that  the  life  of  the  mine,  opened  to  the  depth  it  is. 
will  prove  a  most  wonderful  one.  and  that  the  future  is  ex- 
tremely bright  from  every  standpoint. 

The  officers  of  the  Last  Dollar  Gold  Mining  Company 
are:  R.  P.  Lounsbery.  president  and  treasurer;  Anton 
Filers,  vice-president,  and  H.  Hanington,  secretary. 

The  officers,  together  with  Willard  P.  Ward,  Henry  Selig- 
man,  B.  Y.  Frost.  F.  E.  Brooks  and  Henry  R.  Wolcott.  form 
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the  board  of  dii'ectors  that  manage  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Carl  Eilers  is  the  manager  of  the  Last  Dollar  company, 
while  Charles  Walden  is  the  superintendent,  who  looks  af 
ter  the  active  development  of  the  property  and  to  whom  the 
credit  of  developing  it  into  a  bonanza  producer  is  due. 


The  past  of  the  Last  Dollar  mine  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  future. 

With  the  record  of  being  the  producer  of  the  richest  ore 
at  the  greatest  depth  at  present,  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  future  may  bring  when  the  great  bonanza  veins  of  Bat- 
tle mountain  are  encountered  and  developed. 
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From  the  present  physical  condition  the  future  outlook 
for  the  Independence  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company  is 
very  bright,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  company  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  investment  they  hold. 

A  year  ago  to-day  the  company  was  $50,000  in  debt. 
To-day  they  commence  the  new  year  with  all  indebtedness 
cleared  away  and  close  to  $20,000  in  the  treasury. 

That  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty and  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for  by  those  interested. 
The  money  that  paid  the  debts  and  left  a  good  treasury 
reserve  was  derived  from  royalties  paid  by  the  Cripple 
Creek  Mining  Company,  a  close  corporation  that  is  operat- 
ing the  property  under  a  three  years'  lease.  The  fact  that 
sufficient  money  was  derived  from  royalties  alone  gives  an 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  ore  that  was  broken  and  shipped 
by  the  lessees  ^to  not  only  meet  their  own  expenses,  but  pay 
such  an  enormous  sum  in  royalties  to  the  company. 

The  Cripple  Creek  Mining  Company  started  operations 
on  the  property  January  4,  1902.  The  shaft  was  down  to 
the  depth  of  850  feet  and  conditions  were  not  the  brightest. 
The  bottom  level  had  a  "sick"  appearance.  With  very  little 
ore  in  sight  the  management  started  the  work  of  develop- 
ment, which  was  pushed  along  steadily  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

A  drift  from  the  850-foot  station  was  extended  north- 
ward, with  the  result  that  a  splendid  body  of  ore  was 
opened  that  with  development  proved  permanent.  The 
shaft  was  sunk  an  additional  100  feet,  making  the  shaft  950 
feet  deep.  At  that  depth  the  ore  body  was  again  proven. 
Then  the  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  was  resumed,  and  an 
additional  200  feet  was  gained,  making  the  total  depth  1,150 
feet.  The  ore  has  already  been  proven  as  low  as  the  1,050- 
foot  level,  and  the  bottom  level  is  now  being  extended  west 
to  cut  the  ore  which  they  expect  with  almost  any  shot. 

As  depth  is  being  gained  the  ore  bodies  are  not  only 
proving  to  be  larger,  but  the  general  grade  of  the  rock 
shipped  is  of  higher  value,  demonstrating  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  rosy  with  promise.  The  ore  shoot 
was  first  encountered  in  the  fourth  level,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  ore-bearing  vein  system  that  was  worked  when 
the  mine  was  first  opened. 

The  development  of  the  yast  year  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and,  being  in  a  part  of  the  company's  territory 
that  had  hardly  been  exploited  before,  goes  to  show  that 
little  is  known  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  Independence. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  company's  estate  little  de- 
velopment work  has  been  done,  and  for  that  reason  that 
portion  of  the  estate  can  be  called  virgin  territory.  What 
may  lay  hidden  beneath  the  surface  is  hard  to  tell.  The 
southern  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  a  piece  of  ground 
700  to  1,600  feet.  The  only  development,  to  speak  of,  is  the 
old  King  and  Whitting  shaft,  which  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
900  feet 

No  very  great  amount  of  work  was  performed  there,  but 
ore  bodies  of  sufiicient  dimensions  were  encountered  to 
prove  that  the  territory  is  a  veritable  treasure  vault,  and 
but  needs  work  to  uncover  the  vast  deposits  of  gold-bearing 
ore  that  lay  in  the  great  veins  and  dykes.  Only  one  ore 
shoot  has  been  demonstrated  from  the  King  and  Whitting 
shaft.  A  second  vein  was  encountered,  but  it  was  not  thor- 
oughly prospected  from  the  shaft.  From  the  main  shaft  a 
level  has  been  driven  down  the  hill  and  the  second  vein 
opened.  There  is  a  marked  improvement  with  each  shot, 
and  the  showing  is  getting  better  steadily.  Ore  is  being 
broken  and  shipments  started,  proving  that  the  vein  con- 
tains ore  in  paying  quantities.  That  it  is  the  same  vein  as 
has  been  opened  in  the  lower  shaft  has  been  proved  by  a 
survey,  so  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  territory  the  vein  will  yield  immense  values. 

The  future  development  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Inde- 
pendence    Consolidated     Company's     territory     is     being 


watched  with  considerable  interest  by  every  one  who  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  concerning  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  big  things  looked  for  in  the  future  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vindicator  ore  shoot  that  trends  toward  the 
Independence.  The  Vindicator  ore  shoot  has  yielded  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  ore, 
and  with  depth  is  proving  to  be  richer  than  in  any  of  the 
upper  levels.  That  the  Independence  Consolidated  Company 
will  cut  it  there  is  no  doubt.  With  that  ore  shoot  opened 
the  company  can  maintain  dividends  that  will  make  every 
stockholder  happy. 

Little  of  the  forty-seven  acres  of  territory  owned  by  the 
Independence  Consolidated  Company  has  been  prospected, 
so  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  is 
practically  virgin  ground.  The  past  year  has  proven  that 
little  is  known  of  the  richness  of  the  ore  shoots,  and  what 
the  future  will  bring  forth  in  the  undeveloped  part  of  the 
estate  is  conjectural. 

The  property  of. the  company  lays  in  the  draw  below 
the  town  of  Altman,  the  highest  incorporated  town  in  the 
world.  The  town  of  Independence  is  situated  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Independence  company. 

Many  rich  and  known  ore  shoots  in  adjoining  properties 
are  converging  into  the  territory  of  the  Independence  Con- 
solidated, and  the  future  prospects  are  extremely  bright, 
for  development  is  proving  new  and  wonderful  things  stead- 
ily. 

The  property  will  be  operated  by  the  Cripple  Creek  Min 
ing  Company  until  January  1,  1905,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  lease.  The  Cripple  Creek  Mining  Company  is  being 
managed  by  R.  P.  Russell,  a  mining  man  of  considerable 
experience,  whose  success  in  locating  great  ore  bodies  has 
been  phenomenal.  Mr.  Russell  is  the  type  of  a  manager 
who  does  his  work  underground  and  says  very  little.  Keep- 
ing everlastingly  at  a  thing  brings  success,  seems  to  have 
been  his  motto.  That  he  has  been  successful  every  one  in 
the  district  well  knows. 

At  the  present  time  the  Cripple  Creek  Mining  Company 
is  breaking  and  shipping  about  sixty-five  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
that  will  average  $40  to  the  ton,  so  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  Independence  company  is  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  each  month  in  royalties. 

The  equipment  of  the  company  is  as  fine  as  there  is  in 
the  entire  district.  The  ore  and  shaft  houses  are  con- 
structed of  steel,  and  will  last  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  air  compressor  is  large  enough  to  furnish  air  for  fif- 
teen drills. 

The  tracks  of  the  Midland  Terminal  and  Florence  & 
Cripple  Creek  Railroad  Companies  run  to  the  ore  bins,  so 
the  loading  of  ore  is  accomplished  with  hardly  any  expense 
at  all. 

The  development  of  the  property  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  each  month  sees  an  im- 
provement that  makes  the  future  of  the  property  that  much 
brighter.  Some  of  the  richest  ore  bodies  and  the  widest 
known  in  the  district  are  to  be  found  in  the  draw  in  which 
the  company's  estate  is  situated,  and  many  of  the  known 
ore  bodies  are  trending  right  into  the  heart  of  the  property, 
so  with  considerable  more  depth  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how 
really  rich  the  property  may  prove  to  be. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Eben  Smith,  president: 
W.  S.  Montgomery,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Dunham,  general 
manager,  and  E.  G.  Thomas,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
officers,  with  C.  C.  Hamlin,  form  the  board  of  directors  that 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  company.  That  they  have  done 
the  best  for  everybody  concerned  was  evidenced  by  them 
granting  such  an  advantageous  lease  on  the  property,  which 
in  a  year's  time  the  royalties  have  paid  off  all  the  indebt- 
edness, amounting  to  $50,000,  and  left  a  surplus  of  $20,000 
in  the  treasury.  Now  that  no  debts  stand  against  the  com- 
pany, it  is  readily  seen  that  the  coming  year  will  see  money 
roll  into  the  treasury  in  a  most  gratifying  way. 
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THE  ISABELLA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 


With  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Isabella  Gold  Mining  company,  and  with  the  new  ore 
opened  the  outlook  for  the  stockholders  is  very  bright. 

An  important  development  was  made  below  the  tenth 
level.  At  that  point  a  new  ore  body  was  encountered  and 
has  just  been  opened  in  the  eleventh  level.  The  ore  shoot 
averages  three  feet  wide  and  is  yielding  rock  that  ships 
$80.00  to  the  ton. 

Besides  that  vein,  another  and  important  one  has  been 
found.  The  trend  is  north  and  south  and  already  has  been 
opened  in  three  levels,  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
Stopiiig  is  now  in  progress  at  various  points.  The  vein 
is  eight  feet  across,  with  the  ore  streak  varying  from  six 
inches  to  three  feet  in  width,  containing  an  average  value 
of  $30.00  to  the  ton  in  gold. 

The  management  wisely  concluded  to  lease  a  portion  of 
the  property.  The  result  was  beneficial.  At  present  there 
are  seven  lessees  shipping  ore  and  the  royalty  money  de- 
rived from  them  amounts  to  close  to  $3,000.00  per  month, 
which  helps  to  bear  operating  expenses. 

During  the  year  the  company  went  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  development  and  has  accomplished  fully  one  mile 
of  lateral  work.  While  the  cost  was  considerable,  the  re- 
sults have  more  than  justified  the  expense.  The  company 
sold  the  Snow  Bird  fractions,  containing  about  1.3  acres 
and  realized  the  sum  of  $7,000.00  net.  The  fractions  were 
segregated  from  the  main  body  of  ground  and  were  worth- 
less as  acreage  except  to  the  adjoining  property. 

The  thirteenth  level  has  been  drained  of  the  water  and 
vigorous  prospecting  started  and  good  results  may  be  looked 
for  at  that  depth. 


The  company  is  now  on  a  paying  basis;  in  fact,  the 
treasury  is  being  built  up  and  General  Manager  De  la 
Vergne  is  more  than  sanguine  that  the  future  of  the  prop- 
erty has  not  been  brighter  at  any  time  during  the  last 
year.  A  profit  was  made  both  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  of  the  year  just  closed.  Another  shift  has 
been  added  to  the  working  force  at  the  mine,  which  is  the 
best  evidence   of  the   improved  conditions. 

When  the  present  board  of  directors  took  office  they 
found  that  the  treasury  was  reduced  ,to  about  $40,000.00, 
with  no  ore  In  sight.  They  realized  the  necessity  of  an 
economical  management.  The  expense  of  the  office  in  Col- 
orado Springs  was  immediately  cut  to  $150.00  a  month. 
Salaries  of  all  kinds  were  abolished,  except  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  treasurer  and  general  manager.  The  services 
of  the  general  manager  are  of  such  a  character  that  so 
much  of  his  time  is  required  that  he  could  not  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  work  for  nothing.  However,  the  salaries 
are  small  and  the  stockholders  are  "to  be  congratulated  that 
such  a  man  as  E.  M.  De  la  Vergne  was  secured.  With  hi"m 
in  charge  of  the  active  mining  operations  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  expense  will  be  cut  to  the  smallest  amount 
where  good  work  can  be  accomplished. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  William 
Lennox,  president;  J.  K.  Babbett.  vice  president;  W.  T. 
Doubt,  treasurer;  J.  F.  Sanger,  secretary;  E.  M.  De  la 
Vergne.  general  manager.  The  officers,  together  with  Ed- 
ward Glddings  and  John  G.  Shields,  form  the  board  of 
directors  that  manages  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

While  the  board  of  directors  have  had  to  meet  frequently 
and  do  a  vast  amount  of  work,  none  of  them  receive  one 
penny  for  salary,  their  time  being  given  free. 
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THE   CRIPPLE   CREEK   TIMES 


To  the  persistency  and  pluck  of  an  humble  prospector 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  world  has  been  enriched  by  many 
millions  of  golden  treasure.  Laughed  at  as  a  visionary,  re- 
garded by  some  as  being  weak-minded  because  of  his 
ceaseless  search  through  the  hills  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
region  for  the  gold  which  he  declared  existed  there,  Bob 
Womack,  the  discoverer  of  Cripple  Creek,  never  rested 
until  his  mission  was  accomplished  and  the  great  gold 
camp  had  been  given  to  the  world. 

Robert  Womack  was  born  in  Kentucky  54  years  ago. 
He  was  of  sturdy  Irish-American  stock,  the  kind  that  peo- 
ples wildernesses  and  discovers  hidden  treasure.  Of  the 
blood  of  Daniel  Boone,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Womacks 
should  be  found  upon  the  borders  of  civilization. 

The  Womacks,  father  and  son,  came  to  Colorado  in 
1872,  and  located  a  cattle  ranch  about  15  miles  north  of 
Pueblo.  Robert,  for  several  years  after  coming  to  Colo- 
rado, worked  as  a  cowboy  in  the  employ  of  his  father. 
In  1876  father  and  son  came  to  the  Cripple  Creek  region, 
and  purchased  the  Welty  homestead,  which  covered  what 
is  now  the  townsite  of  Cripple  Creek. 

As  time  progressed  Womack  acquired  other  lands,  not- 
ably the  Requa  townsite  and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Pisgah,  which  were  added  to  the  ranch,  known  as 
the  Broken  Box  ranch. 

Along  in  1886  the  Womacks,  who  had  mortgaged  the 
ranch  to  Bennett  &  Myers,  found  that  they  were  unable  to 
even  pay  the  interest  and  the  Denver  firm  foreclosed,  and 
the  elder  Womack  returned  to  the  ranch  near  Colorado 
Springs. 

Bob  had  always  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
hills  surrounding  Cripple  Creek  contained  gold  in  paying 
quantities,  and  in  1878  he  started  out  upon  his  quest.  His 
first  location  was  the  El  Paso  Gold  King.  He  took  some 
of  the  rock  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  it  was  assayed, 
showing  considerable  richness. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  showing  made.  Bob  neglected 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  upon  the  claim  and  it  was 
jumped.  The  new  locators  failed  to  work  their  assess- 
ments, and  Womack  again  located  the  property.  The  Gold 
King  had  been  jumped  three  different  times  and  during  its 
history  had  borne  several  different  names  before  it  be 
came  celebrated  as  the  El  Paso  Gold  King.     . 

During  the  years  '90  and  '91  Womack  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  locations  in  the  camp.  Generous  to  a  fault, 
whenever  one  of  his  friends  was  looking  for  a  location. 
Bob  would  present  them  with  a  claim,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  of  the  best  properties  in  the  district 
passed  through  his  hands  without  his  having  received  the 
slightest  benefit  therefrom.  Among  the  properties  upon 
the  claims  which  the  generous  prospector  gave  away  were 
such  as  the  Kittle  M..  the  Lone  Star,  the  Abe  Lincoln,  the 


C.  O.  D.,  the  Rebecca,  and  dozens  of  others  on  Bull  hill  and 
Battle  mountain. 

Just  previous  to  the  rush  of  1891  a  fake  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Florissant  was  published  in  the  Denver 
papers  and  prospectors  flocked  thither,  Womack  among  the 
number. 

At  that  point  Womack  managed  to  persuade  a  party, 
among  the  members  of  which  were  Joe  Hanbury,  Frank 
Costello  and  P.  J.  Ryan,  to  come  to  Cripple  Creek.  This 
party  located  the  Blue  Bird,  Anaconda,  Mary  McKinney 
and  other  north-end  properties.  Samples  from  these  claims 
were  assayed  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  and  the  re- 
sults caused  the  rush  of  1891  to  the  district. 

Womack,  after  the  loss  of  the  Broken  Box  ranch,  still 
continued  to  make  it  his  home,  performing  all  sort  of  work 
to  pay  for  his  board,  while  he  spent  his  days  in  the  hills, 
prospecting  for  the  yellow  metal.  He  was  regarded  as 
considerable  of  a  nuisance  by  Manager  Carr  of  the  ranch, 
who  believed  that  he  was  weak-minded  upon  the  subject 
of  gold.  Mr.  Carr  reported  to  Myers  that  every  hole  sunk 
by  Womack  meant  the  loss  of  a  steer. 

When  Mr.  Myers  visited  the  ranch  he  and  Carr  went 
to  where  Womack  was  at  work,  up  Poverty  gulch,  at  what 
is  now  the  Gold  King,  and,  calling  Bob  from  the  hole, 
Myers  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  ranch. 
Bob  denied  that  his  prospects  had  caused  the  loss  of  any 
cattle,  and  before  the  proprietor  of  the  ranch  left  the  pros- 
pector had  partially  converted  him  to  his  own  opinion  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  region,  and  Myers  took  with  him  to 
Denver  a  sack  of  rock  from  the  Gold  King. 

Whether  the  Denver  assayer  who  received  the  rock  had 
contemptouously  thrown  it  into  the  alley,  or  whether  his 
tests  were  not  of  the  proper  sort,  may  never  be  known, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  failed  to  report  a  single  trace 
in  what  afterward  turned  out  to  be  the  richest  ore  ever 
found  upon  the  American  continent,  and  Myers  was  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  However,  Bob 
Womack  made  him  exceedingly  rich  after  all,  for  the  de- 
spised ranch  of  the  Womacks  became  the  Cripple  Creek 
townsite,  the  sale  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Myers'  own 
statement,  netted  the  firm  of  Bennett  &  Myers  a  large  for- 
tune. 

Bob  Womack  sold  the  El  Paso  Gold  King  claim  for 
$.300.  and  the  purchaser  a  little  later  sold  a  third  interest 
for  $35,000.  To-day  the  property  could  not  be  purchased 
for  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  already  made  sev- 
eral men  rich. 

Bob  Womack  to-day  lives  in  Colorado  Springs,  and  as- 
sists a  spinster  sister  in  running  a  boarding  house  and  in 
taking  care  of  their  father,  who  is  nearly  ninety  years  old. 
The  last  visit  of  the  discoverer  of  Cripple  Creek  to  the 
camp  was  on  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  pioneers  of  the  dis- 
trict vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  honor. 
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THE  STRATTON  CRIPPLE  CREEK 
MINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 


When  the  hand  of  death  struck  down  W.  S.  Stratton. 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  lost  a  friend,  whose  faith  in  the 
future  of  deep  mining  was  so  strong  and  firm  that  he 
spent  millions  in  the  acquirement  of  acreage,  and  had 
started  the  most  gigantic  projects  to  prove  his  theories 
ever  conceived  in  the  mind  of  a  scientific  mining  man. 

The  late  W.  S.  Stratton  was  a  man  of  action  not  of 
words.  He  saw  and  believed,  and  was  always  willing  to 
back  his  belief  with  money.  It  is  such  men  who  are  bene- 
ficial to  a  locality.  They  upbuild.  Their  improvements 
are  of  a  character  that  are  lasting,  and  serve  for  an  in- 
definite time  for  the  welfare  and  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. At  first  the  improvement  is  not  so  noticeable,  or  the 
effect  as  great,  but  in  time  they  are  felt  and  appreciated. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  late  W.  S.  Stratton's  projects 
will  all  have  been  carried  out,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
can  any  one  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
takings he  started. 

The  desire  and  dream  of  the  late  millionaire  was  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  northern  end  of  the  district  there 
was  to  be  found,  with  development,  just  as  rich  and  great 
ore  bodies  as  was  found  in  the  southern  area  of  the  camp. 
His  conclusion  was  not  reached  on  the  say-so  of  any  per- 
son or  number  of  persons.  Close  study,  along  scientific 
lines,  was  his  guide.  Many  a  day  he  tramped  over  Gold, 
Globe,  Ironclad  and  Bull  hills,  studying  the  geological  con- 
ditions. This  place  and  that  place  were  prospected.  His 
practiced  eye  saw  everything;  nothing  escaped  his  keen 
scrutiny. 

After  the  sale  of  his  famous  bonanza,  the  Independence, 
on  Battle  mountain,  he  began  to  buy  north-end  acreage. 
Property  he  sought,  and,  while  many  ran  the  price  up,  he 
went  steadily  ahead  until  he  had  expended  about  $4,500,000 
of  the  $10,000,000  he  had  just  received. 

His  especial  favorites  were  Gold,  Globe,  Ironclad  and 
Bull  hills.  On  those  hills  he  acquired  hundreds  of  acres  of 
territory.  Then  he  formed  the  Stratton  Cripple  Creek 
Mining  and  Development  Company,  in  which  all  the  acre- 
age was  included. 

In  September,  1900,  he  started  active  operations,  and 
for  a  period  of  ten  months  he  expended  the  enormous  sum 
of  close  to  $500,000,  all  of  which  came  from  his  private 
purse.  A  halt  a  million  dollars!  Few  people  would  put 
up  that  sum  without  anything  coming  in,  but  Mr.  Stratton 
was  demonstrating  his  theories.  He  knew  that  he  would 
open  wondrous  ore  bodies  and  that  the  money  was  being 
wisely  spent.  That  sum  does  not  include  the  vast  amount 
he  spent  in  equipping  the  various  shafts  with  machinery, 
or  the  development  performed  prior  to  forming  the  big 
corporation. 

Deep  mining,  he  thought,  would  prove  profitable  to  the 
man  who  had  the  nerve  to  go  ahead  and  not  worry  about 
what  he  was  spending.  His  hobby  was  Globe  hill.  The 
geological  conditions  were  perfect  there  tor  the  opening 
of  great  ore  bodies.  He  figured  that  the  granite  of  Poverty 
gulch  was  dipping  in  the  hill  at  such  a  rate  that  it  would 
be  cut  at  a  depth  varying  from  1.800  feet  to   2,000  feet. 


When  the  granite  was  encountered,  he  theorized,  great  ore 
bodies  would  be  encountered. 

With  that  theory  well  in  his  mind  he  projected  the  Lady 
Stith  shaft,  and  gave  orders  to  commence  sinking  and  go 
to  the  depth  of  2,000  feet.  The  shaft  is  the  largest  in  the 
district,  being  4Vi>  by  15  feet  4  inches  in  the  clear.  No  one, 
aside  from  W.  S.  Stratton,  would  ever  have  had  the  nerve 
to  even  project  such  an  undertaking,  much  less  start  it 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  gigantic  operation.  .The 
shaft  contained  three  compartments.  One  was  equipped 
with  a  cage,  for  the  cars  ran  in  the  levels  extended  for  ex- 
ploitation. Another  one  was  used  for  a  bucket,  so  sinking 
could  be  carried  on  without  interruption,  while  the  third 
one  was  used  as  the  man-way  and  for  air  pipes. 

The  shaft  was  started  in  an  extinct  thermal  spring 
that  has  excited  much  mental  speculation  on  the  part  of 
geologists  and  mining  engineers.  Many  mistake  the  place 
as  the  seat  of  volcanic  action  or  an  old  crater.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton recognized  what  it  was,  and  studied  the  conditions  long 
and  carefully.  Whether  the  late  Mr.  Stratton  figured  that 
from  the  porous  and  barren  condition  at  surface  and  just 
below,  that  the  values  had  been  leached  out  by  the  ther- 
mal waters  and  deposited  below  was  never  learned  from 
him,  but  certain  it  was  that  his  theories  were  that  water 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  ore  deposits  of  the 
hill.  The  leached  condition  of  the  veins  near  surface  show 
that  the  ascending,  descending  and  circulating  waters 
robbed  the  veins  of  the  values,  but  where  they  were  after- 
wards deposited  is  hard  to  tell.  It  would  be  natural  to 
believe  that  the  descending  waters  removed  the  values  to 
great  depth,  and  it  was  along  those  lines  that  development 
work  was  pushed. 

On  the  surface  there  is  a  great  mass  of  thoroughly  oxi- 
dized ore  that  averages  $20  to  the  ton.  W.  G.  Rice,  the 
present  general  manager  of  the  Stratton  company,  is  now 
figuring  on  installing  a  huge  cyanide  mill  on  the  hill  and 
treating  the  mass  of  ore,  which  will  mean  an  enormous 
saving  to  the  estate  over  the  present  manner  of  shipping 
to  the  mills.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  mill  will  be 
a  great  success,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  other  parts  of 
the  hill  yield  rock  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  cya- 
nide process. 

General  Manager  W.  G.  Rice  is  striving  hard  to  make  of 
the  Stratton  properties  an  estate  that  will  fully  justify  the 
dreams  of  the  late  owner.  Mr.  Rice  took  charge  of  the 
company  as  general  manager  on  the  first  of  June,  1901. 
His  business  ability  soon  won  for  him  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  every  one.  After  a  personal  examination  of 
the  properties  Mr.  Rice  started  the  work  of  the  mines,  and 
from  the  first  month  the  great  corporation  was  on  a  paying 
basis. 

That  the  late  Mr.  Stratton  had  abundant  faith  in  the 
future  and  believed  in  deep  mining  was  evidenced  by  ths 
amount  of  work  he  did  on  Bull  and  other  hills.  The  Ameri- 
can Eagles  shaft  is  an  example.  The  floor  of  the  bottom 
level  is  1.500  feet  below  the  collar  of  the  shaft.     Drifting 
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and  cross-cutting  to  the  number  of  15,080   feet  has  been 
performed   there. 

The  John  A.  Logan  shaft  is  1,400  feet  deep,  while  the 
drifting  and  cross-cutting  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  feet  by 
330. 

The  Abe  Lincoln,  that  had  been  closed,  was  taken  up 
and  a  producer  made  of  it.  To-day  the  Abe  Lincoln  has  a 
large  force  of  men,  and  is  yielding  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
estate. 

In  the  Deerhorn  shaft,  which  is  567  feet  deep,  8,720  feet 
of  lateral  work  has  been  done. 

The  work  of  extending  and  completing  the  Chicago- 
Cripple  Creek  tunnel  was  started  and  carried  forward 
The  main  tunnel,  at  the  point  it  connects  with  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  shaft,  is  4,170  feet,  while  the  laterals  extended 
off  total  to  3,520  feet. 

The  now  Plymouth  Rock  shaft,  better  known  as  the 
Lady  Stith,  is  655  feet  deep,  while  there  has  been  per- 
formed a  total  of  2,315  feet  of  drifting  and  cross-cutting. 

In  the  Six  Points  and  Longfellow  shafts  considerable 
lateral  work  was  done. 

On  the  Zenobia  a  new  three-compartment  shaft  was 
sunk.  It  Is  now  530  feet  in  depth,  while  the  levels  have 
been  pushed  a  total  distance  of  510  feet. 

In  the  old  Orpha  May  the  greatest  amount  of  drifting 
and  cross-cutting  has  been  done,  a  total  of  20,210  feet  of 
work. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  Mr.  Stratton  was 
always  busy,  and  still  he  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as 
he  desired.  His  ambition  was  to  open  a  great  bonanza, 
greater  than  he  opened  on  Battle  mountain. 

From  June  1,  1901,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  there 
has  been  shipped  from  his  property  close  to  $800,000  worth 
of  gold-bearing  ore.  The  policy  of  the  late  millionaire  was 
to  develop  and  block  out.  He  had  plenty  of  money.  He 
did  not  have  to  take  any  out  of  the  ground  to  keep  himself 
going.  So  long  as  he  knew  the  development  was  of  a  sat- 
isfactory character  he  went  ahead,  just  as  he  did  when  he 
was  putting  up  $50,000  a  month  to  meet  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Stratton  believed  in  development.  He  believed  in 
the  great  north  end  and  he  backed  his  belief  by  spending 
his  money,  and  that  is  why  the  Cripple  Creek  district  lost 
its  best  friend  when  death  struck  him  down  and  forever 
stilled  the  hand  that  was  directing  and  demonstrating  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  north  end. 

A  complete  list  of  the  mining  property  owned  by  the 
Stratton  Cripple  Creek  Mining  and  Development  Company 
follows: 

Property  owned  outright:  Abe  Lincoln,  2.260  acres; 
adopted,   .158   acres;    American   Eagles   1,   2   and   3,   8.899 


acres;  Temonji  group,  21.605  acres;  Badger  Boy,  10.260 
acres;  Bennie,  9.95  acres;  Benny,  1.869  acres;  Blue  Chime, 
1.380  acres;  Blue  Stocking,  3.610  acres;  Brooklyn  and 
Lucy,  6.156  acres;  Brown  Legging,  26.5  acres;  Callie,  4.358 
acres;  Cary  M.  Stanley,  5.409  acres;  Chance,  .581  acres; 
City  of  Paris,  5.550  acres;  Close  Shave,  15.926  acres;  Colo- 
rado King,  5.599  acres;  Crescent,  5.546  acres;  Dante,  .153 
acres;  Deerhorn,  13.60  acres;  Edith  F.,  .45  acres;  Ella  B., 
.941  acres;  Favorite,  8.970  acres;  Foggy,  13.529  acres;  For- 
gotten, .279  acres;  Four  Per  Cent,  .923  acres;  Fraction, 
3.933  acres;  F.  R.  Belle,  3.752  acres;  Garfield,  2.771  acres; 
Geneva,  9.772  acres;  Gold  Pass,  1.553  acres;  Grouse,  11.406 
acres;  Hidden  Treasure,  5.258  acres;  Harlan  H.,  .821  acres; 
High  Five,  40.24  acres;  Home  Fraction,  4.22  acres;  Hurri- 
cane, 4.820  acres;  lowanna,  5.82  acres;  Ireland  Placer, 
.926  acres;  Jack  Rabbitt's,  19.350  acres;  Jewel,  7.02  acres; 
John  A.  Logan,  8.420  acres;  Jubilee,  1.350  acres;  Key  West. 
1.137  acres;  King  Solomon,  1.168  acres;  Lamar,  .535  acres; 
Lelia,  7.377  acres;  Lillie,  7.970  acres;  Little  Dick,  20.608 
acres;  Lonely,  .70  acres;  Longfellow's,  18.140  acres;  Los 
Angeles,  4.450  acres;  Lottie,  6.770  acres;  Lucky  Bill,  .513 
acres;  Lucky  Guss,  7.290  acres;  Maudie  May,  2.899  acres; 
Mary  Gold,  2.990  acres;  May  Be  So,  9.299  acres;  May 
Queen,  10.03  acres;  Montezuma,  1.407  acres;  Mineral  Rock, 
.004  acres;  MoUie  McGuire,  3.393  acres;  Mollie  W..  .013 
acres;  Monitor,  9.880  acres;  Mountain  Boy,  2.730  acres; 
Minnie  H.  and  Mossback,  3.451  acres;  Nada,  .877  acres; 
New  Boston,  3.930  acres;  New  Zealand,  4.035  acres;  Night- 
hawk,  8.348  acres;  Nightingale,  8.723  acres;  Proper,  8.884 
acres;  O.  K.,  1.892  acres;  Orpha  May's  and  Pike's  Peak, 
27.6  acres;  Ouray,  1.778  acres;  Pinafore,  .170  acres;  St. 
Clair,  4.172  acres;  Six  Points,  7.790  acres;  Short  Topsy, 
5.050  acres;  Shoo  Fly,  4.929  acres;  Solid  Muldoon,  1.2 
acres;  Specimen,  6.130  acres;  Summit  Mill  Site,  5  acres; 
Surprise,  2.469  acres;  Tarascon,  3.783  acres;  Telephone, 
.934  acres;  West  View,  4.390  acres;  Wolf  Tone,  .857  acres; 
Yankee  Girl,  .562  acres;  J.  M.  F.,  half  interest,  .193  acres; 
total,  548.342  acres. 

Properties,  control  owned:  Granite  Hill,  2.255  acres; 
Matoa,  42.596  acres;  Half  Moon,  7.217  acres;  Sacremento. 
S.595  acres;  Zenobia,  5.960  acres;  total,  66.623  acres. 

Miscellaneous  list:  Granite  Hill  Mining  and  Milling 
Co.  Ore,  7.285  acres;  Midget,  .532  acres;  Star  King  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  — ;  Fair  View,  7.610  acres;  Union  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  — ;  Delmonico,  6.780  acres;  Maud  Helena,  2.801  acres; 
Zenobia  Gold  Mining  Co.,  — ;  Christopher  Columbus, 
10,330  acres;   total,  35.338  acres. 

Arcadia  Co.,  .120  acres;  Lone  Star,  1.097  acres;  Babe 
McKee  and  New  Moon,  .595  acres  ;Mary  Ann,  .745  acres; 
half  interest,  War  Eagle,  7.727  acres;  total.  10.284  acres. 
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THE   CRIPPLE   CREEK   TIMES 


THE  VINDICATOR  CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 


The  year  Just  closed  has  been  an  important  one  for  the 
Vindicator  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company.  The  de- 
velopment has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  character  and 
the  future  outlook  is  all  that  could  be  asked  by  the  most 
sanguine.  During  the  year  three  entirely  new  and  distinct 
veins  have  been  opened  and  proven  to  contain  ore  shoots. 
They  are  all  of  high  grade,  and  the  general  average  width 
ot  the  ore  shoots  is  between  four  and  five  feet. 

Besides  that,  the  ore  bodies  have  been  demonstrated 
200  feet  lower  in  depth  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft.  1.200  feet,  the  levels  show 


wonderful  ore  reserves,  conclusively  proving  that  the  fu- 
ture life  of  the  bonanza  is  exceedingly  bright. 

With  the  ore  blocked  out  and  the  new  ore  opened,  and 
the  showing  getting  better  as  depth  is  gained,  the  stock- 
holders may  well  feel  proud  of  their  holdings,  and  the  offi- 
cers are  to  be  given  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
development  has  been  pushed  forward. 

The  record  of  the  mine  during  the  year  was  a  splendid 
one.  There  was  broken,  hoisted  and  shipped  a  total  of 
17,747.631  tons  of  ore.  Prom  that  great  mass  of  ore  the 
smelters  extracted  a  total  ot  $731,816.20  worth  of  gold. 


That  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  when 
there  was  shipped  and  settled  for  a  total  of  16,711.076  tons, 
that  contained  the  enormous  sum  of  $720,707.88. 

The  profit  of  the  year  just  closed  was  decidedly  greater, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  money  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  in  dividends. 

During  1902  the  Vindicator  company  paid  to  the  stock 
holders  of  the  company  a  total  of  23  cents  per  share, 
amounting  to  $253,000. 

With  the  payment  of  the  last  dividend  the  company  has 
paid  a  total  of  86  cents  per  share  on  the  stock  outstanding, 
making  the  grand  total  distributed  to  the  stockholders 
total  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $917,000. 

With  such  a  record  to  show  the  stockholders  the  officers 
of  the  company  may  well  feel  proud  of  their  work,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  not  another  mine  in  the  entire  Cripple 
Creek  district  that  is  run  on  more  strict  business  lines  and 
more  economically. 


Every  quarter,  when  the  dividend  checks  are  mailed  to 
the  stockholders,  a  report  accompanies  the  check,  which 
gives  the  stockholders  a  full  report  of  what  has  been  go- 
ing on.  In  that  way  they  are  fully  informed  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  for  nothing  is  kept  from  them. 

The  stock  of  the  company  has  been  selling  around  $1 
per  share  for  some  time  past.  At  that  rate  the  stockhold- 
ers last  year  received  23  per  cent,  on  their  money,  if  the 
stock  was  purchased  at  that  price. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  F.  L.  Sigel.  presi- 
dent: G.  S.Wood,  vice-president;  Adolph  J.  Zang,  treasurer, 
and  F.  J.  Campbell,  secretary  and  general  manager 
Charles  F.  Potter  is  the  attorney  of  the  company. 

The  estate  of  the  company  comprises  about  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  territory,  and  that  great  ore-bearing  veins 
and  dykes  cross  it  from  all  directions,  which  yield  consid 
erable  ore,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  dividends  that  quar 
terly  are  sent  to  the  various  stockholders. 
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WILLIAM  c.  ne:we:ll 


Among  the  well  known  and  highly  successful  mine  op- 
erators of  Colorado  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  William  C 
Newell. 

Mr.  Newell  was  born  in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  early  days  of  the  oil  excitement,  and,  naturally, 
in  his  boyhood  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  that  lay  be- 
neath the  earth's  crust.  As  he  grew  older  he  was  educated 
for  participation  in  the  oil  industry,  and  in  time  he  became 
largely  interested  in  the  eastern  oil  fields,  being  well  known 
as  an  operator  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 

Mr.  Newell  was  the  first  practical  oil  man  to  make  a 
report  upon  Colorado's  great  oil  field  at  Florence,  he  hav- 
ing, in  18S3,  examined  the  region  on  behalf  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  results  of  development  confirmed  in  a 
high  degree  Mr.  Newell's  findings. 

Coming  to  Cripple  Creek  in  1894.  Mr.  Newell  engaged 
in  mining,  and  ever  since  has  been  prominent  among  the 
operators  of  the  great  gold  camp.  He  has  also  acquired 
heavy  mining  interests  in  the  San  Juan  country,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  sections  of  the  state. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Newell  a  practical  miner,  but  he  is  rec- 


ognized as  one  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  district.  He  is  prominent  in  social  and  lodge  circles. 
He  is  a  leading  Elk  and  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, being  the  highest  ranking  member  of  the  order  in 
the  great  gold  camp. 

Mr.  Newell  has  never  been  one  of  the  men  whose  min- 
ing is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  floatation  of  shares  in 
some  company.  He  has  never  hesitated  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate a  proposition,  and.  with  the  proper  showing,  to 
devote  his  time,  money  and  energies  to  its  exploitation. 
For  this  reason  he  has  not  only  been  a  successful  man, 
but  he  has  inspired  confidence  in  himself  and  his  work, 
and  when  it  becomes  known  that  W.  C.  Newell  stands  be- 
hind an  enterprise,  the  investing  public  Is  never  loth  to 
take  hold  in  order  to  share  in  profits  which  are  practically 
assured. 

During  his  career  as  an  operator  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  Mr.  Newell  has  been  at  the  head  of  several  enter- 
prises of  considerable  magnitude,  all  of  which  he  has  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue,  and  upon  these  enterprises  ho 
has  built  up  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  far-seeing  and 
capable  niinine  man. 


GO 
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DANIEL   HANLEY,  President 


A  Gold  Mine  Undei^  the 
City  of  Cfipple  Creek 

Through  the  farsightedness  and  energy  of  The  Cripple 
Creek  Enterprise  Gold  Mining  Company,  this  has  become  a 
fact. 

The  existence  of  rich  gold-bearing  veins,  lying  beneath 
the  streets  of  Cripple  Creek  has  long  been  known,  but  it 
remained  for  Dan  Hanley,  a  veteran  prospector,  to  exploit 
the  riches  over  which  the  people  of  the  city  have  been  pass- 
ing for  years. 

On  May  21,  1902,  Mr.  Hanley  secured  a  franchise  for  the 
exclusive  mining  rights  under  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek, 
through  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council, 
and  later  these  rights  were  thansferred  to  The  Cripple 
Creek  Enterprise  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Han- 
ley is  the  president. 

The  company  begins  operations  under  the  most  favor- 
able of  conditions.  Usually  a  shaft  is  sunk  upon  a  mere 
prospect,  no  one  knowing  what  will  develop;  but  not  so  in 
this  case,  for  enough  known  veins  had  been  discovered  be- 
fore the  Cripple  Creek  Enterprise  Company  took  hold  of  the 
proposition,  to  assure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  known  veins  is,  that  they 
crop  out  at  the  surface,  and  most  of  them  show  ore  of  a 
surprising  richness.  As  the  experience  of  the  camp  has 
been  that  the  values  increase  with  depth,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Cripple  Creek  Enterprise  Company 
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is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  very  best  things  to  be  found 
in  the  great  gold  camp. 

One  of  the  greatest  Itnown  veins  controlled  by  the  Cripple 
Creek  Enterprise  Company,  is  known  as  the  Hanley  vein. 
This  was  cut  by  an  excavation  for  a  building,  and  close  to 
the  surface  it  was  found  to  be  four  feet  wide.  A  shipment 
of  ore  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  surface, 
upon  this  vein,  averaged  ?52.20  to  the  ton.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  company  to  go  down  several  hundred  feet 
and  follow  this  vein.  Rich  ore  might  have  been  mined 
at  the  very  surface,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  sink  a  shaft. 
and  to  work  the  several  veins  at  a  reasonable  depth.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  lots  were  purchased  and  a  modern 
plant  of  machinery  was  installed. 


The  Cripple  Creek  Enterprise  Gold  Mining  Company  re- 
ceives the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
the  commercial  bodies  and  the  city  council.  Its  officers  are 
well-known  business  and  mining  men  of  high  standing. 
The  people  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  knowledge 
and  integrity,  and  the  people  know  what  sort  of  a  mining 
proposition  the  company  possesses.  For  these  reasons,  the 
enterprise  is  endorsed,  and  its  officers  are  receiving  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  the  people. 

The  officers  are:  Dan  Hanley,  of  Cripple  Creek,  presi- 
dent; A.  McKillip,  Cripple  Creek,  vice-president;  L.  H.  Allen, 
Cripple  Creek,  secretary;  C.  E.  Meisse.  Chicago,  treasurer. 


J^    J^    J^ 


:DAVID  W.  MASON: 


One  of  the  staunch  friends  of  the  great  north  end  of  the 
district  is  D.  W.  Mason,  superintendent  of  the  Hoosier  and 
Friday  mines,  on  Tenderfoot  hill.  Under  his  charge  con- 
siderable development  has  been  performed  in  both  mines. 
Mr.  Mason,  who  is  a  mining  engineer  of  great  ability, 
opened  the  latest  producer  of  Tenderfoot  hill,  the  Friday, 
adjoining  the  Hoosier. 


Mr.  Mason  began  mining  in  the  lead  and  silver  mines 
of  England.  In  188S  he  came  to  this  state  and  took  charge 
of  the  Summit  mine,  at  Telluride,  which  he  developed  into 
a  good  producer.  From  there  he  went  to  Gunnison,  and 
then  to  British  Columbia.  From  the  latter  place  he  came 
to  this  district  and  took  charge  of  the  Hoosier  mine.  His 
ability  is  such  that  big  mining  men  recognize  in  him  a 
manager  that  mines  underground  and  gets  good  results. 


D.  W.   MASON 


THE    CRIPPLE     CREEK 
SAMPLING  AND  ORE  CO. 

The  people  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  boast,  and  rightfully,  in  having 
the  most  complete  and  modern  samp- 
ler, in  the  works  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
Sampling  and  Ore  Company,  in  the 
entire  country. 

A  sampler  is  a  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion against  loss  through  the  mistakes 
of  anybody  and  saves  the  mining  com- 
panies thousands  of  dollars  each  month, 
besides  considerable  worry. 

The  Company's  Bull  Hill  plant  is 
capable  of  crushing  1,200  tons  ot  ore 
each  day,  and  so  far  as  capacity  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  in  the  state 
that  approaches  it.  Two  huge  crushers 
15x24,  are  constantly  in  operation, 
crushing  the  ore  fine  enough  that  a 
sample  may  be  secured,  from  which 
the  value  of  the  different  lots  can  be 
determined. 


BcbiUes  being  a  check  against  anybody's 
mistakes  a  sampler  affords  a  ready  means 
of  obtaining  cash  by  the  small  shipper 
u  ho  can  ill  afford,  at  times,  to  wait  for  his 
returns  from  the  smellers  or  mill,  where 
it  sometimes  takes  a  couple  of  v.  eeks  to 
make  a  settlement  on  account  of  the  great 
tonnage  of  ore  being  handled  by  them. 
A  sampler  receives  the  ore  today  and  set- 
tles tomorrow  . 

Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  Sampler  can  be  gained,  when  it  is 
said  that  in  twenty-four  hours'  run,  the 
machinery  can  easily  handle  a  trainload 
of  forty-eight  cars,  each  car  having  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  tons.  Such  a 
sampling  works  is  a  marvel  and  the  offi- 
cers may  well  feel  proud  of  it. 

Besides  the  Bull  Hill  plant,  the  Com- 
pany owns  a  plant  situated  in  the  citv  of 
Cripple  Creek.  This  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  10,000  tons  per  month. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  Com- 
panv  received,  crushed  and  settled  for 
1^0,000  tons  of  ore.  The  average  value 
of  the  ore  was  $JJ-00  P^""  ^°"-<  rnaking 
the  total  value  of  the  ore  they  handled 
worth  the  enormous  sum  of $4,950,000,00. 

George  F.  Fry,  who  operates  the  works, 
is  well  known  throughout  the  district  and 
state,  and  is  noted  for  his  sterling  worth 
In  the  community. 
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THE  ELKTON  CONSOLIDATED  MINING 
AND  MILLING  COMPANY 


For  the  past  six  months  the  development  of  the  big  Elk- 
ton  mine  has  been  retarded  considerably  on  account  of  the 
water  situation,  but  now  that  the  matter  of  a  drainage  tun- 
nel has  taken  definite  shape,  the  statement  is  warranted 
that  the  future  outlook  for  the  stockholders  is  exceedingly 
bright. 

The  water  has  receded  somewhat  of  late,  and  that  fact 
alone  is  very  encouraging  to  all  the  companies  who  are  at 
present  forced  to  handle  water. 

The  Elkton  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
is  pushing  development  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
resources  of  the  company.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  any  way  obligate  the  company,  to  push  de- 
velopment. Debts  have  broken  many  companies,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Elkton  Company  will  see  to  it  that 
no  debts  are  incurred. 

The  company  has  a  number  of  good  lessees  operating  on 
various  parts  of  the  big  estate,  and  the  royalties  received 
from  their  ore  sales  each  month  will  average  close  around 
$3,000.00  a  month.  That,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
company's  ore.  gives  the  company  sufficient  money  to  push 
development  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner. 

At  the  present  time,  the  company  is  pushing  develop- 
ment from  five  different  standpoints.  Two  of  the  head- 
ings are  going  to  known  ore  bodies,  while  in  the  others, 
there  is  no  telling  what  developments  might  take  place 
with  any  shot.  t°  ! 

One  drive  is  being  made  in  an  easterly  direction,  pros- 


pecting the  Raven  vein,  cutting  deep  under  Raven  hill,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  property.  The  depth  gained  is  1,000 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed  by  an  execu- 
tive board,  each  member  of  which  is  a  very  large  stock- 
holder in  the  company.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  E.  M.  De  la  Vergne,  Sherwood  Aldrich, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Graham  and  George  Bernard.  All  the  gentlemen 
are  well  known  and  up-to-date  mining  men.  and  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Elkton  Company  could 
not  be  Improved. 

The  company  is  accomplishing,  right  now,  the  greatest 
amount  of  development  work,  at  the  least  cost,  that  could 
possibly  be  performed. 

The  development  by  lessees  during  the  past  year,  both  on 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  estate,  has  been 
of  the  most  sanguine  character,  making  the  future  outlook 
particularly  bright  for  every  one  concerned. 

In  the  southern  part,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Thompson, 
.lames  Wright  has  opened  a  wonderful  amount  of  low-grade 
ore,  the  continuity  of  which  has  been  proven  in  five  differ- 
ent levels.  He  is  working  machine  drills  there,  breaking 
and  shipping  about  forty  tons  of  ore  a  day,  which  is  net- 
ting the  Elkton  Company  a  considerable  royalty. 

In  the  northern  end,  on  the  Tornado,  Clements  and  Os- 
borne, have  developed  new  ore  shoots,  that  are  showing  ex- 
ceedingly well.  They  are  making  steady  shipments  of  a 
good  grade  of  ore. 
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The  big  red  shaft  house  on  Gold  hill, 
that  attracts  the  attention  of  every  vis- 
itor entering  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek 
on  the  Short  Line  road,  belongs  to  the 
Anchoria-Leland  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  a  close  corporation  that  is 
spending  considerable  money  in  devel- 
oping Gold  hill.  The  shaft  house  is 
like  the  officers  of  the  company — solid 
and  substantial.  The  officers  are  mak- 
ing a  winning  search  for  the  ore.  That 
they  have  faith  in  Gold  hill  is  demon- 
strated by  the  work  they  are  doing. 

While  others  suspended  operations, 
when  conditions  were  not  the  bright- 
est, the  Anchoria-Leland  people  set  an 
example  and  went  ahead  doing  more 
and  more  development.  The  officers 
believe  that  some  day  the  mine  will  be 
a  bonanza,  and  they  are  backing  up 
their  belief  with  their  hard,  cold  cash, 
a  fit  example  for  others  to  follow. 

The  Conundrum  mine,  which  is  situ- 
ated down  the  hill  from  the  main 
shaft,  is  now  yielding  sufficient  ore  to 
pay  all  the  heavy  expense  of  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  management  will 
soon  be  rewarded  by  finding  as  large 
ore  bodies  in  the  main  workings  is  the 
wish  that  every  one  extends  to  the 
plucky  officers  of  the  company. 

The  officers  of  the  Anchoria-Leland 
company  are:  Irving  Howbert,  presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Howbert,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  F.  H.  Gay.  sec- 
retary, and  Edgar  Howbert,  treasurer. 
The  officers,  with  S.  N.  Nye  and  E.  A. 
Richards,  form  the  board  of  directors. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  GOLD  MINING  AND 
LEASING  COMPANY 
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The  Practical  Gold  Mining  and  Leasing  company,  a 
close  corporation  operating  on  Bull  hill,  has  made  a  rec- 
ord that  its  ofBcers  may  well  be  proud  of. 

The  company  is  operating  the  Trachyte,  Pauper  and 
Hannah  Britt  mines,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

Under  the  management  of  the  company,  the  Trachyte 
mine  has  been  developed  into  a  good  producer  that  is  fur- 
nishing a  splendid  tonnage  of  ore,  and  the  record  for  the 
past  year  has  been  7,000  tons.  Better  work  has  been  done 
in  the  last  six  months  than  the  first  part  of  the  year.  A 
new  and  complete  plant  of  machinery,  including  an  air 
compressor  capable  of  furnishing  power  for  eight  machine 
drills  was  installed  and  is  sufficiently  large  enough  to  op- 
erate the  mine  to  great  depth. 

The  first  ore  was  opened  at  the  depth  of  100  feet,  the 
first  level.  The  ore  was  encountered  at  a  point  200  feet 
north  of  the, shaft.  It  was  sloped  on  for  twenty-four  feet 
wide  and  was  all  shipped  without  sorting,  averaging  $20 
to  the  ton  in  gold.  The  ore  shoot  was  proven  to  be  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length. 

In  the  second  level,  100  feet  below,  the  ore  shoot  had 
narrowed  somewhat  and,  while  it  was  but  eight  feet  be- 
tween walls,  the  grade  had  risen  to  $60  to  the  ton,  which 
more  than,  compensated  them  for  the  loss  in  the  ore  nar- 
rowing. The  ore  shoot  in  this  level  was  proven  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet. 

Sinking  was  kept  ahead  and  the  third  level  was  opened 
and  the  ore  ready  to  stope,  long  before  the  second  level 
was  worked  out.  In  the  third  level  the  ore  was  but  five 
feet  wide,  the  formation  was  harder  and  firmer,  demon- 
strating it  more  in  place.  The  values  were  the  same  as 
found  in  the  level  above,  while  the  ore  was  proven  for 
about  the  same  distance. 

The  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  on  down  another  100 
feet,  making  the  total  depth  400  feet,  was  completed  some 
time  ago.  A  level  has  been  extended  and  the  vein  cut, 
which  means  an  additional  100  feet  of  sloping  ground  ready 
to  start  on.  It  is  thought  that  with  development  the  400- 
foot  level  will  be  just  as  rich,  if  not  richer  than  any  of 
the  upper  levels. 

During  the  past  year  the  development  made  in  the  draw, 
in  which  the  Trachyte  and  Pauper  is  situated,  has  been 
remarkable  and  the  great  mines  of  the  future,  that  is,  the 
richest  ore  at  the  greatest  depth,  is  looked  for  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Many  of  the  known  and  proven  ore 
shoots  of  that  locality  are  converging  into  that  section, 
and  what  the  future  development  may  reveal  is  hard  to 
tell.  The  rich  phonolite  dyke  opened  during  the  year  in 
the  Deadwood,  the  adjoining  property,  has  been  opened  in 
the  Trachyte  and  is  now  being  prospected.  In  the  Dead- 
wood  the  dyke  is  getting  wider  and  richer  in  values  as 
depth  is  gained,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  splendid  ore  shoot  will  be  found  in  the  same  dyke  in  the 
Trachyte. 

Besides  operating  the  Trachyte,  the  company  is  operat- 
ing the  Pauper,  through  the  Trachyte  shaft,  from  which 
a  considerable  depth  is  gained  with  very  little  expense. 


Up  the  hill  is  the  Hannah  Britt,  another  property  being 
operated  by  the  company.  The  shaft  on  the  Hannah  Briti 
has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  525  feet,  and  a  great  deal 
of  drifting  has  been  performed  on  what  is  now  believed  to 
be  the  extension  of  the  Wild  Horse  vein.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  thoroughly  and  systematically  develop  the  Hannah 
Britt. 

The  officers  of  the  Practical  company  are:  L.  H.  Allen, 
president  and  general  manager;  W.  O.  Bye,  vice  president; 
C.   E.   Bye,   treasurer,  and  O.  A.   Johnson,  secretary.     The 


L.   H.   ALLEN,  Manager 

officers,  together  with  George  P.  Garred  and  C.  E.  Miesse, 
form  the  board  of  directors. 

J.  A.  Mcllwee  has  charge  of  the  underground  work. 

The  active  development  of  the  property  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  L.  H.  Allen,  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  who  spends  most  all  of  his  time  in  the  diS' 
trict. 

Manager  Allen  is  a  very  hard  worker.  A  man  of  cease- 
less and  untiring  nature,  he  is  ever  around  the  property 
examining  every  condition  as  it  appears,  and  he  is  quick 
to  note  any  change  that  may  be  made  for  the  better.  When 
Manager  Allen  took  the  active  charge  of  the  properties  ex- 
penses were  not  being  made.  He  commenced  operations 
in  a  scientific  manner  and  the  result  has  been  the  opening 
of  a  good  mine. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTH  END 

THE  COLORADO  AND  PIKE'S  PEAK 
CONSOLIDATED  MINING  CO. 


As  each  day  goes  by  the  dawn  of  greater  activity  in  the 
great  north  end  becomes  closer,  and  never  before  has  the 
outlook  seem  as  bright  as  right  now. 

Day  by  day  the  further  experiments  in  the  cyanide  pro- 
cess go  to  demonstrate,  and  beyond  a  peradventure,  that 
the  low-grade  oxidized  ores  of  the  camp  are  adapted  to 
cyanide  for  treatment,  and  that  the  recovery  of  the  gold 
contents,  down  to  as  low  as  $4  per  ton,  can  be  accomplished. 

With  such  bright  prospects  no  one  can  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  north  end  will  furnish  a  vast  tonnage 
of  ore  that  in  years  to  come  will  yield  an  enormous  amount 
of  the  precious  yellow  metal. 

In  that  end  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of 
low-grade  ore,  only  awaiting  the  process  whereby  its  con- 
tents can  be  attacked  and  recovered. 

Certainly  the  geological  conditions  of  the  north  end  are 
as  good  as  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  great  district. 
Some  of  the  strongest  veins  and  dykes  of  the  camp  on 
which  great  producers  are  situated  have  a  trend  to  the 
northwest,  while  other  veins  and  dykes,  running  in  various 
directions,  cut  and  intersect  them.  Some  day  as  great 
mines  as  the  district  now  contains  are  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  north  end,  and  the  person  who  would  state  that  such 
a  thing  is  impossible  may  well  be  classed  with  the  knock- 
ers who  turned  their  backs  on  the  infant  camp  of  eleven 
years  ago,  and  left  untold  millions  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  broad  hillsides,  over  which  herds  of  cattle  were  then 
roaming  and  growing  fat  on  the  grass  that  covered  the 
slopes. 

No  man  can  see  any  farther  in  the  ground  than  another. 
That  is  a  fact  that  many  should  realize.  Nowadays  the 
brightest  of  engineers  and  mining  experts  are  more  care- 
ful. The  Cripple  Creek  gold  fields  taught  many  a  lesson. 
and  they  now  realize  that  gold  is  where  you  find  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  to  go  by 
and  they  must  be  followed.  Mining  is  as  safe  a  business 
venture  as  any  commercial  business  in  the  world  if  busi- 
ness principles  are  applied.  That  is  a  fact  that  many  over- 
look in  mining,  and  for  that  reason  many  mining  ventures 
are  failures.  A  great  deal  of  ground  that  has  splendid 
prospects  fails  to  yield  pay  ore  because  of  the  fact  that 
business  principles  are  not  applied  to  working  the  prop- 
erty, under  thorough  and  systematic  tactics. 

The  prospects  of  the  great  north  end  right  now  are 
being  developed  and  a  few  men  are  working  along  the 
right  lines,  the  lines  that  bring  the  best  results  for  the 
least  expenditure. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  Cripple  Creek's 
leading  business  men  have  acquired  a  very  considerable 
acreage  of  territory  in  that  vicinity.  The  development  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  district  has  demonstrated  to  them 
that  under  proper  development  the  present  limits  of  the 
producing  area  can  be  widened  and  that  there  is  no  telling 
to  what  limits  it  may  be  extended  with  proper  work. 

That  they  were  far-seeing  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  located  and  patented  over  eighteen  hundred  acres 
of  territory,   which  has   been   put  into  a  company,   incor- 


porated under  the  name  of  The  Colorado  and  Pike's  Peak 
Consolidated  Mining  Company.  Some  of  the  stock  is  be- 
ing sold  to  investors,  who  buy  with  the  understanding 
that  the  officers  do  not  claim  the  territory  to  be  rich  with 
gold-bearing  ore.  No  such  assertions  are  made,  and  that 
is  why  investors  seek  the  stock,  for  there  is  no  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mining  developments  are  gradually  being  extended  on  a 
greater  scale  each  year  in  the  direction  of  the  estate 
owned  by  the  company,  and  what  the  future  may  bring  is 
conjectural,  but  suffice  to  state  that  the  territory  Is  ad- 
vantageously situated  and  must  inevitably  increase  in 
value  as  development  proceeds. 

With  such  conditions  before  one  there  is  hardly  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  seems  impossible  that  any  loss  can 
be  figured  to  those  who  own  an  interest.  A  government 
title  has  been  obtained  on  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
that  gives  the  ground  a  greater  value. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  development  work 
has  been  performed  and  much  more  is  planned  for  that 
vicinity.  That  part  of  the  camp  is  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front,  and  the  prospects  of  there  being  pi-oducinj  shafts 
is  indeed  bright. 

The  territory  owned  by  the  company  is  cut  up  with 
large  veins  and  dykes  running  in  all  directions.  All  of 
them  are  mineralized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  indicat- 
ing that  some  where  there  was  a  source  that  filled  the 
veins  with  the  yellow  metal  that  can  be  obtained  by  assay. 

Rich  float  has  been  found  on  the  ground,  while  several 
outcroppings  of  veins  of  crystallized  quartz  cross  the  acre- 
age, which  give  excellent  assays,  and  are  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  cause  the  company  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment along  thorough  and  systematic  lines. 

The  formation,  the  location,  the  direction  of  the  dykes 
and  veins  of  the  producing  area  warrant  the  belief  that 
with  the  proper  development  mines  will  be  encountered  in 
this  section. 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  company's  estate  is  the  Flu- 
orine mine,  from  which  over  $150,000  worth  of  gold-bearing 
ore  has  been  mined.  The  property  is  situated  on  a  great 
vein  trending  to  the  northwest,  coming  from  the  producing 
area,  on  which  one  of  the  greatest  mines  of  the  camp  is 
located.  The  Fluorine  mine  has  not  shipped  for  several 
years,  and  for  the  reason  that  no  one  has  had  the  nerve 
to  work  it  on  energetic  lines  and  expend  the  money  nec- 
essary to  do  extensive  work.  Right  now  it  is  being  oper- 
ated, and  experts  have  stated  that  its  great  bodies  of  low- 
grade  ore  are  adapted  to  the  cyanide  process.  A  mill  is 
to  be  erected  there  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore,  and  the 
future  development  is  being  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest. As  depth  is  gained,  other  and  heretofore  unknown 
veins  and  dykes  may  be  encountered,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  some  of  the  great  producers. 

While  the  surface  indications  on  the  estate  owned  by 
the  Colorado  company  are  most  excellent,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  may  be  found  as  depth  is  gained.  All  ore  shoots 
do   not   go   to    surface.     That   has   been   demonstrated   in 
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many  instances  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  In  the  great 
Portland  mine  certain  dykes  of  phonolite  and  veins  have 
been  encountered  at  the  depth  of  900  feet  that  were  not 
found  in  the  level  above,  100  feet  up.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Granite. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  camp  the  assertion  was  made 
that  values  would  not  be  found  in  the  granite.  That  asser- 
tion has  been  dispelled  in  many  instances,  as  have  many 
of  the  assertions  made  by  self-appointed  wiseacres,  who 
said  that  the  conditions  here  did  not  justify  the  belief  that 
pay  mines  would  ever  be  encountered. 

The  estate  of  the  Colorado  has  great  prospective  value, 
and  the  surface  indications  certainly  give  great  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  officers  of  the  company  have  outlined  a  conserva- 
tive plan  of  development.  The  officers  are  all  bankers,  who 
do  a  conservative  business,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Colorado 
company  will  be  conducted  just  as  conservatively  as  is 
their  own  business,  which,  of  course,  assures  the  strictest 
of  economy  and  business  principles. 

The  most  experienced  men  have  been  employed  by  the 
company,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  prospecting  the 
territory  on  the  surface,  and  will  later  determine  from 
which  part  to  start  the  work  of  sinking  a  compartment 
shaft  to  thoroughly  exploit  at  great  depth. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  acreage  of  the 
Colorado  company  there  is  a  number  of  companies  operat- 
ing steam  plants  of  machinery  and  developing  their  prop- 
erties as  rapidly  as  possible.  All  of  them  are  making  good 
progress  and  splendid  indications  are  obtained  by  many. 
A  find  of  ore  in  almost  any  one  of  the  shafts  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  estate  of  the  Colorado  company  and 
give  them  the  proper  bearing  to  operate  in  another  place. 
The  estate  is  so  gigantic  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  de- 
velop with  one  working  shaft.     A  number  of  shafts  will 


be  necessary,  and  for  that  reason  the  chances  are  better 
for  the  finding  of  ore  in  various  places. 
.  At  the  present  time  the  productive  area  is  confined  to 
a  small  acreage,  and  there  still  remains  a  large  proportion 
of  territory  to  be  opened  which  is  known  to  be  mineral- 
bearing.  It  was  said  that  the  country  north  of  Cripple 
Creek  was  barren,  but  the  finding  of  ore  in  the  Fluorine 
mine  proved  the  very  contrary. 

With  the  present  and  extensive  development  work  now 
in  progress  both  on  the  property  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
numerous  properties  surrounding  the  estate,  there  is  no 
telling  what  moment  a  paying  mine  may  be  opened. 

Float  ore  is  found  all  over  that  vicinity.  It  did  not 
come  from  the  clouds.  It  came  from  below.  It  was  ejected 
by  great  volcanic  force,  and  some  where  on  the  surface  of 
the  vast  estate  of  the  Colorado  company  will  some  day  be 
found  the  lead  from  which  it  came,  and  when  it  is  found 
a  producing  mine  will  be  had  that  will  more  than  repay 
the  company  for  the  great  expense  it  has  gone  to  in  the 
development  of  the  property. 

No  one  has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  say  in  what  for- 
mation the  ores  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  had  their 
origin,  and  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  prospect  of  opening 
great  bodies  of  ore  and  of  good  grade  in  the  great  north 
end  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness,  and  the  one  who 
would  make  such  a  statement  would  immediately  show  his 
utter  lack  of  seeing  and  appreciating  geological  conditions 
as  they  exist  and  indicate. 

As  sure  as  development  proceeds  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict— that  is,  the  producing  area — will  be  extended,  and  it 
isnot  within  the  range  of  man  to  state  to  what  proportions 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  will  yet  reach. 

It  has  always  taken  considerable  development  to  open 
all  mining  districts,  and  many  of  them  had  less  presump- 
tive evidence  to  guide  the  prospector  than  can  be  found 
everywhere  on  the  property  of  the  Colorado  company. 


Street  in  Victor 
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THE  LINCOLN  MINES  COMPANY 

Among  the  mines  situated  north  of  the  city  of  Cripple 
Creelt  that  have  attracted  attention,  the  Lincoln  mine  is 
the  most  prominent.  The  property  is  situated  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  town  of  Gillett,  of  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, and  is  owned  by  the  Lincoln  Mines  M.  &  M.  company, 
a  close  corporation,  of  Chicago,  of  which  F.  A.  Wright  is 
the  president  and  general  manager. 

The  company's  holdings  consist  of  nearly  300  acres  of 
territory,  adjoining  the  town  of  Gillett.  The  Lincoln  mine 
is  west  of  Gillett  and  is  the  only  property  on  which  any 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done. 

The  Lincoln  mine  came  into  prominence  several  years 
ago  as  being  the  only  producer  in  the  north  end  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  old  management  was  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  equipment,  and  when  water  was  encountered  they  were 
unable  to  handle  it.  The  mine  was  closed  and  was  then 
purchased  by  the  present  holders. 

The  present  owners  have  been  very  conservative  in 
handling  the  property,  going  slowly  and  doing  little  work 
except  in  putting  the  property  in  condition  and  keeping 
the  mine  pumps  running  until  everything  was  ready  to 
begin  thorough  and  active  development. 

The  shaft  is  now  equipped  with  a  splendid  plant  of 
machinery  capable  of  hoisting  from  the  depth  of  1,000  feet, 
with  pumps  of  a  capacity  to  handle  a  flow  of  water  three 
times  as  great  as  the  present  inflow. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management.  January  1,  1903, 
to  install  another  boiler  and  a  five-drill  air  compressor, 
when  the  work  of  development  and  prospecting  is  to  be 
increased  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

These  operations,  in  the  mine,  mean  considerable  to 
that  section  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

The  company  has  a  splendid  treasury  reserve  to  keep 
up  the  work  of  development,  and  while  ore  will  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  help  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  make 
the  treasury  reserve  last  that  much  longer. 

Located  as  the  Lincoln  mine  is,  the  development  work 
will  be  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  by 
the  people  of  the  entire  district  and  those  who  hold  acreage 
in  that  vicinity  and  are  waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  do 
something. 

Within  the  past  year  a  most  important  development  has 
been  made  on  the  Hawkeye,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Lincoln.  Rock  that  assays  sufficiently  high  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  ore  will  be  encountered  very  shortly 
has  been  obtained.  Unfortunately,  a  difficulty  between  the 
owners  has  interfered  with  development  work,  and  for  the 
present  no  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  showing  can 
be  secured. 

The  present  development  of  the  Lincoln  mine  consists 
of  a  shaft  iVi  by  9  feet  sunk  to  the  depth  of  200  feet.  Be- 
sides the  shaft  work,  there  has  been  performed  a  total 
of  about  650  feet  of  drifting  in  the  veins,  in  developing. 


Altogether,  there  has  been  shipped  now  120  tons  of  ore 
carrying  very  good  values,  some  of  which  ran  as  high  as 
$90  to  the  ton.  A  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  been 
blocked  out  and  ready  for  sloping. 

With  the  present  showing,  the  management  feels  con- 
fident that  by  careful  and  conservative  work  the  present 
funds  in  the  treasury  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  property 
on  a  paying  basis. 

The  formation  of  the  country  surrounding  the  Lincoln 
mine  is  granite  cut  by  phonolite  dykes,  and  the  ore  is  a 
honeycomb  granite  quartz,  carrying  fine  gold.  As  depth  is 
gained,  there  is  every  indication  of  the  appearance  of  the 
sulphine  character  coming  in,  while  some  sylvanite  has 
been  found  sparingly. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  when  the  sulphide  becomes 
regular  the  values  will  be  permanent.  The  vein  now  sbows 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  leaching  by  surface  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  with  more  depth  ore  in  pay- 
able quantities  will  be  encountered. 

All  mines  are  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  develop 
ment,  and  if  that  point  is  looked  to  in  the  Lincoln,  a  cred- 
itable showing,  indeed  a  better  showing,  is  to  be  found  there 
to-day  than  in  many  properties  situated  in  other  parts  of 
the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

What  the  development  work  now  contemplated  may 
bring  forth  is  hard  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  pres- 
ent showing  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  company  in  its 
mining  operations  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore. Good  results  may  be  looked  for,  and  that  the  Lin- 
coln company  will  be  rewarded  for  developing  this  portion 
of  the  district  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  geological  conditions  and 
followed  the  great  northeast  by  southwest  system  of  veins 
and  dykes  that  trend  from  the  Victor  side  of  the  district 
northeast  over  Battle  mountain.  Bull  hill  and  the  hills  be- 
yond. 

The  brickyard  strike  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  that 
vicinity  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  great  ore  bodies  of  the 
district  extend  northward;  indeed,  no  man  has  yet  had 
the  temerity  to  define  their  limits.  The  ore  shoots  pitching, 
as  they  go  north,  greater  depth  may  be  needed  before 
they  are  encountered,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
great  north  end  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  will  be  yield- 
ing great  amounts  of  ore  that  will  pay  a  handsome  profit 
to  those  who  are  shipping  it  to  the  reduction  works  and 
smelters  of  the  state. 

The  first  geological  survey  made  of  the  district,  which 
proved  of  such  great  benefit  to  the  mine  owners,  did  not 
cover  the  vicinity  in  which  the  Lincoln  mine  is  situated 
as  fully  as  it  should  have,  but  a  second  survey  is  In  prog- 
ress and  Lincoln  hill  is  to  receive  the  attention  it  is  en- 
titled to,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  are  being 
awaited  with  considerable  interest  and  will  no  doubt  lead 
many  to  the  opening  of  ore. 
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The  first  produt-iug  mine  to  be  opened  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  gold  fields  was  the  Gold  King,  located  in  Poverty 
gulch,  and  the  credit  for  it  being  made  a  producer  Is  largely 
due  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Lennox  and  E.  W.  Giddings,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

It  was  through  the  persistency  of  Bob  Womack  that 
gold  was  discovered  and  the  district  claimed  as  the  greatest 
gold  camp  on  earth;  but  to  Messrs.  Lennox  and  Giddings 
is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  first  careful  investigations, 
proving  that  gold  existed  here  in  paying  bodies;  that  the 
prospects  were  sufiicient  to  encourage  a  man  of  money  to 
spend  money  in  development  work. 

Bob  Womack  located  the  Gold  King,  and  it  was  known 
as  the  El  Paso.  Messrs.  Lennox  and  Giddings  were  inter- 
ested. Splendid  assays  were  shown  them  and  they  be- 
lieved, or  rather  knew,  that  the  rock  from  which  the  as- 
.says  w'ere  made  had  to  have  a  source;  that  it  did  not  fall 
from  the  clouds.  Much  again.=t  the  advice  of  their  friends. 
who  could  not  see  that  the  prevailing  conditions  would  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  ore  bodies,  they  backed  their  judg- 
ment on  the  Gold  King,  and  expended  the  sum  of  $35,000.00 
before  they  received  any  returns.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
faith  and  persistency  of  those  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful if  the  Cripple  Creek  district  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  it  did  so  soon. 

Bob  Womack's  first  shipment  from  the  property  was 
taken  out  in  a  wagon,  and  gave  returns  of  $140.00.  With 
such  facts  placed  before  them,  Messrs.  Lennox  and  Giddings 
recognized  that  somewhere  on  the  property  was  a  mine. 

It  takes  nerve  to  spend  $35,000.00  without  receiving  one 
penny  in  return,  but  they  had  it.  and  reaped  the  harvest. 


The  mine  has  been  a  steady  producer,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  heaviest  producer  in  the  most  north- 
erly limits  of  the  district. 

Up  to  July,  1901,  the  company  has  paid  a  total  of  $262,- 
318.50  in  dividends.  No  dividends  have  been  paid  since. 
The  condition  of  the  mine  did  not  warrant  them.  A  leached 
condition  of  the  veins  was  encountered,  and  the  gentlemen 
again  demonstrated  their  nerye  and.  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  district.  In  stead  of  suspending  operations,  as  many 
would  have  done,  they  started  heavier  prospecting.  The 
shaft  was  sunk  down  to  the  depth  of  850  feet.  Stations 
were  cut  and  levels  extended.  The  country  was  thoroughly 
and  systematically  developed.  Last  summer  they  were  re- 
warded by  penetrating  the  leached  condition  and  encoun- 
tering large  bodies  of  ore.  The  waters,  that  played  such 
a  part  in  the  ore  deposits  of  the  camp,  had  simply  leached 
out  a  portion  and  redeposited  the  values  below,  and  now  the 
mine  is  showing  better  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

That  the  values  had  to  come  from  below,  and  not  from 
above,  the  management  believed.  They  developed,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  they  were  right. 

The  showing  in  the  winze  sunk  from  the  SSO-toot  level 
of  the  Gold  King,  is  better  now  than  any  showing  that  they 
ever  had  in  any  of  the  upper  workings  of  the  mine. 

The  mine  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the  gentle 
men  forming  the  board  of  directors  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  new  discoveries,  and  must  be  given  full  credit  for 
maintaining  a  stout  heart  and  demonstrating  that  below 
the  leached  zone,  which  a  few  have  found,  there  exists  as 
large  and  rich  ore  bodies  as  were  ever  found  nearer  the  sur- 
face. 
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THE  CRIPPLE  CREEK  AND  PUEBLO 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 


During  the  past  year  there  were  many  new  improve- 
ments for  the  furthering  of  the  development  of  the  district. 
by  far-seeing  capitalists  who  see  a  future  as  bright  as  the 
most  sanguine  can  paint  it;  but  the  most  important  of  all 
moves  was  the  organization  and  commencement  of  work 
of  The  Cripple  Creek  and  Pueblo  Railway  Company. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  ultimate  terminus  of  the  road 
will  be  the  city  of  Pueblo.  The  first  four  miles  of  the  road 
will  be  a  tunnel,  entering  Gold  hill  on  the  Cripple  Creek 
side,  and  seeing  daylight  on  the  east  side  of  the  camp,  on 
Beaver  creek.  This  obviates  the  great  grades,  making 
virtually  an  air  line  to  the  head  of  Beaver  canon,  and  short- 
ens the  distance  to  Pueblo  one-third  less  than  any  of  the 
present  routes. 


Already  there  has  been  over  a  mile  of  the  underground 
work  completed,  the  tracks  laid  and  ready  for  operation. 

The  beginning  of  the  road  is  in  Cripple  Creek,  at  or 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek 
depot.  The  Cripple  Creek  and  Pueblo  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  franchises,  equipment,  rolling  stock,  engines, 
right  and  title  of  The  Gold  Exploration  and  Tunnel  Com- 
pany. Besides  that,  the  company  has  acquired,  for  build- 
ings and  dump  surface,  the  property  of  The  Geyser  Gold 
Milling  and  Mining  Company,  which  gives  them  a  terminal 
in  Cripple  Creek  of  forty  acres. 

Already  the  company  has  established  grades  for  con- 
nections with  all  the  roads  entering  the  district,  so  that 
their  cars  can  be  transferred. 


Thirty-three   Hundred  Feet  from  Entrance  to  Tunnel 


The  good  that  will  come  from  the  new  road  is  beyond 
calculating,  and  already  many  men  of  capital,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages, are  negotiating  with  the  new  railway  company 
for  various  rights,  which  will  mean  the  erection  of  a  huge 
sampling  works — the  largest  in  the  entire  state — a  large 
chemical  reduction  works  for  the  treatment  of  ore,  and  a 
large  power  plant. 

An  independent  company  will  erect  a  huge  sampler  at 
this  terminus  of  the  road.  All  the  plans  for  the  works  are 
completed.  It  will  be  an  ideal  and  up-to-date  plant.  It 
is  to  be  constructed  in  sections,  each  section  large  enough 
to  handle  125  tons  of  ore;  the  idea  of  the  sectional  plan 
being  to  have  separate  sampling  plants  for  the  various  large 
mining  companies,  where  none  but  their  ore  will  be 
crushed. 


The  first  work  to  be  started  will  be  on  four  sections, 
making  a  total  supplying  capacity  of  500  tons. 

Another  company,  now  in  process  of  organization,  will 
erect  a  mammoth  chemical  mill  for  the  reduction  of  ore. 
The  experts  who  have  been  employed  to  work  out  the  plans 
have  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  their 
work,  and  have  definitely  announced  that  they  will  be  able 
to  treat,  and  at  a  profit,  ores  containing  as  low  as  $10  gold. 

As  is  readily  seen,  such  a  reduction  works  will  mean 
millions  for  the  total  production  of  the  yellow  metal.  With 
such  a  mill  in  operation,  there  will  be  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  ore.  that  now  remain  in  the  mines,  readily 
hoisted  and  the  gold,  thought  to  be  beyond  the  hand  of  man. 
recovered.  Such  a  boon  to  the  shipper  is  beyond  calculat- 
ing in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Oue  of  the  best  things  that  will  result  from  the  organ- 
ization and  completion  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which 
will  so  lessen  the  cost  of  mining  operations  that  it  will  be 
practicable  to  treat  the  low-grade  ores,  will  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  power  company.  Such  a  company  has  been 
worked  out  in  detail.  It  will  furnish  the  power  to  operate 
the  underground  hauling,  pumps,  compressors,  samplers 
and  mills  that  will  be  needed,  and  will  be  kept  busy  when 
The  Cripple  Creek  and  Pueblo  Company  completes  its 
gigantic  bore  through  Gold,  Raven  and  Bull  hills,  thereby 
cutting  all  the  great  veins  and  dykes  that  contain  incal- 
culable amounts  of  the  precious  yellow  metal. 

The  power  company  will  generate  electricity  by  water 
power,  and  bring  the  secret  fluid  into  the  district  for  dis- 
tribution. The  company  will  also  furnish  compressed  air 
at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  for  operating  individual  com 
pressors,  thus  making  it  an  object  to  the  various  mining 
companies  to  patr-onize  them. 

With  such  a  condition  prevailing,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  cost  of  mining  operations  throughout  the  entire  district 
will  be  greatly  lessened,  thereby  allowing  a  much  lower 
grade  of  ore  to  be  mined  at  a  profit  than  can  be  done  at 
the  present  time. 

Mining  men  generally  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  thing.  It  will  mean  much  to  them.  A  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  operations  means  a  greater  percentage  in 
profits — an  item  that  all  corporations  look  to. 


The  building  and  construction  of  the  road  means  very 
much  to  the  entire  district,  and  especially  to  the  city  of 
Cripple  Creek.  An  army  of  men  must  be  employed  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  great  corpoi'ation,  and  the  various 
companies  that  will  be  organized  to  take  advantage  of 
the  benefit  that  the  railway  company  will  naturally  give. 

The  good  the  railway  company  will  do  in  driving  through 
the  hills  of  the  district  is  beyond  estimating.  At  great 
depth  the  tunnel  will  penetrate  them,  revealing  ore  bodies, 
the  existence  of  which  are  not  known  at  the  present  time. 
The  tunnel  will  pass  through  Bull  hill  at  the  depth  of  1..550 
feet. 

The  terminus  of  the  road  will  be  Cripple  Creek.  The 
men  back  of  the  enterprise  are  all  men  of  wealth,  far-seeing 
and  shrewd,  who  not  only  know  themselves,  but  have  had 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  world,  as 
to  what  the  enterprise  will  accomplish. 

The  commencement  of  work  on  the  construction  of  The 
Cripple  Creek  and  Pueblo  Railway  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  transpired  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  to  complete  the  bore 
through  the  great  broad  hills  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
but  the  good  resulting  from  the  work  will  be  apparent  long 
before  daylight  is  seen  on  the  east  side,  for  as  work  pro- 
gresses the  wonders  of  the  great  treasure  vaults  laying 
many  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  will  be  re- 
vealed, and  the  permanency  of  the  Cripple-  Creek  district 
established. 
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A.  H.  HELLER 


Among  the  men  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
ultimate  success  and  glory  of  the  Cripple  Creek  gold  fields 
A.  H.  Heller  is  entitled  to  a  considerable  amount  of  praise. 

Like  Captain  De  la  Mar,  of  Utah,  who  opened  the  era 
of  treating  the  extremely  low  grade  ores  of  the  Mercur 
fields,  Mr.  Heller  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large  that 
all  the  low  grade  oxidized  ore  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
could  be  treated,  and  to  a  handsome  profit  on  the  aggregate. 


A  few  years  ago  engineers  and  chemists  alike  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  cyanide  process  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  that  it  was  no  longer  applicable  or  adapted  to  the 
Cripple  Creek  ores.  The  mills,  one  by  one,  ultimately 
closed  and  remained,  to  some,  as  eye  sores. 

All  through  these  years  thousands  of  tons  of  low  grade 
oxidized  ore  was  accumulating  on  the  various  hillsides. 
Many  methods  and  processes  were  tried,  but  all  failed. 

Knowing  ones  said  that  the  gold  contained  in  the  rock 
was  beyond  the  recovery  of  mortals.  It  was  beyond  the 
recovery  of  all  but  A.  H.  Heller.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  did  not  think  so,  or  allow  himself  for  one  minute  to 
believe  that  it  could  not  be  recovered. 

After  Mr.  Heller  arrived  here  he  spent  some  time  pros- 
pecting around  the  hills.  There  was  hardly  a  dump  that 
was    not    sampled.      The    assays    were    arranged    for    each 


dump  and  the  total  value  of  the  gold  contents  were  esti- 
mated. 

Samples  of  this  and  that  dump  were  taken  away.  In 
a  laboratory  Mr.  Heller  spent  some  weeks  determining 
which  ore  was  adapted  to  the  cyanide  process,  how  much 
cyanide  it  would  take  per  ton  of  rock  to  leach  the  precious 
yellow  metal,  and  the  cost.  After  acquiring  all  data  nec- 
essary he  erected  an  experimental  mill  on  Ironclad  hill. 

Mr.  Heller  leased  the  old  Arequa  mill,  below  the  Elk- 
ton  mine.  There  on  a  commercial  scale  he  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  treating,  to  a  profit,  the  very  low  grade 
ores  of  the  camp.  He  purchased  the  dump  of  the  Iron- 
clad mine.  The  average  grade  of  the  ore  was  around  $5.00 
to  the  ton.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  hauled  all  the 
way  to  the  mill,  at  quite  an  expense,  a  profit  was  derived 
from  the  treatment. 

Realizing  that  a  greater  profit  could  be  made  from  the 
Ironclad  ore  if  there  was  a  mill  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Heller 
constructed  one.  The  first  clean  up  resulted  in  a  gold 
brick  that  weighed  close  to  seventy  ounces  of  gold,  which 
was  purchased  at  the  branch  mint  of  Uncle  Sam  in  Den- 
ver. 

On  the  Ironclad  the  ore  is  hoisted  from  varying  depths, 
from  the  surface  down.  The  ore  is  soft  in  texture  and 
porous  and  only  required  going  over  the  screens.  Leaching 
was  accomplished  in  little  time.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
milling  was  reduced  to  $2.00  per  ton.  As  an  extraction  of 
85  per  cent,  of  the  gold  contents  was  made,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  with  an  ore  containing  values  of  $5.00  to  the 
ton,  the  profit  was  $1.20  per  ton. 

The  Ironclad  mill  was  a  success.  Immediately  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  Mr.  Heller  for  the  plant  and 
lease  on  the  property,  W.  G.  Rice  and  W.  .0.  Temple  of 
Cripple  Creek  securing  it. 

Such  a  demonstration  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mining 
men  of  the  district.  It  was  food  for  mental  speculation. 
Every  one  commenced  to  study  the  cyanide  question. 
Naturally  Mr.  Heller  was  consulted  by  many  and  to  his 
credit  it  must  be  said  that  in  each  and  every  case  he  has 
fully  posted  every  one  and  cheerfully  given  them  any  in- 
formation they  have  asked  for.  He  is  public  spirited  and 
desires  to  see  the  welfare  of  the  district  promoted  as  much 
as  possible  and  has  gone  out  of  his  way  more  than  once 
to  help  people  in  various  ways. 

With  the  old  Arequa  mill  running  full  blast,  people  no 
longer  doubted  the  feasibility  of  marketing  their  low  grade 
ore  and  Mr.  Heller  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  custom 
work.  Before  that  he  had  been  treating  only  such  ore  as 
he  could  purchase,  and  many  a  dump  was  cleaned  away 
and  the  gold  contents  recovered  where  they  amounted  to 
less  than  $5.00  to  the  ton  in  gold. 

He  then  began  taking  custom  work,  which  meant  an 
outlet  for  thousands  of  tons  of  low  grade  ore. 

Late  in  the  fall  Mr.  Heller  purchased  the  huge  dump 
of  the  Wild  Horse  mine,  belonging  to  the  United  Gold 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  close  to  21,000  tons 
of  rock  in  it  that  will  average  $6.00  to  the  ton.     The  rock 
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is  hauled  by  wagon  down  to  the  mill  and  he  Is  treating 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  tons  each  day. 

In  proving  that  this  low  grade  ore  could  be  handled 
snd  a  profit  derived  both  by  the  mining  company  and  him- 
self, the  achievement  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
district's  welfare  than  has  any  other  in  the  last  five  years. 

Profiting  by  his  experience  many  men  have  started  the 
work   of  erecting  cyanide   plants   in   the   district,   and   'be- 


fore many  months  go  by  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of 
plants  in  successful  operation,  the  gold  output  of  which 
will  materially  help  to  swell  the  annual  golden  stream 
of  wealth  for  which  Cripple  Creek  is  famed  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Mr.  Heller  is  an  engineer  of  ability  and  ingenuity,  which 
is  conclusively  evidenced  during  the  past  year  by  what 
he  has  done. 


The  Arequa  Mill 
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When  a  man  comes  along  and  makes  a  producer  out 
of  a  "has  been"  mine  that  everyone  looks  down  on  and 
says  is  "petered  out,"  he  understands  his  business,  and 
such  a  man  has  ability  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Such  a  man  is  James  G.  McDade,  who  has  a  lease  on 
the  main  workings  of  the  old  Pharmacist  mine,  on  Bull 
hill,    the   first   dividend    payer   the    Cripple   Creek   district 


boasLCd  of.  For  many  months  past  every  one  has  looked 
with  little  favor  on  the  mine.  Early  last  year  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade secured  a  long  and  favorable  lease  on  the  south  end, 
containing  a  piece  of  territory  300  by  900  feet  in  size  and 
from  the  surface  down  to  the  depth  of  600  feet.  The  lease 
has  yet  to  run  until  the  first  day  of  September,  1904. 

Mr.  McDade,  after  he  secured  the  lease,  started  a  system- 


atic development,  and  while  many  thought  he  would  do 
like  many  others — fail — he  stuck  to  the  mine  like  a  hawk 
and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  began  to  ship  ore. 

While  shipments  could  be  seen  to  leave  the  property 
little  information  concerning  the  development  was  given 
out.  Mr.  McDade,  who  is  a  man  of  action  and  not  of 
words,  preferred  to  do  his  mining  underground. 

While  the  development  was  started  in  a  small  way,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  added  to  his  working  force 
and  systematic  work  was  in  progress  in  many  parts  of 
the   mine. 


The  first  new  ore  he  opened  was  between  the  first  and 
second  levels.  Development  proved  the  shoot  to  be  a 
splendid  one  and  has  now  been  proven  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  ore  shoot  varies  in  width  from  three  to  eight  feet  and 
is  good  for  $40.00  to  the  ton  in  gold.  The  same  ore  has 
been  encountered  between  the  second  and  third  levels. 

In  the  fifth  level,  at  a  point  east  of  the  shaft,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rich  ore  shoot  worked  in  the  Acacia  prop- 
erty has  been  encountered.  It  is  three  feet  wide  and  good 
for   $30.00   to   the   ton. 

In  the  first  level,  south  of  the  shaft,   Mr.  McDade  has 
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opened  the  same  big  ore  shoot  that  the  Empire  State  com- 
pany is  breaking  forty-two  feet  wide.  Car  load  shipments 
from  this  new  vein  have  been  settled  for  on  the  basis  of 
$40.00  to  the  ton  in  gold. 

From  a  "has  been"  Mr.  McDade  has  developed  a  good 
producing  mine  and  at  the  present  the  shipments  from 
the  shaft  are  averaging  about  300  tons  of  ore  each  month. 
The  royalties  paid  to  the  company  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  that  stood  against  the  company  and 
leave  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury, 
which  is  being  added  to  every  month. 

The  record  made  by  Mr.  McDade  on  the  Pharmacist  is 
a  good  one  and  the  officers  of  the  company  may  well  feel 


proud  of  the  fact  that  they  secured  such  a  man  to  operate 
the  property  and  make  it  such  a  good  producer. 

At  the  present  time  the  old-time  dividend  payer  never 
looked  better  and  the  future  outlook  is  extremely  bright. 
The  shipments  have  been  increased  so  of  late  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  erect  a  new  and  larger  ore  house  to 
handle  the  product  that  is  hoisted. 

Mr.  McDade,  in  demonstrating  to  everybody  that  the 
Pharmacist  was  a  good  producer,  simply  proved  that  his 
judgment  was  better  than  many  others.  Mining  is  the 
most  legitimate  business  in  the  world,  if  carried  along 
business  lines.  Mr.  McDade  is  not  only  a  business  man 
but  a  mining  man  of  good  ability  and  that  he  has  dem- 
onstrated  in  his  work  on  the  Pharmacist  mine. 


J^    J^    J^ 
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The  work  of  cleaning  and  sorting  over  the  dumps  made 
of  the  ore  rejected  by  the  ore  sorters  of  the  mine  is  an 
art.  and  the  man  who  successfully  works  over  a  dump  must 
know  just  as  much  about  ore,  and  more,  than  the  man  who 
works  underground  or  sorts  it.  During  the  past  year  quite 
a  number  of  dumps  throughout  the  district  have  been 
worked  to  a  big  profit,  but  the  man  among  all  of  the  dump 
workers  who  has  proved  himself  the  most  capable  in  that 
particular  lyork  is  Alex  Miller. 

Early  last  year  Mr.  Miller  secured  a  lease  on  the  dump 
of  the  Wild  Horse,  and  that  he  worked  it  extremely  close 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  most  careful  samples 
taken  of  the  rejected  portion  shows  that  it  only  contains 
a  value  ranging  from  $4  to  $6  to  the  ton.     Mr.  Miller  has 


studied  the  matter  of  handling  dumps  until  it  has  become 
a  science,  and  his  advice  is  sought  by  many.  Besides  that 
he  has  made  a  number  of  improvements  for  the  washini; 
machinery  that  considerably  reduces  the  expense  of  recov- 
ering the  slimes,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich. 

Lately  Mr.  Miller  purchased  the  dump  of  the  Pharma- 
cist mine.  Associated  with  him  is  W.  M.  Nesbit,  a  cyanide 
expert,  who  received  his  training  in  the  great  Mercur 
works.  Mr.  Nesbit  has  had  years  of  experience  in  cyanid- 
ing,  and  believes  that  the  future  of  that  process  in  this 
district  will  be  very  extended  and  that  its  adaptability  to 
the  low-grade  ores  of  this  district  is  just  becoming  known. 
The  ore  they  will  handle  first  will  average  close  to  $4  to 
the  ton  in  gold. 


J^    J^    J0^ 


CARL  JOHNSON: 


Among  the  men  who  have  leased  in  the  district  and 
made  money  is  Carl  Johnson.  Unlike  man,  he  took  his 
proceeds  and  purchased  property  and  developed,  believing 
in  the  future  of  the  camp.  Mr.  .Johnson,  after  several  had 
failed  in  finding  ore  in  the  famous  old  Half  Moon,  encoun- 
tered ore  and  mined  close  to  a  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  it.  His  strike,  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1897,  caused 
intense  excitement  in  the  city  and  stimulated  development 
on  Gold  hill. 

After  his  lease  expired  on  the  Half  Moon  Mr.  Johnson 
purchased  the  Nada  and  Ouray  claims,  just  below  the  Half 


Moon.  When  he  had  opened  a  good  body  of  ore  on  the 
claims,  the  late  W.  S.  Strattou  commenced  buying  Gold 
hill  acreage,  and  made  Mr.  Johnson  such  a  good  offer  that 
he  sold. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  now  operating,  under  lease,  the  Kittle 
M.  claim  of  the  Anaconda,  adjoining  the  Half  Moon,  and 
has  recently  opened  the  extension  of  the  great  ore  body 
that  he  operated  in  the  latter  property.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
strong  in  his  belief  that  the  future  of  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict is  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine.  He  Is  a 
solid  and  substantial  citizen  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  camp. 


CRANE'S  AUTOMATIC  ORE  DRESSER 
AND  PICKING  TABLE 


The  claims  of  Crane's  Automatic  Ore  Dresser  and  Pick- 
ing Table  are  not  visionary,  but  are  founded  on  the  actual 
experience  of  the  inventor  and  others  operating  several 
machines  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  the  ores  of  this 
district  being  the  hardest  to  handle  of  any  known  in  the 
world. 

ThR  ore  direct  from  the  mine  is  let  into  the  screen  by 

■  means  of  a  chute,  the  screenings  falling  into  a  bin  under- 
neath the  automatic  rotary  screen,  from  whence  they  are 

conveyed  to  any  desirable  locality.    From  the  screen  the  ore 


falls  into  a  large  drum  containing  an  Archemedian  screw, 
which  takes  the  rock  through  a  water  bath,  thoroughly 
cleaning  it.  Upon  emerging  from  the  drum  the  ore  falls 
upon  the  picking  belt,  which  takes  the  ore  to  any  desired 
place.  A  great  saving  is  effected  thereby,  for  the  reason 
that  both  hands  of  the  ore  sorter  thus  become  free  to 
use  and  very  rapid  work  can  be  done.  The  picking  belt 
is,  in  reality,  a  traveling  sorting  table,  and  allows  much 
freedom  in  the  delivery  of  ore,  as  it  can  be  taken  any- 
where to  suit  the  topography  of  the  country  in  which  the 
mine   mav    be   located.     The   Archemedian    screw    revolves 


at  the  rate  of  twelve  revolutions  to  the  minute,  handling 
a  minimum  of  250  tons  a  day.  The  traveling  belt  carrying 
the  washed  ore  runs  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  per  min- 
ute, just  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  slimes  and  washings  are  caught  in  the  tank, 
which  is  provided  with  a  convenient  man-hole  for  cleansing. 

The  economy  of  water  used  in  the  machine  is  one  of 
the  features  to  be  recommended  highly,  especially  where 
water  is  scarce.  The  water  required  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine will  not  exceed  two  barrels  to  the  hundred  tons  of 
ore  handled. 

The  power  required  to  operate  the  machine  is  insig- 
nificant, two-horsepower  being  amply  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  The  machine  being  automatic  in  all  parts,  labor 
is  unnecessary,  save  for  the  sorting,  and  here  100  per  cent. 
is  saved,  as  the  men  have  both  hands  free  for  sorting  pur- 
poses, and  the  ores  being  washed,  sorting  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  merest  simplicity. 

The  large  leaks  in  most  mines  occur  in  the  ore  thrown 
over  the  dumps  as  waste,  where  high  grade  mineral  is 
stacked  up  by  the  thousands  of  tons,  which  must  be  handled 
again  in  order  to  save  the  values.  Where  dump  room  is 
scarce,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  picking  tables  can 
be  lengthened  and  elevated  so  as  to  make  an  elevator  ot 
it,  with  the  Automatic  Ore  Dresser  and  Picking  Table 
clean  dumps  are  assured.  The  values  heretofore  lost  by 
existing  methods  can  now  be  saved  by  the  Ore  Dresser 
and  the  savings  swell  the  dividends  of  the  mine. 
RECOMMENDATION. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  Aug.  1,1902. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern:  We  take  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending the  eflSciency  and  economy  of  Crane's  Auto- 
matic Ore  Dresser.  We  have  used  this  machine  on  the 
Doctor-Jack  Pot  mine  for  over  a  year,  and  its  success  has 
been  so  pronounced  that  we  have  ordered  another  ma- 
chine for  use  on  the  Gold  Coin  nvine.  We  find  that  the 
greatest  saving  comes  from  leaving  the  dumps  valueless. 
As  a  labor  saver  among  the  ore  sorters,  it  recommends 
itself  to  anyone  who  has  seen  it  in  operation. 

(Signed.)  THE   WOODS    INVESTMENT   CO. 
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JAMES  M.  WRIGHT 
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Cripple  Creek  is  noted  as  containing  more  citizens 
wtio  through  sheer  ability  have  risen  in  the  world  than 
any  other  mining  district  in  the  country. 

If  the  metal  in  a  man  is  to  be  tested  to  its  full  capacity 
fc  mining  camp  is  the  best  place  for  the  trial.  It  either 
holds,  bends  or  breaks.  Will  and  perseverance  always 
win  out,  and  with  that  stock  in  trade  many  a  man  has 
climbed  the  ladder  to  wealth  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

Among  the  men  who  have  striven  long  and  hard  to 
reach  the  goal  of  ease,  and  succeeded,  is  James  Wright. 
Today  his  prospects  are  as  bright  as  any  man's  in  the 
camp,  and  the  prospects  are  due  simply  to  his  indomitable 
courage  and  will. 

Mr.  Wright  was  an  early  arrival  in  the  camp.  He  un- 
derwent the  hardships  and  privations  that  are  always  en- 
countered when  everybody  is  struggling  in  the  vortex. 
He  had  his  share  of  it,  but  never  complained. 

He  was  a  good,  practical  miner,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  work,  which  was  of  a  class  that  won  for  him 
promotion.  His  superiors  recognized  in  him  a  man  ot 
action  and  progressiveness.  He  had  judgment  and  that 
is  what  a  superior  likes  in  a  subordinate. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  one 
of  the  foremen  on  the  famous  old  Victor  mine.  A  like 
position  was  offered  him  on  the  Granite  mine  on  Battle 
mountain,  and  much  of  the  development  of  that  property 
in   1897  and   1898  was  under  his  direction. 

Later  he  took  charge  of  the  Extension  Gold  Mining 
company,  for  ex-Governor  Mclntyre  and  George  Ross-Lewis 
of  Denver.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  Grace  Arthur, 
[jnder  his  superintendency  the  Standard  tunnel  was  ex- 
tended between  800  and  900  feet.  The  good  work  he  did 
attracted  the  attention  of  others,  and  he  took  charge  of 
the  Columbine-Victor  tunnel  and  drove  it  600  feet.  In 
each  place  he  made  himself  felt.  The  employer  recog- 
nized his  worth. 

Much  of  the  development  work  of  the  Eclipse  was 
under  his  supervision.  After  resigning  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Eclipse  company  he  decided  to  lease. 
His  experience  gave  him  the  confidence  to  go  ahead. 

Last  summer  he  secured  a  lease  on  the  Thompson  prop 
erty,  belonging  to  the  Elkton  company.  The  first  of  Sep 
tember  he  commenced  operations.  The  mine  had  not  been 
worked  for  a  couple  of  years  and  was  In  bad  shape.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  thorough  cleaning  up.  In 
the  300-foot  level  there  was  a  great  mass  of  mine  debris, 
containing  fully  200  tons  of  material.  Every  pound  of  it 
was  hoisted  to  the  surface  and  shipped  close  to  $20.00  to 
the  ton.  Below  the  debris,  in  the  floor  of  the  level,  he  dis- 
covered a  six-foot  vein  of  good  ore.  It  had  been  covered 
by  some  one. 

Realizing  that  he  had  a  good  thing,  he  started  to  work 
and  now  has  it  proven  for  500  feet  in  depth.  It  has  been 
opened  right  on  the  surface,  in  the  200,  300,  400,  450  and 
500-foot  levels  of  the  mine.    What  he  has  in  sight  has  not 


been  estimated  yet,  for  he  is  too  busy  breaking  it  with 
machine  drills  to  calculate  what  there  is.  He  knows  he 
has  it  and  is  straining  every  muscle  to  get  It  out. 

Not  content  with  that  ore  shoot,  Mr.  Wright  began 
prospecting  the  ground.  He  made  an  Inspection  through 
the  main  Elkton  shaft  and  studied  the  conditions  where 
the  famous  Walter  ore  shoot  faulted.  There  was  every 
indication  that  the  fault  was  not  very  great.  To  find  that 
was    his    ambition.      Prospecting    was    started    and    before 


many  weeks  had  elapsed  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  ore 
shoot. 

With  the  new  ore  shoot  to  work  on  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  getting  quick  action.  Machine  drills  were 
needed,  as  was  additional  machinery.  They  were  installed 
very  quickly  and  now  he  has  the  Walter  ore  shoot  opened 
in  four  levels. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Wright  is  averaging  shipments 
of  forty  tons  of  ore  a  day,  that  Is  settled  for  around  121.00 
and  $22.00  to  the  ton.  A  new  ore  house  has  been  com- 
pleted and  there  Is  more  than  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep 
him  busy  until  the  expiration  of  his  lease. 

Mr.  Wright  has  won  through  his  sheer  ability  and 
straightforward  dealings  with  every  one  and  few  men  hold 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  as  he  does. 
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The  history  of  the  great  Anaconda  mine  reads  like  a 
romance  and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  in  the  early  days 
the  very  surface  was  literally  shoveled  up  and  shipped  to 
the  smelters  and  good  returns  received.  It  was  more  like 
shipping  the  scenery  than  mining. 

The  surface  of  Gold  Hill,  on  which  the  Anaconda  com- 
pany owns  an  estate  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  terri- 
tory, is  so  literally  torn  up  that  it  makes  one  think  a 
cyclone  has  gotten  in  its  awful  work.  The  great  mother 
vein  of  the  property  was  opened  right  on  the  surface  and  , 
the  stopes  from  the  tunnel  level  have  been  carried  up- 
ward, until  now,  from  the  surface  one  can  look  down  into 
a  darkness  that  is  awful  in  its  grandeur.  Immense  stulls 
hold  the  great  dark  slabs  of  rock  up  tight  so  they  will  not 
fall.  From  below  one  can  see  the  bright  rays  of  light  and 
the  change  from  day  to  night. 

The  Anaconda  company  owns  one  hundred  acres  of  ter- 
ritory, which  is  operated  by  lessees.  At  the  present  time 
twenty  sets  of  lessees  are  working  on  various  blocks  of 
ground  and  some  of  them  are  breaking  a  good  grade  of  ore. 

The  present  production  from  the  lessees  that  are  pro- 
ducing, twelve  in  number,  amounts  to  all  of  1,000  tons  of 
ore  that  has  an  average  value  of  about  $25.00  to  the  ton. 

The  royalties  from  the  lessees'  production  amounts  to 
considerable  each  month  and  is  rapidly  building  up  the 
company's  treasury  reserve,  which  now  amounts  to  about 
$30,000.00. 

The  showing  on  the  various  parts  of  the  company's  es- 
tate is  very  encouraging  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are   exceedingly   bright. 

The  development,  by  lessees,  during  the  year  just 
closed  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  Recently  an 
important  find  was  made  on  the  Grace  Greenwood  claim. 
As  development  proceeds  the  showing  is  better  and  the 
improvement  of  the  kind  that  warrants  the  belief  that  it 


will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  great  thing  for  the  company 
and  add  considerable  to  the  treasury  reserve  in  royalties. 

An  important  find  has  also  been  made  on  the  Kittie  M. 
claim.  There  has  been  opened  the  extension  of  the  famous 
old  Half  Moon  ore  shoot,  that  on  the  adjoining  property, 
years  ago,  yielded  ore  to  the  extent  of  close  to  a  half  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  This  find  is  being  developed  rapidly  and 
energetically. 

The  development  of  the  property  has  been  very  exten- 
sive. There  is  a  tunnel  driven  from  the  Anaconda  side  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  from  it  has  been  run  a  great  num- 
ber of  laterals.  In  the  tunnel,  quite  a  distance  from  the 
portal,  the  company  has  sunk  a  winze  400  feet  or  more, 
where  the  water  level  of  the  camp  was  encountered.  There 
the  work  of  sinking  had  to  be  abandoned.  Now  that  the 
drainage  tunnel  is  to  be  driven  the  prospects  for  the  com- 
pany is  still  brighter,  for  when  the  water  level  has  been 
lowered  the  company  will  undoubtedly  commence  work  if 
sinking  and  open  up  rich  virgin  territory.  What  the  future 
will  bring  is  conjectural,  but  the  indications  from  above  are 
sufBcient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  as  good  ore  will  be 
found  below  what  is  now  the  water  level  as  was  found 
above. 

The  Anaconda  company  is  officered  by  mining  men  of 
ability.  All  of  them  have  been  successful  in  mining  oper- 
ations and  know  just  how  a  mine  should  be  run,  which  is 
a  very  important  item  that  many  people  overlook.  The 
affairs  of  the  Anaconda  company  are  conducted  as  the  offi- 
cers conduct  their  own  private  business,  which,  of  course, 
assures  the  stockholders  that  their  interests  are  looked 
after  the  same  as  they  would  conduct  them  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  Anaconda  Mining  company  are:  F. 
L.  Sigel,  president;  G.  S.  Wood,  vice-president;  A.  E. 
Carlton,  treasurer;  F.  J.  Campbell,  secretary  and  general 
manager. 


Bennett  Avenue  in  Cripple  Creek 
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THE  GOLD  SOVEREIGN  MINING  AND 
LEASING  COMPANY 


Since  the  Gold  Sovereign  Mining  and  Leasing  company 
adopted  ttie  leasing  system  considerable  work  has  been 
performed  on  its  Bull  hill  estate  and  there  is  hardly  a 
foot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  company  that  is  not  under 
actual   development. 

The  leasing  system,  in  the  case  of  the  Gold  Sov- 
eign,  is  proving  advantageous  to  the  company,  for  the  net 


month  that  will  all  average  $20.00  per  ton,  which  makes  a 
fair  monthly  output  from  the  mine. 

The  company's  property  is  surrounded  by  such  mines 
as  the  John  A.  Logan,  the  Blue  Bird,  Dante,  and  the  Ben 
Harrison. 

The  company  is  ofiBcered  by  some  of  the  strongest  men 
of  the  camp,  they  being  composed  of  the  following  well 
known    mining   operators:      A.    E.   Carlton,   president   and 


The  Gold  Sovereign  Property 


profit,  which  is  in  royalties,  amounts  to  about  $250.00  per 
month,  which  is  being  added  to  the  company's  already  fair 
treasury   reserve,  now  amounting  to  about  $14,000.00. 

Lessees  are  now  producing  ore  from  four  shafts  and 
they  all  pay  a  flat  royalty  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  ores  shipped. 
The  company  owns  six  acres  of  territory.  The  main  shaft 
is  550  feet,  having  been  sunk  100  feet  during  the  past  year. 

The   lessees   are   producing  about     100    tons    of   ore    a 


treasurer;  E.  C.  Newcomb,  vice-president,  and  Walter  Rock, 
secretary  and  general  manager.  The  officers,  together  with 
George  P.  Fry,  Abe  Rapp,  Edward  Sharp  and  W.  A.  De- 
lany  form  the  board  of  directors  that  manages  the  affairs 
of  the  company. 

The  estate  of  the  company  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  Bull  hill  and  is  right  among  a  number  of 
mines  that  have  produced  a  large  tonnage  of  ore. 
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The  development  of  the  year  by  the  Ajax  Gold  Min- 
ing company  has  demonstrated  an  important  geological 
feature,  and  one  that  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  -which  means  much  for  the  future  of  the  big 
Battle  mountain  property. 

As  depth  is  being  attained  it  is  found  that  the  veins 
become  more  regular  in  relation  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  formation  shows  less  disturbance  than  above,  especially 
above  the  500-foot  level.  Another  and  very  important  fea- 
ture is  that  the  veins  are  now  showing  to  be  true  fissures. 

Above  the  500-foot  level  the  ore  occurred  more  in  ir- 
regular bodies.  Below  that  level  the  formation  is  granite 
at  the  present  time.  As  yet  no  level  has  been  extended 
to  the  porphyry  contact. 

Sinking  was  recently  resumed  in  the  shaft,  and  as 
depth  is  gained  small  veins  have  been  encountered  in  the 
shaft  and  the  conditions  generally  have  become  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

From  the  1,000-foot  level  a  winze  has  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  where  good  values  have  been 
found. 

The  ore  shoot  is  all  of  three  feet  In  width  and  the 
grade  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  that  encoun- 
tered above. 

The  company  also  did  considerable  prospecting  work 
on  the  Apex  claim,  during  the  fall.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  up  the  veins  and  determining  the  strike 


and  dip,  so  as  to  better  locate  where  they  should  be  en- 
countered in  the  deeper  workings. 

New  equipment  has  been  installed,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  a  new  air  compressor,  having  a  capacity  of 
ten  drills,  which  with  the  present  compressor  capacity 
gives  the  company  sufficient  power  to  operate  thirty  large 
drills. 

A  modern  and  up-to-date  assay  office  and  chemical  lab- 
oratory has  been  erected,  where  all  the  mine  assaying  and 
chemical  work  is  now  performed,  proving  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  having  the  work  done  elsewhere. 

The  company's  machine  shop  is  now  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  entire  district  and  everything  but  casting 
can  be  done  there,  which  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  sending  to  Denver  or  elsewhere  should  some  special  ar- 
ticle be  needed. 

The  company  has  granted  a  lease  on  the  huge  dump 
and  the  returns  received  from  the  shipments  made  by  the 
lessees  are  very  good. 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  Ajax  company  Is  of  the 
very  best,  and  there  is  not  a  mine  in  the  district  that 
is  better  fixed  for  hoisting  and  compressor  facilities. 

The  Ajax  Gold  Mining  company  is  officered  by  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  gentlemen:  E.  A.  Colburn,  president 
and  general  manager;  William  Lennox,  vice  president  and 
C.  H.  Dudley,  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  insures  a 
careful,  thorough  and  economical  management  of  the 
property. 


E.  A.  COLBURN, 

rRESIUENT   AJAX    GOLD    MINING   COMPANY. 
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THE  PORTLAND  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY  ■ 

When  the  first  stake  was  set,  in  January,  1892,  claiming 
the  Portland  claim,  little  did  the  locator  think  the  day 
would  come  when  all  the  surrounding  property  would  be 
owned,  and  the  claim  would  be  part  of  the  most  gigantic 
mining  corporation  in  the  entire  state  of  Colorado. 

The  original  location  of  the  Portland  Company,  which 
was  the  Portland  claim,  consisted  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
and  the  Bobtail  No.  2,  the  total  of  the  two  containing 
less  than  three  acres  of  ground.  Besides  that,  the  owners 
acquired  a  lease  on  the  Queen  of  the  Hills  and  a  bond  and 
lease  on  the  Hidden  Treasure.  The  two  latter  acquisitions 
were  in  litigation. 

After  the  location  of  the  property,  James  P.  Burns,  John 
Harnan  and  James  Doyle  commenced  operations  on  it,  and 
in  January  of  1893  they  made  their  first  shipment  of  ore, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  sacks,  to  Pueblo.  The  ore  was  set- 
tled for  at  $640.00  to  the  ton  in  gold.  The  first  ore  was 
obtained  while  sinking  the  shaft  from  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  thirty-flve  feet. 

Just  a  year  after  they  made  the  first  shipment,  the  own- 
ers gave  an  option  on  the  property  to  T.  J.  Condon  and 
Walter  F.  Crosby,  who,  a  month  later,  in  February,  1894, 
organized  the  Portland  Company.  It  was  capitalized  for 
?3,000,000.00,  divided  into  3,000,000  shares,  of  a  par  value 
of  $1.00  each.  The  purchase  price  of  the  property  was 
$200,000.00.  The  sum  of  $15,000.00  was  made  as  the  first 
payment,  which  meant  $5,000.00  to  each  of  the  three  own- 
ers. When  the  second  payment  became  due,  they  failed 
to  meet  it.  Then  Messrs.  Burns.  Harnan  and  Doyle  took 
charge  of  the  company.  A  special  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  resignations  of  the  old  officers  and  board  of  di- 
rectors were  accepted,  and  new  ofiicers  elected,  as  follows: 
James  F.  Burns,  president  and  treasurer;  W.  S.  Stratton, 
vice  president,  and  Frank  G.  Peck,  secretary. 

The  company  owned  less  than  three  acres,  and  had  lit- 
igation to  contend  with,  and  little  did  they  think  that  in 
a  few  years  the  company  would  own  every  foot  of  property 
adjbining  them,  giving  them  a  total  of  close  to  200  acres 
of  the  richest  territory  in  the  entire  district;  and  little  did 
they  think  that  in  acquiring  property  they  would  pay  out 
a  sum  close  to  $2,000,000.  besides  expending  large  sums  in 
litigation,  all  of  which  would  be  taken  out  of  the  ground 
during  the  course  of  development. 

The  first  serious  litigation  encountered  was  an  injunc- 
tion suit  filed  by  the  owners  of  the  Scranton  and  Doubtful 
claim,  in  which  ths  apex  rights  were  claimed  by 
the  former  people.  The  Doubtful  claim  was  owned  by 
Messrs.  Lennox,  Giddings  and  Colburn.  who  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  apex  of  the  ore  being  worked 
by  the  Portland  people,  for  during  the  course  of  proving 
their  rights  they  followed  the  ore  right  into  the  Portland 
workings. 

The  labor  troubles  came  about  that  time,  and  the  law- 
suit was  compromised  in  August,  by  the  Portland  Company 
paying  Messrs.  Lennox,  Giddings  and  Colburn  the  sum  of 
$265,000.00,  and  receiving  a  deed  for  the  Doubtful,  Annie 
Lee.  White  House,  Captain  and  National  Bill  claims 


So  far  as  the  Scranton  litigation  was  concerned,  the 
property  was  practically  the  keynote  of  the  entire  situation, 
and  was  bought  by  the  Portland  Company. 

The  next  property  acquired  was  the  Queen  of  the  Hills, 
Baby  Ruth.  Hidden  Treasure  and  Vanadium.  That  parcel 
of  ground  was  purchased  from  B.  F.  and  W.  S.  Montgomery, 
W.  S.  Pigg  and  Charles  Cover. 

With  clear  titles  to  these  properties  all  litigation  was 
practically  settled,  outside  of  the  Bobtails,  which  was 
bought  later  on.  The  Portland  Company  now  owned  about 
100  acres  of  territory. 

In  November  of  1894,  the  King  Solomon  placer  was  ac- 
quired. 

In  July,  1895,  some  litigation  was  started  with  W.  S. 
Stratton  over  the  Black  Diamond,  Lowell,  Fairplay,  Suc- 
cess, Casco,  Lost  Anna  and  Terrible.  The  matter  was  set- 
tled satisfactorily  to  all.  Then  the  Devil's  Own  and  Tidal 
Wave  claims  were  purchased. 

In  March  or  April  of  1895,  the  Four  Queens  claim,  con- 
taining about  as  much  territory  as  the  original  Portland 
claim,  was  purchased.  This  latter  property  was  the  cause 
of  litigation  between  the  Portland  and  Strong  companies, 
which  was  amicably  settled  April  15,  1901. 

The  24th  of    December,  1898,  the    Portland    Company 
purchased  the  Rex  claim. 

Less  than  a  month  following,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1899,  the  Morse  group,  containing  about  fifty  acres  of  ter- 
ritory, in  a  compact  group,  was  acquired.  That  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  purchase  of  a  fifty-two  one-hundredths  inter- 
est of  the  Total  Wreck,  owned  by  the  late  Sam  Strong.  This 
was  the  last  purchase  made  by  the  Portland  Company,  and 
gave  them  about  200  acres  of  Battle  mountain,  which  has 
fast  proven  to  be  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  district. 

By  the  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  in  less  than  five  years 
the  company  that  started  with  less  than  three  acres,  owned 
close  to  200  acres  of  very  rich  territory.  Every  penny 
expended  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  ore  taken  out  of 
the  ground.  Besides  the  money  expended  for  property, 
there  were  fortunes  spent  in  litigation. 

The  Portland  Company  has  the  distinction  of  never  hav- 
ing sold  one  share  of  treasury  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  money  for  development  purposes.  From  the  first 
time  that  ore  was  encountered  they  commenced  to  mine, 
and  as  development  proceeded,  more  ore  was  opened,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  mine  looked  better. 

The  Portland  mine  to-day  is  the  best  developed  mine  in 
the  state,  and  above  the  1,100-foot  level  there  are  twenty-five 
miles  of  workings,  which  have  exposed  fifty  ore-bearing 
veins.  At  the  present  time  only  tw^enty  of  the  veins  are 
being  worked.  Development  is  being  pushed  steadily  in  the 
other  veins,  and  ore  is  being  blocked  out  in  an  astonishing 
manner. 

The  equipment  of  the  company  is  the  finest  in  the  state. 
Three  shafts  furnish  the  exit  for  the  great  tonnage  of  ore. 
The  company  has  torn  out  the  old  battery  of  boilers  that 
have  been  in  use  since  1896,  and  is  installing  the  latest  type 
of  boilers.      Big  improvements  are  being  made  at  the  No. 
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2  shaft.  There  tramways  and  belt  conveyors  are  being 
installed  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  the  ore.  The 
company  will  dispense  with  the  use  of  cages  to  hoist  the 
ore  through  the  shaft.  A  "skip"  will  be  installed,  such  as 
is  used  so  extensively  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  Mon- 
tana. That  improvement  alone  will  make  a  very  consid- 
erable saving,  and  the  Portland  mine  will  be  the  first  mine 
so  equipped  in  the  state. 

The  Portland  Company,  to  date,  has  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  $4,297,080.00  In  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  which 
will  be  an  insignificant  amount  compared  to  the  figures 
that  will  be  shown  when  the  mine  is  worked,  years  and 
years  hence. 

From  the  present  standpoint  of  development,  with  the 
ore  in  sight  above  the  1,100-foot  level,  a  production  of 
10,000  tons  of  ore  a  month  can  be  maintained  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Such  an  enormous  tonnage  can  be  made  simply 
from  the  ore  in  sight,  and  without  any  further  development. 


That  tonnage  of  ore  means  that  there  is  in  sight,  above  the 
1,100-foot  level,  the  enormous  sum  of  $36,000,000.00. 

The  actual  management  and  development  of  the  great 
bonanza  has  always  been  in  the  charge  of  James  F.  Burns, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  making  the  company  what 
it  is  to-day. 

To  date,  the  company  has  hoisted  400,000  tons  of  ore. 
that  has  yielded  in  gold  the  sum  of  $17,000,000.00.  It  has 
always  been  the  rule  of  the  management  to  make  such 
improvements  that  would  lessen  the  cost  of  mining  and 
better  the  condition  of  tlie  property. 

The  past  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future.  In  ten 
years  there  has  been  produced  $17,000,000.00  worth  of  gold- 
bearing  ore,  and  there  remains  in  the  mine,  blocked  out, 
$36,000,000.00.  What  will  be  opened  yet  in  undeveloped 
ground,  above  the  1,100-foot  level  and  below,  is  conjectural; 
but  it  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make,  that  the  figures  now  at 
hand  will  .,e  insignificant  when  the  shaft  has  attained  a 
depth  of  2,000  feet. 
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The  Portland  Mine 


JAS.  F.  BURNS, 

PBESIDENT  POBTLASD  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY. 
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So  noiselessly  and  unostentatiously  does  The  Portland 
Gold  Mining  Company  work,  that  few  people  at  large  are 
aware  of  the  interesting  fact  that  it  owns  the  finest,  best 
appointed  and  most  scientifically  constructed  chlorination 
plant  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  this  institution,  which  is  the  consummation 
of  technical  skill  and  energy,  was  $500,000.  A  half  a  million 
dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  gold  mining  com- 
pany to  expend,  but  that  the  management  of  the  Portland 
acted  wisely.  Is  shown  in  the  great  saving  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  company,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  div- 
idends and  values.  This  was  an  expenditure  which  made 
money  for  the  company,  besides  enhancing,  in  large  degree, 
the  real  value  of  the  stock. 

The  mill  was  absolutely  required  for  the  business  of 
handling  the  many  thousand  tons  of  ore  which  the  com- 
pany is  unearthing  and  bringing  to  the  surface  day  by  day. 
True,  such  an  enterprise  as  the  mill,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mine  proper,  must  be  handled  by  men  unusually  equipped, 
not  only  with  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  but  who 
have  executive  capacity  and  foresight  to  a  large  degree. 

Mining  is  an  exact  science,  and  while  it  is  entirely  legit- 
imate, when  the  proportions  of  the  business  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  of  the  Portland,  men  with  a  broad  range 
of  vision,  and  yet  with  a  capacity  for  infinite  detail  are 
needed.  Such  men  had  the  Portland  at  its  head,  and  the 
undertaking  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the  mill,  to  be  run 
in  connection  with  the  mine,  became  a  matter  within  the 
range  of  possibility. 

The  Portland  mine  produced  about  100,000  tons  of  ore 
last  year,  and  77.000  the  previous  year.  In  handling  such 
a  tonnage,  there  is  a  fine  chance  to  make  a  splendid  saving 
and  the  saving  will  add  millions  in  time  to  the  revenues 
of  the  company. 

With  such  an  enormous  output  as  that  of  the  Portland, 
there  were  thousands  of  dollars  of  profit  in  handling  the 
ores,  and  the  custom  mills  and  smelters  received  that  for- 
tune. 

Instead  of  paying  out  that  sum,  the  sagacious  managers 
decided  to  make  an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  turn  the  profits  that  the  custom  mills  and  smelters  were 
receiving  Into  the  pockets  of  stockholders.  They  would 
rather  do  without  a  lump  sum  now,  in  order  to  put  many 
times  that  much  money  into  their  pockets  in  the  course 
of  time.  This  is  foresight  and  wisdom,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  courage  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  brainy  men 
at  the  head  of  the  great  concern. 

The  Portland  mill,  which  is  located  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  is  a  favorite 
place,  now,  for  pilgrimage  of  educated  mining  men  who 
come  West.  Not  only  the  magnificence  of  the  plant,  but 
the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  erected,  is  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  see  and  appreciate.  Besides,  it  is  an  incentive 
to  thousands  of  other  mine  owners  who  have  for  years  been 
paying  fortunes  to  the  custom  mills  and  smelters.  Many 
have  been  and  looked  upon  this  magnificent  enterprise,  and 
gone  away  determined  if  possible  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It 
has  sown  the  seed  of  endeavor  and  gigantic  effort  in  the 


hearts  of  many  who  before  would  not  have  dared  to  enter- 
tain such  a  stupendous  thought. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  trainload  of  750  cars,  six 
miles  long,  was  needed  to  haul  the  material  to  the  site  of  the 
new  mill. 

One-tenth  of  the  train,  or  seventy-five  cars,  carrying 
1.340  tons  of  structural  steel,  was  taken  up  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  of  the  plant.  In  preparing 
the  foundations.  28.000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  had  to 
l)e  made,  and  6,666  perch  of  stone  were  utilized  in 
making  them.  One  million  brick  were  used,  yet  as  one 
goes  through  the  various  departments  he  hardly  notices 
any  brick  anywhere,  except  in  the  furnace  room  and  office 
building.  A  million  and  a  quarter  feet  of  lumber  was 
utilized,  but  the  plant  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  many  of  the 
shops  and  buildings  being  of  corrugated  iron. 

The  enclosed  floor  space  of  the  plant  is  190,000  square 
feet,  or  an  area  equal  to  about  two  city  blocks,  counting 
out  the  streets  and  crossings. 

Of  the  flooring.  40,000  square  feet,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  has  been  put  under  cement  and  asphalt.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  acute  stage 
of  perfection  to  which  the  creators  of  the  mill  have  arrived. 
The  cement  and  asphalt  are  a  necessity,  because  of  the 
dust  which  arises  during  the  various  stages  of  grinding 
and  reducing  the  ore.  This  dust  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  a  chlorination  mill,  for  it  is  a  subtle 
carrier  of  gold. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dust  arising  at  any  point  of  the 
process  contains  about  four  times  the  amount  of  the  values 
which  the  raw  ore  contains  at  that  stage.  The  dust  prob- 
lem, so  long  disregarded  in  many  chlorination  mills,  has 
received  the  most  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
alert  Portland  management  and  experts. 

These  floors,  landings  and  platforms  are  swept  and  re- 
swept  many  times  a  day,  and  the  wisdom  if  it  is  shown 
daily  in  one  department,  where  it  costs  $10  a  day  for  sweep- 
ing alone.  But  the  operation  pays,  as  the  dust  gathered 
up  yields  about  $50  a  day  that  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
lost. 

At  the  Portland  plant  there  are  two  units  or  digits, 
the  crushing  and  roasting  departments  in  one  building,  and 
the  chlorination  and  the  precipitation  departments  in  an- 
other. All  other  departments  are  ancillary  to  these  two 
main  ones.  The  process  of  chlorination  of  ores  is  simply 
to  grind  them,  so  that  the  sulphur  may  be  roasted  out.  af- 
ter which  the  pulp  is  subjected  to  chlorine  gas,  generated 
under  water,  when  the  gold  is  taken  out  of  the  rock,  form- 
ing chloride  of  gold  in  solution. 

The  gold  is  transformed  into  this  liquid  state  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  convenient  way  to  carry  it  to  the  next 
stage  of  operation,  the  precipitation  or  breaking  up  of  the 
chemical  combination  of  chloride  of  gold,  after  which  the 
sulphide  of  gold  (the  new  form  taken  on  by  the  gold)  is 
collected,  as  a  black  powder,  on  canvas  sheets,  and  these 
are  burned  up  in  the  receptacles  about  the  size  of  a  large 
bread  pan. 
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In  this  process,  heat  of  immense  Intensity  is  required, 
so  the  pans  are  placed  in  refining  muffles,  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  2000°  Fahrenheit  is  maintained,  that  drives  off  the 
sulphur,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The 
gold  is  collected  from  these  pans,  put  into  refining  pots  of 
still  greater  heat,  which  reduces  the  metal  to  a  molten  state. 
and  if  by  chance  there  is  any  dross,  it  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  mass  as  a  scum,  is  scooped  out,  reburned,  and  any 
values  therein  saved. 

So  it  is  seen  that  very  little  gold  escapes  the  eagle  eyes 
of  the  Portland  mill.  The  plant  has  installed  the  latest 
and  most  improved  machinery,  and  it  has  the  benefit  of  the 
very  best  methods  known  to  the  science. 

The  construction  work  of  the  mill  was  finished  last  May. 
Sampling  was  shortly  started  to  try  and  demonstrate  the 
machinery.  In  the  latter  part  of  .lune  the  first  ore  was 
run  through  the  entire  process.  The  mill  has  been 
running  splendidly  ever  since.  Owing  to  the  decrease 
in    the    supply    of    fuel    oil    for    the    roasters,    for    which 


they  are  adapted,  the  amount  of  ore  handled  has  been  de- 
creased. The  apparatus  in  the  mill  has  steadily  improved, 
and  is  now  in  flrst-class  condition,  and  with  the  fuel  situ- 
ation straightened  out,  very  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained. 

The  various  departments  of  the  mill  have  proven  that 
they  are  entirely  capable  of  handling  300  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
for  which  the  mill  was  originally  intended. 

The  construction  of  the  mill  marked  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  mining  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict,.so  pregnant  with  large  endeavor  and  wise  foresight. 

The  construction  of  the  Portland  mill  has  been  a  bene- 
fit wide  and  broad.  While  the  stockholders  have  been  the 
direct  beneficiaries,  it  has  resulted  to  the  betterment  of 
others,  in  that  it  was  responsible  for  the  reduction  of 
charges  on  the  part  of  custom  mills  and  smelters.  The 
Portland  people  had  given  the  large  mining  companies  of 
the  state  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  if  thought  and 
energy  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  difficulty. 


The  Great  Portland  Mill 
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■     THE  WOODS  INVESTMENT  COMPANY     ■ 

Every  community  has  its  upbuilders  and  progressive 
men  who  are  always  pushing  and  striving  for  the  general 
betterment  of  all  conditions  by  which  the  greatest  number 
will  be  benefited.  A  community  without  such  an  element 
would  be  in  a  bad  way. 

In  the  Cripple  Creek  district  there  are  a  number  of 
upbuilding  enterprises,  but  one  of  the  leading  ones  is  the 
Woods  Investment  company,  composed  of  Mr.  Warren 
Woods  and  his  two  sons,  Harry  E.  and  Frank  M. 

While  luck  and  opportunity  play  an  important  part  in 
the  success  of  every  man's  life  and  his  rise  on  the  ladder 
of  wealth,  it  must  be  said  that  shrewd  business  ability, 
backed  by  a  cool  and  calculating  courage  born  of  a  discern- 
ment that  seems  to  penetrate  the  very  future,  has  formed 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Woods  Investment  company. 

The  Woods  people  have  the  distinction  of  never  having 
promoted  a  company  that  lost  money  for  the  investors,  a 
record   that  few  promoters  can   boast  of. 

The  company  has  made  much  money  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  and  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  fact  that  as  fast  as  they  took  it  out  of  the  ground  they 
put  it  back  in  other  localities  and  were  thus  always  de- 
veloping new  territory,  which,  of  course,  meant  more  for 
the  district  generally  and  everybody  residing  there.  The 
great  majority  of  people  who  acquire  wealth  in  a  mining 
camp  take  it  away  and  usually  haven't  the  nerve  to  put 
it  back  in  an  endeavor  to  extend  the  producing  area,  but 
not  so  with  the  Woods  people.  They  did  not  confine  their 
operations  to  one  part  of  the  great  gold  camp.  Every  part 
was  sought,  and  in  each  case  systematic  and  thorough  de- 
velopment work  was  done,  which  increased  the  production 
of  the  camp  as  mines  were  developed. 

The  Woods  Investment  company  was  organized  in  1893 
and  the  first  office  was  opened  in  Denver  in  July  of  that 
year.  A  few  months  prior  to  that  time  the  Black  Diamond 
company  was  floated.  That  was  the  first  Cripple  Creek 
venture  of  the  Woods  people  and  was  a  very  successful 
one,  large  dividends  being  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

In  September  of  1893  the  company  inaugurated  the  pro- 
motion of  the  town  of  Victor,  located  on  the  Mt.  Rosa 
placer.  At  first  it  was  a  white  city,  composed  of  tents. 
Log  houses  followed  and  then  residences  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial character  came.  In  March  of  1894  the  Woods  peo- 
ple started  the  work  of  building  a  hotel,  which  was  greatly 
needed.  While  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  hotel 
a  vein,  which  leads  to  the  now  famous  Gold  Coin  vein, 
was  opened.  A  small  pocket  of  ore  was  found.  Frank  M. 
Woods  then  took  charge  of  the  active  mining  operations 
of  the  company.  The  Gold  Coin  vein  proper  was  not  cut 
until  April  of  1896.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  106 
feet.  At  that  depth  a  cross  cut  was  driven  and  the  ore 
encountered.  Gold  Coin  stock  was  sold  at  seven  cents  a 
share  and  has  since  paid  in  dividends  for  itself  close  to 
twenty  times  over,  while  the  value  of  the  stock  increased 
so  that  many  of  the  holders  made  independent  fortunes. 

With  the  Gold  Coin  shipping  ore  and  paying  regular 
dividends    the    investing    public    realized    that    the    Woods 


Investment  company  would  handle  only  meritorious  prop- 
ositions and  were  willing  to  take  anything  they  promoted. 
Their  motto  was  legitimate  mining,  where  the  stocks  were 
based  on  actual  conditions  warranting  the  price  asked. 

With  more  money  at  their  command  the  Woods  peo- 
ple commenced  to  branch  out  and  demonstrate  their  be- 
lief in  the  district.  The  promotion  of  a  large  number  of 
successful  mining  corporations  followed,  and  industrials 
as  well,  including  the  Economic  Gold  Extraction  com- 
pany, organized  for  the  treatment  of  ore  from  the  different 
mines  controlled  by  the  company,  and  the  Pike's  Peak 
Power  company,  for  furnishing  electric  power.  The  var- 
ious industrials  were  organized  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  of  gold  and  brought  about  econo- 
mies of  great  value  to  the  various  mining  corporations  of 
the  Woods  Investment  company. 

Below  Victor  is  the  town  of  Lawrence.  Some  very  good 
indications  being  visible  they  bought  and  commenced  de- 
veloping an  old  incline  shaft.  Ore  has  been  found,  but 
recently  the  company  has  started  a  big  compartment  shaft, 
between  two  known  and  proven  veins  containing  ore.  It 
is  now  325  feet  deep.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  sink- 
ing to  the  depth  of  500  feet  before  cross  cutting  for  the 
ore.  The  Lawrence  section  would  be  quiet  today  were  it 
not  for  the  Woods  people.  They  believe  there  is  a  big 
mine  in  that  locality  and  expect  to  prove  it. 

The  north  end  attracted  their  attention.  They  bought 
up  the  Damon,  which  was  recently  put  into  their  great 
merger.  The  Damon  has  produced  considerable  very  rich 
ore  and  will  yet  yield  considerable  of  the  money  that  will 
pay  dividends  to  the  United  Gold  Mines  stockholders. 

On  Tenderfoot  hill  there  were  good  indications  and 
there  they  spent  money  freely  in  development. 

The  very  best  test  of  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  mon 
forming  the  great  company  was  when  the  Wild  Horse  was 
offered  to  them.  The  claim  is  1,480  feet  long.  At  one  end 
it  is  fifty-three  feet  wide,  while  at  the  other  it  is  seventy 
three   feet. 

With  but  a  limited  amount  of  shallow  development  and 
only  low  grade  ore  in  sight,  the  vein  formation  and  indi- 
cations were  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  further  development  would  bring  substantial  re- 
sults. The  purchase  was  therefore  made  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $14,000.00  and  has  added  to  the  list  of  dividend 
payers  of  what  is  now  the  United  Gold  Mines,  one  of  the 
greatest  gold  producers  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

The  company's  principal  promotions  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 

The  Economic   Extraction   company. 

The  Pike's  Peak  Power  company. 

The  Golden  Crescent  Wkter  and  Light  company. 

The  Teller  County  Mining  Supply  company. 

The  United   Mines  Transportation   company. 

The  Intermountain  Improvement  company. 
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MINING    PROMOTIONS. 

The  Gold  Coin  Mining  and  Leasing  company. 
The  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  company. 
The  Bull  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  company. 
The  Battle  Mountain  Consolidated  G.  M.  company. 
The  Cameron  Mines  Land  and  Tunnel   company. 
The   Robinson-Victor    Mines   company. 


and  T.,  the  Battle  Mountain  Consolidated  G.  M.,  the  Con- 
solidated Gold  Mines,  the  Bull  Hill  Consolidated  Mining, 
the  Damon  Gold  Mining,  the  New  Zealand  Mining,  the 
Trachyte  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  and  the  Bonanza  Queen 
Gold  Mining  companies. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  consolidated  company  seven 
months  ago,  dividends  amounting  to  $280,233.83  have  been 
paid  to  the  stockholders,  while  the  grand  total  of  the  divi- 


The  Wild  Horse  Min  ■ 
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Morning  Glory   Mining  and   Leasing  company. 
Columbine-Victor  Deep   M.   and  T.  company. 
Magnolia  Gold  Mining  company. 
Beacon  Hill  Mining  and  Townsite   company. 
Victor  Mines  and  Land  company. 
Columbine  Gold  Mining  company. 
Gold  Coin  Extension  Mining  company. 
Montrose  Gold  Mining  company. 

ACQUlSITIO.\S      IIV      PURClIA.Si;. 

The  Mt.  Rosa  Mining,  Milling  and  Land  company. 
The  Jack  Pot  Mining  company. 
The  Damon  Gold  Mining  company. 
The  Cripple  Creek  Gold  Exploration  company. 
The  New  Zealand  Mining  company. 
The  Trachyte  Gold   Mining  and  Milling   company. 
The  Gold  Dollar  Consolidated  Mining  company. 
The  Gold  Deposit  Mining  company. 
The  Requa  Gold  and   Silver  M.  and   M.  company. 
The   Uintah    Tunnel,    Mining   and    Transportation    com- 
pany. 

Early  last  year  the  company  merged  a  number  of  these 
corporations  and  several  others  into  a  great  consolidation 
with  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,000.00,  divided  into  5,000,- 
000  shares  of  $1.00  each.  The  companies  taken  into  the 
consolidation  were:  The  United  Mines  Transportation,  the 
Columbine    Gold    Mining,    the    Columbine-Victor    Deep    M. 


dends  paid  by  the  companies  in  the  merger  and  to  date 
will  amount  very  close  to  $400,000.00. 

With  the  companies  consolidated  the  expense  of  hand- 
ling them  has  been  reduced  greatly  and  the  stockholder.^ 
benefited. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  Wild  Horse  and  Dead- 
wood  mines  produced  $1,100,000.00  and  the  Gold  Coin  $750,- 
000.00.  The  latter  amount  would  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded had  it  not  been  for  the  great  flow  of  water  that 
was  encountered.  The  Gold  Dollar  Consolidated  yielded 
$75,000.00.  Water  kept  the  production  down  there. 
From  the  Doctor-Jack  Pot  there  was  shipped  $225,000.00 
worth  of  gold  bearing  ore.  The  Morning  Glory  Mining 
and  Leasing  company  shipped  $40,000.00  worth  of  ore, 
while  from  the  Robinson-Victor,  Trail  and  miscellaneous 
properties  there  was  produced  all  of  $10,000.00  worth  of 
ore. 

The  Economic  mill,  another  of  their  promotions,  is  to 
be  enlarged.  The  mill  has  proven  to  be  a  great  success 
and  in  enlarging  the  capacity  the  Woods  Investment  com- 
pany is  demonstrating  their  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
great  gold  camp.  Their  properties  are  showing  better  than 
ever  before  and  they  believe  that  as  yet  little  Is  known 
of  the  greatness  of  the  ore  bearing  bodies  that  are  yet  to 
be  opened,  as  depth  is  gained  by  the  hundreds  of  shafts 
that  are  steadily  being  sunk. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Woods  Investment  company  be- 
lieves   in    the    future,    for    they    are    constantly    acquiring 
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more  property  and  are  preparing  for  a  greater  tonnage  of 
ore  in  the  Economic  mill.  They  have  hardly  commenced 
their  great  work  in  the  camp  and  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate their  belief  long  after  many  have  moved  away, 
satisfied  with  what  they   have. 

Lately  they  have  commenced  to  branch  out  from  the 
district  in  increasing  their  holdings  and  furthering  the 
general  condition  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  In  Pueblo 
they  have  purchased  extensively  in  a  way  to  directly  bene- 
fit the  great  gold  camp. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  extending  to  Pueblo  is  to  use 
the  surplus  power  made  by  the  Pike's  Peak  Power  company. 
The  latter  company  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Pueblo 
Traction  and  Lighting  company,  controlling  the  street  rail- 
ways of  Pueblo  and  the  lighting  of  that  city.     The  fran- 


chise extends  for  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  new 
consolidated  company  is  known  as  the  Pueblo  and  Subur- 
ban  Traction   and   Lighting  company. 

In  addition  they  have  secured  the  control  of  the  Pueblo 
National  bank  and  out  of  it  formed  the  Pueblo  Title  and 
Trust  company.  They  already  own  a  large  interest  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  Trust  company  and  own  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Victor. 

In  generating  power  for  the  street  railways  and  for 
lighting  purposes  in  Pueblo  they  are  bringing  that  city  and 
the   district   closer  together. 

While  the  company  is  branching  out  in  other  places 
it  is  making  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  holdings  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  and  preparing  for  a  future  that 
is  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine. 


The  Gold  Coin  Mine  in  Center  of  Victor 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  mines  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  Is  the  Strong,  and  mainly  for  the  fact  that  its 
enormous  production  has  been  mined  from  one  vein;  it 
being  the  only  property  known  to  have  but  one  producing 
vein. 

The  Strong  mine  is  situated  in  the  granite,  a  portion  of 
the  country  that  the  experts  in  the  early  days  stated  would 
not  yield  pay  ore.  When  Messrs.  Lennox  and  Giddings 
started  operations,  many  tried  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
the  work,  claiming  that  it  would  result  in  great  financial . 
loss;  but  with  the  same  perseverance  they  have  always 
displayed,  they  went  ahead,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  mine  that  has  disbursed  dividends  to  the 
amount  of  close  to  one  million  dollars. 

The  Strong  Is  a  close  corporation,  owned  by  four  peo 
pie — William  Lennox,  E.  W.  Giddings,  Judge  E.  A.  Colburn 
and  Senator  N.  B.  Scott,  of  West  Virginia.  The  company 
was  organized  in  1892.  A  bond  and  lease,  calling  for  a  pay- 
ment of  $60,000.00,  was  taken  on  the  Strong  mine.  For  a 
year  after  operations  were  started,  the  expense  proved  to 
be  a  continual  drain  on  the  owners,  but  with  an  abiding 
faith  that  it  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  great  producer, 
they  continued.  After  a  year's  operations  ore  was  en- 
countered, and  the  further  development  paid  for  itself.  A 
year  later  the  bond  was  taken  up. 


The  first  level  was  driven  a  distance  of  800  feet  in  the 
porphyry.  The  next  level  was  shorter  in  that  formation, 
as  each  succeeding  level  has  been,  until  now  the  formation 
is  granite. 

The  company  has  been  paying  regular  dividends  since 
1895,  and  the  profits  taken  out  are  close  to  one  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  ore  zone  is  confined  to  a  single  vein,  that  has  varied 
in  width  from  one  foot  up  to  forty  feet.  The  grade  of  the 
ore  has  been  uniform  throughout. 

The  development  of  the  property  has  always  been  kept 
ahead  of  the  production,  and  from  the  present  showing  there 
is  sufficient  ore  in  sight  to  maintain  the  present  production 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  900  feet  below  the  surface, 
making  it  from  a  point  of  elevation,  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  great  Portland  shaft,  further  up  the  hill.  The  ore 
body  is  regular  and  persistent,  and  disproves  all  theories 
advanced  by  the  experts  years  ago,  when  they  turned  their 
backs  on  the  infant  camp  and  left  untold  millions  behind. 

The  Strong  mine  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  found  in 
the  granite,  and  the  owners,  in  not  heeding  the  advice  of 
would-be  friends,  benefited  the  camp,  and  proved  that  ex- 
perts can  see  no  farther  in  the  ground  than  the  ordinary 
man. 


The  Strong  Mine 
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The  Little  Frank  S.  mine  is  located  on  the  summit  and 
east  slope  of  Raven  hill,  immediately  north  of  the  Elkton 
property,  and  adjoins  the  Joe  Dandy  on  the  south.  In  such 
a  location,  between  two  of  the  best  producing  mines  of 
Raven  hill,  with  their  best  ore-bearing  veins  traversing 
the  Little  Frank  S.  property,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  that 
property  will  be  shown  a  decided  preference  in  the  con- 
solidation of  prominent  Raven  hill  mines  about  to  be  con- 
summated. 

The  Little  Frank  S.  mine  has  been  in  continuous  pro- 
cess of  development  since  August,  1900,  when  the  arrange- 
ments of  purchase  were  completed  between  the  well  known 
promoter.  Judge  R.  G.  Mullen,  and  the  Little  Frank  S.  Min 
ing  company,  a  close  corporation,  owned  and  controlled  In 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  with  Hon.  C.  E.  Perkins  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  mine  was  equipped  with  an  electric  hoist  early  in 
the  fall  of  1900  and  a  vigorous  plan  of  development  entered 
upon. 

A  two  compartment  shaft  has  been  sunk  330  feet  and 
lateral  work  done  from  each  of  the  three  levels. 

In  the  lateral  development  work  done  on  the  three  levels 
various  leads  and  veins  were  opened  and  prospected  that 
have  been  decidedly  a  great  advantage  to  the  prop- 
erty. East  of  the  working  shaft  of  the  property  the 
phonolite  vein  of  the  New  Haven  has  been  twice  en- 
countered, although  the  vein  showed  surprisingly  high 
values  and  indications  of  tellurium.  They  were  spasmodic, 
a  well  known  characteristic  of  this  vein  in  other  shafts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  prospecting  of  this  lead  in 
the  Little  Frank  S.  verified  the  opinions  of  prominent  min- 
ing men  especially  familiar  with  Raven  hill — that  is:  depth 
alone  is  needed  on  Raven  hill  to  reveal  bodies  of  gold  ore 
that  will  surprise  the  mining  world. 

By  far  the  most  important  result  obtained  in  the  de- 
velopment work  done  in  the  Little  Frank  S.  is  in  the  100- 
foot  level,  west,  which  was  driven  for  a  distance  exceeding 
280  feet  to  the  junction  of  the  Joe  Dandy  and  Gregory 
veins.  At  this  point  a  very  fine  showing  is  revealed,  in 
fact,  a  better  showing  at  the  same  comparative  depth  than 
in  the  adjoining  producers  on  the  same  strong  veins  which 
are  tributary  ones  of  the  Little  Frank  S.  ore  shoot,  the 
apex  of  which  is  opened  at  this  point  in  the  first  level 
280  feet  from  the  shaft. 

At  the  junction  a  vein  of  ore  was  disclosed  ranging 
in  width  from  eleven  inches  to  four  feet,  averaging  $32.00 
to  the  ton  from  wall  to  wall,  with  several  fissures  bearing 
free  gold  in  abundance  carrying  values  from  30  to  61 
ounces  per  ton  In  gold.  Sufficient  work  was  done  here  to 
prove  the  apex  of  the  shoot  of  ore  made  in  this  junction  of 
these  two  well-known  ore-bearing  veins.  A  stope  was  made 
and  also  a  winze  sunk  on  the  vein.     In  the  bottom  of  the 
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winze  the  shoot  and  vein  of  ore  had  widened  out  and  im- 
proved sufficiently  in  value  to  warrant  the  driving  of  the 
crosscut  from  the  third  level  to  the  ore  shoot,  which  is 
holding  its  own  splendidly  and  will  yet  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  strikes  made  in  the  camp  for  some  time  past. 

From    the    third    level  a  crosscut  is  being  driven  west 
for  the  junction   revealed  in  the  level  above.     A  few  feet 


from  the  shaft  an  east  and  west  vein  of  medium  width 
was  encountered,  bearing  values  from  time  to  time,  until 
lately  they  have  been  more  permanent  and  steady  in  oc- 
currence. As  the  drift  approaches  the  junction  the  tribu- 
tary east  and  west  vein  widens  and  now  is  as  wide  as  the 
drift.  The  values  found  in  this  vein  range  from  $16.20  to 
$66.40  per  ton  in  gold. 

Some  ore  has  been  saved  from  places  in  the  vein  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  all  the  vein  matter  will, 
with  development,  make  ore.  The  showing  in  the  property 
has  never  been  as  good  as  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
the  Little  Frank  S.  mine  is  now  beyond  the  prospect  stage 
and  will  soon  take  Its  place  among  the  producing  mines 
of  Raven  hill. 
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Among  the  close  corporations  of  the  district,  the  closest 
is  The  Free  Coinage  Gold  Mining  Company.  Very  little  of 
the  stoclv  of  the  company  is  out,  the  great  bulk  being  held 
by  three  people. 

Little  information  is  given  out  concerning  the  workings 
of  the  mine,  as  John  B.  Neville,  the  president,  does  not 
believe  in  mining  with  a  brass  band.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  company  is  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  best 
way  to  work  a  property  like  theirs  is  on  the  leasing  sys- 
tem, and  the  fact  that  such  a  condition  prevails  is  due  en- 
tirely to  President  Neville.  He  believes  that  a  company 
with  such  a  large  estate  as  is  owned  by  the  Free  Coinage 
Company,  can  obtain  better  results  from  the  leasing  sys- 
tem than  by  working  on  company  account. 

The  Free  Coinage  Company  owns  a  compact  group  of 
forty  acres  on  Bull  hill,  on  which  the  town  of  Altman,  the 
highest  incorporated  city  in  the  world,  is  situated.  The 
claims  consist  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Pinto,  Bison  No.  2,  Wil- 
son and  Pueblo,  situated  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 20. 

The  estate  lies  in  the  pathway  of  the  great  fissured  zone 
of  ore-bearing  veins  that  trend  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast,  having  their  commencement  on  the  south  slope 
of  Battle  mountain  and  extending  northeasterly  across 
Bull  hill.  Situated  on  this  great  system  of  veins  are  such 
great  producers  as  Stratton's  Independence,  Portland, 
Modoc,  Last  Dollar,  Blue  Bird,  American  Eagles,  Pharma- 
cist, Acacia  and  the  Empire  State.  Already  there  has 
been  produced  from  this  ore-bearing  system  of  veins  suf- 
ficient ore  to  pay  dividends  amounting  to  better  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  perfect  network  of  veins  outcrop  on  the  estate  of  the 
Free  Coinage  Company,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  pros- 
pected as  yet,  so  it  is  readily  seen  that  the-  territory  is 
hardly  scratched.  While  the  shaft  is  500  feet  deep,  very 
little  lateral  work  has  been  performed,  proving  that  the 
officers  little  know  how  wonderfully  rich  their  territory  is. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  Free  Coinage  Company's 
estate  is  virgin,  is  demonstrated  by  the  little  work  that 
has  been  performed,  and  what  future  development  may  dem- 
onstrate is  conjectural.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  situated  as 
it  is,  there  is  «very  reason  to  believe  that  development  will 
yet  prove  the  estate  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  entire 
district. 

The  Free  Coinage  property  is  surrounded  by  such  well- 
known  producers  as  the  Pharmacist,  Acacia,  Empire  State, 
Isabella,  Deadwood,  Trachyte  and  the  Shurtloff,  while  to 
the  west  is  the  famous  vVild  Horse,  and  to  the  south  is  the 
Independence  Consolidated,  where  extremely  good  ore  is 
being  broken  at  the  depth  of  1,050  feet.  The  ore  shoot  of 
the  latter  property  has  a  trend  to  the  north,  so  with  greater 
depth  the  Free  Coinage  Company  will  encounter  the  great 
ore-producing  shoots. 

Lately  the  estate  of  the  Free  Coinage  has  enhanced  in 
value  very  considerably,  on  account  of  the  new  develop- 
ments made  in  the  Empire  State,  on  the  north.  In  the 
latter  property,  at  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  near  to  the 


line  of  the  Free  Coinage  Company,  there  has  been  opened 
an  ore  shoot  entirely  new  to  the  hill.  In  the  Empire 
State  T50-foot  level,  this  new  ore  shoot  .is  being  broken 
better  than  forty-two  feet  wide,  and  neither  wall  has  been 
disclosed,  so  the  extent  has  not  been  determined.  With 
additional  depth,  the  Free  Coinage  Company  will  cut  this 
shoot,  and  then  the  richest  estate  on  Bull  hill  will  be 
opened.  Another  feature  of  the  find  in  the  Empire  State, 
is  the  presence  of  gray  copper,  which  mining  engineers 
are  of  the  opinion  is  an  indication  of  secondary  enrich- 
ment. The  ore  shoot  passes  through  the  Free  Coinage. 
That  is  known,  for  it  has  already  been  opened  on  the  Phar- 
macist, on  the  south  of  the  Free  Coinage,  proving  continu- 
ity. If  a  secondary  enrichment  of  ore  is  encountered  with 
depth,  in  the  Free  Coinage,  it  will  be  a  bonanza,  as  the 
ore  now  being  broken,  at  various  places,  is  wonderfully 
rich.  As  the  ore  opened  in  the  Empire  State  lies  just  north 
of  the  Free  Coinage  line,  and  continues  in  the  face  of  the 
drift  extending  south  in  the  Empire,  the  Free  Coinage  Com- 
pany knows  that  it  has  vast  reserves  that  a  miner's  pick  has 
never  yet  touched. 

A  steady  production  is  maintained  by  the  lessees  oper- 
ating the  various  blocks  of  the  estate.  At  present  seven 
sets  of  lessees  are  breaking  and  shipping  ore.  The  great- 
est tonnage  is  being  made  from  the  Jacquette  lease,  on 
the  Rising  Sun  claim,  which  adjoins  the  Pluto,  where  the 
main  working  shaft  has  been  sunk. 

The  best  proposition  in  the  way  of  a  lease  on  the  prop- 
erty is  that  being  operated  by  Wilhelm  and  Goldsworthy, 
on  a  block  of  the  Wilson  claim.  Those  lessees  ship  a  car- 
load of  ore  every  two  weeks,  and  the  lowest  settlement  they 
have  received  so  far  has  been  a  trifle  better  than  twenty 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton,  making  the  value  of  the  ore 
better  than  $400.00. 

The  Wilson  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  estate. 
While  other  portions  of  the  estate  contain  rich  ore  bodies, 
the  great  future  of  the  property  is  looked  to  be  on  the  south 
side.  Down  the  draw,  near  the  Independence  Consolidated, 
is  a  volcanic  vent,  and  the  geologists  who  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  district,  claim  that  in  the  draw 
above,  the  placer,  the  richest  ore  is  to  be  found  at  the 
greatest  depth  of  any  mines  in  the  entire  Cripple  Creek 
district. 

As  depth  is  being  gained  in  the  Wilson,  the  ore  is  get- 
ting richer  and  the  veins  wider,  proving  that  with  depth 
the  Free  Coinage  will  open  a  veritable  treasure  vault. 

During  the  past  sixteen  months  the  company  has  paid 
three  dividends.  The  first  one,  paid  a  year  ago  last  Sep- 
tember, amounting  to  $120,000.00.  Last  year  two  dividends 
of  two  cents  each,  amounting  to  |40,000.00  total  were  paid, 
making  the  total  amount  of  dividends  to  date  reach  the  sum 
of  $160,000.00. 

The  money  for  the  dividends  was  derived  solely  from 
the  royalties  from  the  lessees  who  are  operating  the  prop- 
erty. That  such  an  amount  could  be  distributed  in  divi- 
dends  from   the    royalties   received    from   lessees,   gives   a 
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person  a  faint  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  ore-bearing  veins 
that  traverse  the  estate. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  John  B.  Neville,  pres- 
ident; Charles  Cavender,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  and 
A.  H.  Martin,  secretary.  The  officers  form  the  board  of 
directors  that  manages  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  office  of  the  company  is  located  at  the  mine,  in  Alt- 
man. 

John  B.  Neville,  the  president  of  The  Free  Coinage  Gold 
Mining  Company,  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  of  the  dis- 
trict. Besides  being  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Ne- 
ville is  the  general  manager.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
here  in  the  district,  watching  the  development  of  the  mine. 
He  is  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  change  that  may  be 
for  the  better. 


Mr.  Neville  is  a  mining  man  of  wide  experience,  having 
risen  from  the  ranks.  He  knows  how  to  drill  and  shoot 
a  hole  as  well  as  the  best  of  miners.  His  judgment  is  ap- 
preciated by  others,  and  his  standing  in  the  community  is 
unexcelled.  Mr.  Neville  has  resided  in  the  district  since 
the  early  days,  and  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  great- 
est gold  camp  on  earth. 

Charles  Cavender,  the  vice-president  and  treasurer,  is  a 
lawyer  in  Leadville,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  the  City  above  the  Clouds. 

A.  H.  Martin,  the  secretary,  is  a  well-known  attorney  of 
Denver.  Mr.  Martin  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  mining, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  is 
a  close  observer  of  geological  conditions. 
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JNO.   B.   NEVILLE 
Manager  Free  Coinage  Gold  Mining  Co. 
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THE  EL  PASO  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD 

MINING  COMPANY 


The  record  made  by  the  El  Paso  Consolidated  Gold 
Mining  company  for  the  year  just  closed  was  a  remark- 
able one,  and  well  may  the  officers  be  proud  of  their 
achievement,  while  the  stockholders  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  showing  their  officers  have  made. 

During  the  year  the  new  equipment  installed  on  the 
property  cost  $104,000.  Not  one  penny  was  drawn  from 
the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  equipment,  all  of  the  cost 
coming  from  the  ground. 

The  daily  tonnage  of  the  mine  averaged  about  twenty- 
five  tons,  or  9,000  tons  for  the  year,  which  contained 
$450,000  gross.  All  the  new  equipment  and  the  entire  op- 
erating expenses,  besides  the  purchase  of  the  Morning  Star 
property,  was  made  out  of  the  production.  The  tonnage 
shipped  from  the  mine  includes  both  the  ore  from  company 
account  and  that  of  the  lessees. 

The  new  plant  was  most  economically  purchased  and 
is  the  most  complete  and  convenient  known.  Its  construc- 
tion is  such  that  it  permits  of  the  cheapest  way  of  han- 
dling ore  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  El  Paso  company  owns  close  to  seventh  acres  of  ter- 


ritory and  already  there  has  been  proven  and  determined 
eight  veins,  five  of  which  contain  ore  yielding  splendid 
values. 

The  new  three-compartment  shaft  recently  completed 
is  down  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  but  the  estate  of  the 
company  is  only  partially  developed  to  that  depth.  What 
the  future  may  reveal  is  hard  to  tell,  but  judging  from 
the  past,  which  ought  to  be  a  sufiicient  guarantee  for  the 
future,  there  remain  great  wonders  to  seen  above  the 
present  bottom  level. 

The  El  Paso  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  company  is  capi- 
talized for  $2,500,000,  divided  into  2,500,000  shares,  each 
having  a  par  value  of  $1. 

The  company's  estate  is  located  on  Beacon  hill  and  the 
ore  bodies  revealed  as  depth  is  gained  are  remarkable  and 
beyond  description.    The  territory  is  in  a  compact  group. 

The  oflScers  of  the  company  are:  S.  S.  Bernard,  presi- 
dent; H.  H.  Barbee,  vice  president  and  J.  M.  Jordan,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  William  M.  Bainbridge  is  the  super- 
intendent and  has  charge  of  the  actual  development  of 
the  great  bonanza. 


New  Shaft  House  £1  Paso  Mining  Co. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  MINE 

OPERATOR 
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Wherever  the  fame  of  the  great  gold  camp  has  been 
carried,  the  name  of  one  woman  mine  operator,  Miss  Mollle 
O'Bryan,  has  gone  with  It. 

Miss  O'Bryan  came  to  the  Cripple  Creek  district  nine 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  her  arrival  has  been  Identified 
with  its  mining  Interest,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  district's  mineral  resources. 

Of  singularly  good  judgment,  Miss  O'Bryan,  whether 
dealing  in  stocks  or  acting  as  the  head  of  a  great  mining 
enterprise,  has  always  achieved  a  measure  of  success  which 
has  entitled  her  to  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  mining 
world. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  camp.  Miss  O'Bryan, 
while  working  as  a  stenographer,  became  deeply  Interested 
in  mining,  and  the  first  money  she  could  spare  went  into 
stocks.  With  such  rare  good  judgment  did  she  make  her 
investments  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  brokers  began  to 
defer  to  her  intelligence  in  making  investments,  and  it 
soon  became  known  that  the  stock  which  Miss  O'Bryan 
was  purchasing  was  a  good  "buy." 

Among  the  first  of  her  investments  were  Isabella,  Da- 
mon and  Acacia.  While  Damon  was  only  selling  for  $5  per 
1,000  shares,  she  bought,  placing  her  investment  away  for 
the  rise  that  she  predicted.  The  brokers  smiled  at  the 
investment  of  this  girl,  but  soon  the  smile  was  the  other 
way,  for  Damon  began  to  climb,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  she  was  enabled  to  sell  her  holdings  at  10  cents 


per  share.  Her  other  investments  in  stocks  resulted  equally 
satisfactorily. 

Miss  O'Bryan  was  the  only  lady  broker  upon  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  exchange  and  her  operations  during  the  boom 
days  were  highly  successful. 

Her  first  mining  promotion  was  the  Teutonic  Gold  Min- 
ing company,  and  it  was  one  which  amply  demonstrated 
her  ability  as  a  miner. 

Purchasing  the  ground  for  $3,500  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  4  o'clock  of  the  same  day  she  was  offered 
$1,500  for  her  bargain,  and  within  thirty  days  she  was 
offered  $35,000  for  the  property.  The  company  being  or- 
ganized, she  became  its  president. 

Being  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Juanita  company 
and  heavily  interested  in  the  New  Century,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Big  Four,  when  those  companies  were  consolidated 
and  the  Amalgamated  Gold  Mining  company  organized, 
she  became  its  president  and  is  so  ably  conducting  its 
affairs  that  the  company  gives  promise  of  becoming  one 
of  the  great  mines  of  the  district. 

Miss  O'Bryan  is  also  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Little  Johnny,  of  which  Hon.  E.  C.  Stimson  is  presi- 
dent, and  she  is  president  of  the  Gold  Bond  company.  In 
addition  to  her  interests  mentioned,  she  holds  a  consider- 
able acreage  upon  Grouse  and  Trachyte  mountains  beside 
some  heavy  investments  in  the  Grand  Encampment  country. 
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DAVID  N.  HEIZER 


Prominent  property  owner  in  the  Cripple  Creek  District  and  u  firm 
believer  in  its  great  future 
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HOW  THE  OLD  PROSPECTOR 
"STRUCK"  IT 


"Yes,"  said  the  old-timer,  in  reply  to  my  question,  "I've 
had  my  chances,  same  as  every  one  that's  been  follerin' 
the  mountains  a  good  many  years.  The  trouble  wuz  that 
I   didn't  recognize  these  yere  chances  when   I   met   'em. 

"I  remember  one  time  that  me  an'  Johnny  Taylor  wuz 
prospectin'  up  in  Snow  Mass  an'  wuz  rich  for  just  about 
forty-eight  hours.     We  wuz  good  an'  rich,  too. 

"We  wuz  two  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  kids  you 
ever  seen  when  we  decided  to  put  in  together  and  try 
our  luck.  I  remember  that  only  one  of  us  had  a  coat,  but 
I'll  be  durned  if  I  remember  which  one  it  wuz. 

"Well,  we  gets  a  burro  by  the  name  of  'Cricket'  and 
loads  Mr.  Cricket  up  with  what  grub  we  could  get  a  couple 
of  parties  to  put  up  for  us,  and  away  we  goes.  We  didn't 
have  no  tent,  but  we  did  have  a  mighty  good  Winchester. 
and  we  wuz  chuck  full  of  hopes. 

"It  wuz  a  pretty  tough  trail,  but  we  wuz  young  and 
trails  wuzn't  as  steep  in  them  days  as  they  air  now,  and 
it  wuzn't  long  before  we  camped  at  timber-line  on  a  moun- 
tain that  I  never  did  rightly  know  the  name  of.  It's  that 
sharp  peak  that  you  can  see  from  the  old  stage  road  when 
you  get  four  or  five  miles  below  Aspen.  It  has  a  big  yel- 
low band  of  porphyry  runnin'  acrost  it. 

"Well,  you  can  bet  it  didn't  take  us  long  to  make  camp, 
for  you  c'd  'a'  put  durn  near  all  our  plunder  in  a  market- 
basket. 

"As  I  remarked  previous,  we  didn't  have  no  tent,  but 
we  picks  a  place  between  two  o'  them  little  dwarf  firs 
that  grows  right  at  the  aige  of  timber-line  and  we  wuz 
as  comf'terble  as  if  we'd   ben   in   a  Pullman  car. 

"After  we  stakes  Cricket  out  in  a  patch  of  grass  that 
wuz  calculated  to  make  that  noble  animal  feel  like  J.  Pier- 
pont  on  a  dividend  day,  and  gets  a  fire  to  goin',  with  the 
coffee  pot  a  boilin'  on  the  coals  to  one  side,  things  looks 
purty  comfortable.  Johnny  goes  to  a  little  stream  that 
runs  down  from  a  big  snowdrift,  I  gets  the  wood  and  then 
when  he  comes  back  I  makes  a  mess  o'  biscuits  and  sets 
'em  to  bakin'  in  the  dutch  oven,  and  Johnny  cuts  some 
bacon. 

"I  tell  you,  I've  seen  a  good  many  old-timers  that  has 
made  a  stake,  sittin'  around  them  big  hotels  in  Denver, 
lookin'  pretty  lonesome  and  bored-like,  an'  1  often  says 
to  myself,  'old  feller,  I  wonder  if  life's  as  good  to  you 
now  as  it  used  to  be  in  them  days  when  you  used  to  sit 
down  with  your  partner  by  the  campfire,  with  the  stars 
a-shinin'  an'  the  wind  just  kinder  sighin'  through  the  flrs, 
an'  you  an'  him  smoking  your  pipes  and  talkin'  about 
old  times  some,  but  mostly  about  what  you're  goin'  to  get 
an'  what  you're  goin'  to  do  with  it.' 

"That  wuz  the  way  with  me  an'  Johnny  after  we  has 
our  supper  an'  gets  the  pipes  to  goin'. 

"Well,  we  knocks  around  for  a  week  or  more,  mebbe 
two,  an'  I  don't  reckon  there's  a  hole  or  corner  in  that 
neck  o'  the  woods  that  we  don't  poke  our  noses  into,  an' 
after  we  kill  a  deer  an'  a  few  grouse  the  bill  o'  fare  ain't 
to  be  despised. 

"Well,  one  afternoon  we  makes  the  great  discovery. 


"We  wuz  goin'  along  the  hillside  right  above  the  camp 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  Johnny  drops  down  on  his  knees 
and  begins  to  scratch  around  among  the  gravel  an'  stuff. 
Before  I  can  ask  him  what  he's  after  he  hands  me  a  chunk 
of  black,  heavy  stuff  about  the  size  of  your  thumb,  an'  sez, 
'What's  that?' 

"I  looks  at  it  an'  sez,  'What  do  you  think  it  is?' 

"  'It's  sulphurets,  that's  what  it  is,'  sez  he. 

"I  looks  at  it  a  little  longer  an'  makes  a  jack-knife 
assay  on  it,  an'  sez,  'I  believe  you're  right.' 

"  'I  know  I  am,'  sez  Johnny,  an'  so  we  puts  up  our  stake, 
calls  it  the  Golden  Wonder  an'  goes  to  diggin'. 

"Lord!  but  it  did  look  good! 

"We  wuz  no  time  at  all  before  we  began  to  throw  out 
the  finest  looking  stuff  you  most  ever  see.  There  wuz  a 
fine  gray  sand  an'  through  it  wuz  chunks  of  the  same  black 
metal  that  we  first  found. 

"  'What  would  you  call  that?'  sez  Johnny. 

"  'Sand  carbonates  and  sulphurets,'  sez  I,  both  of  us 
diggin'  like  a  dog  after  a  ground-hog. 

"We  found  some  mighty  pretty  gray  mineral  that  it 
didn't  take  us  more'n  a  second  to  recognize  as  gray  copper, 
an'  when  I  tell  you  that  the  vein  seemed  to  be  better'n 
six  feet  wide  I  reckon  you'll  agree  with  me'n  Johnny  that 
the  prospects  wuz  pretty  cheerful. 

"Well,  we  had  to  quit  after  awhile,  an'  get  down  to 
camp  an'  get  somethin'  to  eat.  We  got  our  supper  an'  set 
down  by  the  fire,  both  of  us  tryin'  to  keep  cool  an'  not  let 
the  other  one  see  how  excited  he  wuz.  We  wuz  tired,  an' 
it  wuzn't  much  more'n  dark  when  we  turned  into  our 
blankets,  each  of  us  under  his  own  little  scrub-fir  tree. 

"I  lay  there  an'  got  to  thinkin'  about  what  I'd  do  with 
all  o'  that  money,  an'  where  I'd  go  an'  so  on,  an'  I  just 
couldn't  sleep  nohow.     I  tried  an'  tried,  but  it  wuz  no  use. 

"Presently  I  thinks  I  hear  Johnny  cussin'  to  himself, 
an'  I  sez,  'Oh,  Johhny!   can't  you  sleep?' 

"  'Sleep,  hell!'  sez  Johnny,  who  couldn't  sleep  for  think- 
in'  o'  that  thing  up  there  on  the  hill. 

"So  we  decided  to  get  up  an'  talk  it  over.  We  put  more 
wood  on  the  fire  an'  lit  our  pipes.  There  we  set  until  the 
peaks  wuz  beginnin'  to  get  gray,  talkin'  about  what  we 
wuz  goin'  to  do  with  our  money.  No.  I'm  not  goin'  to 
tell  you  what  castles  we  built  or  what  crazy  plans  we  laid, 
but  there's  one  thing  sure,  there's  more  than  one  livin' 
to-day  who'd  'a'  been  better  off  if  things  had  come  as  we 
expected. 

"Well,  we  worked  like  Turks  all  day,  an'  at  every  stroke 
of  the  pick  she  looked  better.  By  night  we  wuz  about  crazy 
an'  made  up  our  minds  that  we'd  better  get  to  town  an' 
find  out  just  how  rich  it  wuz.  We  knowed  it  wuz  rich, 
all  right,  but  we  didn't  know  hoiv  rich,  an'  that's  what 
we  wanted  to  know. 

"So,  bright  an'  early  next  mornin'  we  saddles  up  Cricket 
an'  hits  the  trail  for  Aspen.  We  had  plenty  of  specimens 
along,  but  we  never  sprung  'em  on  the  boys,  because  we 
wanted  to  locate  a  few  more  claims,  an',  besides,  we  had 
a  nice  townsite  picked  out  that  we  wanted  to  corral   be- 
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fore  the  boom  started.  We  didn't  meet  many  people  be- 
tween Snow  Mass  an'  Aspen,  an'  we  tried  not  to  be  haughty 
with  them,  an'  would  ask  'em  for  a  chaw  of  tobacker  just 
the  same  as  if  we  wuz  poor. 

"When  we  struck  town  we  turned  Cricket  out  to  rustle, 
an'  .Tohnny  sez,  as  he  gives  him  a  kick  to  start  him  oft, 
'Old  Sport,  you'll  be  eatin'  gilded  oats  out'n  a  silver  feed 
box  in  a  month  or  so  from  now.' 

"We  takes  our  samples  down  to  Charlie  Field's  assay 
office  an'  goes  around  to  see  the  parties  that  wuz  grub- 
stakin'  us.  an'  get  a  little  dinero  on  the  strength  of  the 
strike. 

"We  flashes  up  a  chunk  o'  ore,  an'  sez,  'What  d'you 
think  of  that?" 

"He  takes  It  an'  looks  it  over,  an'  blows  on  it,  an'  makes 
a  jack-knife  assay,  an'  holds  it  up  to  light,  an'  presently 
he  sez,  'It  looks  some  like  iron.' 

"'Iron  bedam!'  yells  Johnny,  'if  you  don't  know  any 
more  about  mineral  than  that,  you'd  better  go  back  to 
Troy  an'  go  to  cuttin'  stone  again.  That's  gray  copper  an' 
black  sulphurets  of  silver,  you  durned  fool!' 

"Johnny  was  so  hot  about  it  that  I  wuz  afraid  we 
wouldn't  get  any  money,  but  he  stakes  us  to  ten  an'  we 
goes  down  to  'Old  Hanse's'  to  celebrate  the  biggest  strike 
of  the  year  as  it  oughter  be  celebrated. 

"Of  course,  ten  dollars  ain't  much,  but  it's  a  good  starter, 
an'  by  the  time  the  ten  dollars  wuz  gone  we  had  gave 
away  our  secret  an'  everybody  in  the  whole  camp  knowed 
about  it. 


"Then  there  wuz  nothin'  too  good  for  us  an'  the  whole 
camp  wuz  ours. 

"Well,  you  know  how  it  goes.  Some  time  in  the  mornin' 
we  falls  into  bed,  feelin'  more'n  ever  like  millionaries,  but 
too  durned  sleepy  to  care  much  about  it.  All  of  the  fel- 
lers that  wuz  expectin'  jobs  on  the  mine,  or  to  be  let  in 
on  a  location,  wuz  on  the  committee  that  saw  us  to  bed — 
after  pullin'  our  boots  off. 

"Well,  I  wakes  up  in  the  mornin'  with  a  head  on  me, 
an'  the  durnedest  taste  in  my  mouth  that  you  ever  seen. 
Johnny  wuz  gone,  an'  while  I  wuz  tryin'  to  realize  how 
rich  I  wuz  an'  thinkin'  of  what  I'd  give  for  somethin'  cold 
an'  long  to  drink,  up  he  comes  grinnin'  like  one  o'  them 
Chessy-cats  an'  lookin'  generally  pleasant. 

"'Well,'  sez  he,  'how  much  d'you  reckon  she  run?' 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  want  to  seem  anyways  excited  or 
swelled  up  over  it,  so,  sez  I,  kind  of  indifferent,  'Oh,  mebbe 
a  hundred  ounces.' 

"Then  he  handed  me  the  assay  certificate,  an'  it  don't 
take  me  long  to  see  that  it's  all  off  with  the  millionaire 
business  an'  that  the  prospectin'  purfession  ain't  goin'  to 
lose  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments  yet  awhile,  for  it  only 
runs  ten  ounces  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  gold. 

"What  was  it? 

"Nothin'  but  iron. 

"I  gets  up  then  an'  repeats  the  dose  of  the  previous 
evenin'  to  drown  my  sorrows,  for  1  sure  has  'em  good  an' 
plenty. 

"Yes,  I  did  have  another  chance,  an'  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  some  day — mebbe."  .j.  p. 
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Cripple  Creek 

Has  Produced  $143,000,000  in  Gold 


M^e  Believe  in  Cripple  Creek 


The  gold-producing  area  of  the 
State  of  West  Australia  comprises 
325,51  3  square  miles.  By  the  time 
the  Cripple  Creek  District  is  1 5 
years  old  it  will,  at  the  present  rate 
of  production,  have  supplied  more 
than  twice  as  much  gold  as  the 
entire  State  of  West  Australia  pro- 
duced in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Cripple  Creek  District  is  now 
producing  gold  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  the  entire  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, once  and  a  half  as  much  as 
the  Continent  of  Asia,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Central  and 
South  America  combined. 


Cripple   Creek  Has  Now   Proven  its   Permanency. 

It  will  soon  be  making  an  output  that  will  startle  the  world. 
We  can  and  will  advise  you  on  Cripple  Creek  Investments. 

Write  us. 

The  Broyles  -  Ensminger  -  Littell 
Investment  Company 

Cripple  Creek,  Colorado 


NORTH 

WASHINGTON,  OREGON 
MONTANA 


WEST 

NEW  MEXICO 

ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 


Santa 
Fe 


EAST 

KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 


SOUTH 

OKLAHOMA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

TEXAS,  MEXICO 


D 


HE  best  criterion  of  a  Road's  popularity  is  the  continued 
patronage  of  those  whose  first  experience  induces  them  to 
use  that  line  again.     Once  you  travel  via  the  SANTA  FE 
you  will  use  no  other  line. 

The  comfort  of  our  cars,  civility  of  our  employes  and  excel- 
lence of  our  eating  stations  combine  to  make  travel  via  the 
SANTA  FE  a  real  pleasure. 

In  the  new  equipment  of  the  "California  Limited,"  built 
especially  for  this  season's  service,  the  triumph  and  perfection 
of  sleeping  car  construction  has  been  achieved.  They  embody 
all  the  comforts,  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

Our  service  to  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Texas  Points  is 
unexcelled. 


p.  S. — When  purchasing  tickets  North,  South,  East  or 
West,  and  especially  to  Denver  and  Pueblo,  don't  fail  to 
mention  "SANTA  FE  "  to  the  ticket  agent. 


J.  P.  HALL,  General  Agent 
Denver 
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PACIFIC 
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QUICKEST  TIME,  FINEST  EQUIPMENT 


Only  One  Night 

TO 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul 


Only  Two  Nights 

TO 

New  York  or  Boston 


"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


FOR 


California  and  Northwest 

Electric-Lighted,  Bath,  Barber 
Shop,   Library 


THE  BEST  THERE  IS 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT,  OR  ADDRESS 

E.  R.  GRIFFIN,  GENERAL  AGENT 

DENVER 


I 


Going  East  on 

the  Chicago 

Special 


The  Burlington's  Chicago  Special  has  been 
happily  called  the  "smoothest  train  in  the 
United  States."  If  It  leaves  Denver  4.15  this 
afternoon  and  arrives  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  at 
7.55  tomorrow  evening.  Tl  It  carries  comfort- 
able chair  cars,  the  latest  standard  Pullman 
sleepers,  a  library-observation  car  with  an  up- 
to-date  Boolclovers'  Library  and  other  attractive 
features,  and  best  of  all  —  a  Burlington  dining 
car  for  all  meals.  ^f  As  it  runs  over  miles  the 
shortest  route  between  Denver  and  Chicago,  it 
is  easy  for  the  Burlington's  Chicago  Special  to 
reach  its  destination  on  time.  TfNo  extra  fare 
is  charged  on  this  splendid  train,  although  the 
knowing  ones  say  it  is  the  equal  of  extra  fare 
trains  East  of  Chicago 


G,  W.  VALLERY,  General  Agent 

J039     SEVENTEENTH     STREET,    DENVER 


p.  S. Other  good  trains  from  Denver  over  the  Burlington  Route  are: 


The  St.  Louis   Special 
The  St.  Louis   Flyer 
The  Chicago  Flyer 
The  Northwest  Express 


2.30  p.m. 
10.00  p.m. 
10.00  p.m. 

1.30  a.m. 


The  Lexington  Gold  Mining  Go, 

W.  B.  STORER,  President     N.  H.  PARTRIDGE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer     LUNT,   BROOKS  &   WILLCOX,  Counsel 

COLORADO  TITLE  AND  TRUST  CO.,  Registrar 


MINES 

"CLARA  D,"   "NELLIE  V,"   "  EVELYNE,"   "JEFF  DAVIS" 

"COTTON  TAIL,"    "JEFF  DAVIS  No.  2" 

On  Gold  Hill,  Cripple  Creek  Mining 

District 


Transfer  Office:   213  Mining  Exchange  Building.   Telephone  246 

P.O.  Box  827 


GOLD  TUNNEL  at 
CRIPPLE  CREEK 


Our  CLINTON  TUNNEL  into  Cow  Mountain  at  Cripple  Creek  is  forging 
ahead  as  fast  as  the  miners  can  drive  the  big  bore.  Work  started  last  August 
and  we  have  cut  one  vein  already.  Numerous  dykes  and  veins  are  ahead  of 
us  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  rich. 

We  own  all  of  the  claims  along  the  tunnel,  aggregating  seventy  acres  of 
mineral  land,  and  hold  U.  S.  Patent  (deed)  to  most  of  them.  The  object  of 
our  tunnel  is  to  develop  and  M'ork  our  own  lodes  and  veins,  at  enormous  depth, 
nearly  2,000  feet  under  Cow  Mountain.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
new  development  enterprise  launched.  A  railroad  fifty  feet  from  our  tunnel, 
another  near  by.  We  hold  all  prior  tunnel  rights  on  Cow  Mountain  under 
Colorado  and  U,  S.  Mining  laws. 

The  Clinton  Tunnel  has  been  officially  surveyed  for  j,ooo  feet  by  a  U.  S. 
Deputy  Surveyor,  and  the  law  gives  us  all  of  the  "  blind  "  or  undiscovered  veins 
along  the  tunnel.  We  will  also  receive  good  revenues  from  other  mines  for 
drainage  and  ore-hauling. 

SPECIAL! 
TO  INVESTORS! 

In  order  to  push  the  work  on  our  tunnel  harder  we  will  accept  orders  for  our 
treasury  or  development  shares  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  per  share,  loo 
shares,  $10;  1,000  shares  for  $ico;  10,000  shares  for  $1,000.  Monthly  pay- 
ments of  one-tenth  down  and  one-tenth  each  month.  Remit  by  P.  O.  or 
express  order,  registered  letter  or  bank  draft.  All  shares  full  paid  and  non- 
assessable. These  prices  soon  advanced.  Act  quick!  Regular  reports  to 
stockholders.     Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  all  cash  with  the  order. 

In  addition  to  our  Clinton  Tunnel  and  the  nine  claims  adjacent  (seventy 
acres)  we  also  own  eleven  other  claims  (forty-six  acres)  on  several  of  the 
richest  hills  in  Cripple  Creek,  many  near  rich  mines.  Cripple  Creek  is  yield- 
ing $z,ooo,ooo  in  gold  per  month — the  greatest  and  richest  gold  district  in  the 
entire  world.  It  is  growing  richer  every  year.  Few  companies  own  as  much 
mineral  land  as  we  own.  Prominent  men  as  officers  and  directors.  Send  us 
an  order  at  once.  Help  us  drive  our  tunnel  into  the  hidden  riches.  This  is 
your  chance  to  win.  Write  for  maps,  circulars,  etc.,  free.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this.     Address  to-day 

CLINTON  CONSOLIDATED  MNING  CO.  (Inc.) 

EXCHANGE  BUILDING  DENVER,  COLORADO 


ONE-HALF  PRICE  (This  Month  Only) 

Solely  to  introduce  our  big  IVeeklj  Illustrated  Mining  Journal  and  induce 
new  subscribers  to  give  us  a  trial,  we  make  this  unheard-of  offer : 

To  each  person  sending  us  fifty  cents  in  cash  or  stamps  we  will  send 
our  weekly  paper  all  of  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  year ^ 
up  to  and  including  January  /,  igo^.  Clubs  of  three,  ^1.25  ;  five 
for  §2  00.  Act  quick.;  offer  limited.  Three  years  to  one  person, 
$1.30;   five  years,  S^-OO,  if  ordered  at  once. 

THE  MINER  is  ten  years  old,  eight  pages,  forty-eight  columns  weekly, 
illustrated.  Latest  mining  news  and  views.  Free  information  to  our  sub' 
scribers  only  about  western  mining  companies.  Fakes  exposed  quickly.  We 
save  our  subscribers  from  loss  by  timely  warnings.  See  the  '■'  Rogues'  Gallery." 
Send  today  and  start  in  with  our  next  issue,  which  will  be  a  "hummer.'* 
Stamps  taken, 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MINER,  Denver,  Colorado 


RocR  Island 
System 

The  Only  Direct  Line 
Between  the  Cripple 
Creek  Dlstrldi  and 
all  POINTS  EAST 


Magnificent 
Trains  with 
through  Pull- 
man Standard 
and  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars 
and  Reclining 
Chair  Cars 


Between 

Colorado 

Springs  and 

Denver,  and 

Chicago, 

Omaha,  I^ansas 

City  and 

St.  Louis 


Best  Dining  Car  Service 

Morning  and  Evening  Meals  a  la  Carte 

Midday  Luncheon,  50c. 

MOST    CO  N  V  EN  I  E  MT    ROUTE 
between    Colorado    and 

MEMPHIS,  LITTLE  ROCR 
and  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARR 


JOHN   SEBASTIAN.    P.   T.    M.,   CHICAGO,   ILLS. 
L     M.   ALLEN,   G.    P.   A.,   CHICAGO,   ILLS. 

GEO.   H.   LEE,    C.   P     A.,    LITTLE  ROCK,   ARK. 

E.   W.   THOMPSON.   A.   G.   P.  A.,   KANSAS   CITY,    MO. 

HAL.  S.  RAY,  General  Agent, 

DENVER,   COLO. 


WHERB  MINES  ARE  DEVELOPED 
AND       CITIES       ARE       BUILT, 

lumber  is  reQviired.  Among'  the  "first  things"  of 
a  community,  is  the  lumber  yard.  When  the 
GREAT  GOLD  CAMP  came  into  being,  one  of 
the  first  business  houses  established  in  Cripple 
CreeR  was  THE  EL  PASO  LUMBER  COMPANY. 
The  lumber  business  established  by  this  pioneer 
house  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  alAvays  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  lumber  buyers  of  the  District.  About 
two  years  ago  the  business  and  goodAvill  of  the 
yard  were  bought  by  THE  FREES  <a  HILL  LUM- 
BER COMPANY.  Under  the  new  ownership  the 
business  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
ne>v  lines  of  building  material,  and  numerous 
improvements,  until  no'w,  it  is  the  leading  lumber 
and  building  material  house  of  the  entire  District. 
The  StocK,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  District,  in- 
cludes not  only  lumber  of  all  the  varieties  used 
in  this  marKet,  in  complete  assortment  and  differ- 
ent Qualities  but  Corrugated  Iron,  Nails,  Builders' 
Hardw^are,  Plate,  "Windo^v  and  Fancy  Glass,  Paints, 
Oils  and  Brushes,  Lime,  Cement,  Etc.  In  fact,  every 
item  required  for  mine  or  house  coi  tstruction. 
Kept  in  modern,  up-to-date  lumber  yards,  j^  j^  j^ 
A  BRANCH  YARD  IN  INDEPENDENCE,  and  two 
large  storage  yards  in  Cripple  CreeK,  all  "well 
stocKed,  afford  unequaled  facilities  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  the  handling  of  large  or 
difficult  orders.  All  goods  are  of  the  best  grades, 
properly  cared  for,  and  are  delivered  promptly 
and  as  ordered.  Prices  are  reasonable  and  treat- 
ment of  customers  liberal.  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^.c^js^ 
The  business  of  lumber  buyers  throughout  the 
District  is  solicited,  ^j^j^j^j^j^^j^j^j^js^j^ 
THE  FREES  ®,  HILL  LUMBER  COMPANY. 
CRIPPLE  CREEK  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  TEL- 
EPHONES   27   AND    107.    ^j^js^js^j^i^js^js^j^js/ 


Information  on  Gold 
n    Production    n 


"The  world  does  not  depend  upon  the  Trans- 
vaal for  its  stock  of  gold.  Colorado  will 
produce  more  gold  in  1900  than  all  North 
America  yielded  ten  years  ago. ' ' — From  annual 
report  of  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Director  U.S.  Mint 


Any  information  desired  about  Stocks  or 

Opportunities  for  safe,  profitable  Mining 

Investments,  will  be  promptly  furnished  on 

application  by  letter  or  in  person  to 

BOYNTON&  MULLEN 

BANKERS  AND   BROKERS 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    COLORADO    SPRINGS    M I N' I N  G    STOCK    ASSOCIATION 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO 


Gold  and  Copper  Mines  Bought 
and  Sold 

Good  Cripple  Creek  Mining  Stocks  a  Specialty 

Money  Loaned  on  Approved  Stock 


BRANCH  OFFICE  AT  CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COLO. 

References:  First  National  Bank,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Exchange  National  Bank,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo.;  El  Paso  National  Bank,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 

First  National  Bank,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Cable  Address,  "Multon" 


^Qij  a<^o 


A.  E.  CARLTON,  President 
E.  C.  NEWCOMB,  Cashieb 


ESTABLISHED   1893 

No.  4845 


-^   /  -  h     t^p 

LARRY  MARONEY,  Vice-President 
E.  G.  HOWELL,  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank-Cripple  Creek,  Colo 

OLDEST   AND   LARGEST   BANK   IN   TELLER   COUNTY 


STOCKHOLDERS 

W 

S. 

Stratton 

Spence 
H.  M 

r  Penrose 
Carlton 

M 

W 

.  Gillett 

A. 

E. 

Carlton 

W 

K 

.  Gillett 

V. 

Z. 

Reed 

Larry  Maroney 
Dr.  J,  A.  Whiting 
E.  C.  Newcomb 

C. 

M. 

MacNcill 

H.  L.  Shepherd 
Geo.  F.  Fry 
L.  G.  Carlton 

Capital  . 
Surplus  . 
Deposits 


.  .  $50,000. 
.  .  4550, 000. 
$1,250,000. 


ADDING  NEW  ACCOUNTS 
We  arc  constantly  add- 
ing new  accounts,  and 
our  business  is  increas- 
ing at  a  very  satisfac- 
tory rate.  Possibly  you 
also  might  be  glad  to 
join  us. 


LOANS — We  offer  extra  inducements  to 

borrowers  having  high-grade 

collateral  security 


A  QUICK  COLLECTION— If  a  quick 

collection  is  wanted,  send 

it  to  us 


1  The  Colorado  Trading  and| 

WHOLESALE 
AND  RETAIL 

Steam  Coal 
Domestic  Coal 
Smithing  Coal 
Brick 

Sewer  Pipe 
Cereals 

Lime,  Cement 
Stucco,  Plaster          I 
Hair,  Fire  Brick 
Oats,  Corn 
Wheat,  Hay 
Bran,  Chop 
Oat  Meal 
Rock  Salt,  Etc 

JIl  Orders 
Promptly  Executed 

1  1  ransier  l^o.  i 

PRIDE  of  the 

ROCKIES 

FLOUR 

HEAVY 

MACHINERY 

HAULING 

HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS  AND 
PIANOS 
MOVED  OR 
STORED 

ALL  KINDS  OF 
TRANSFERRING 

WA  R  E  H  0  U  S  E  S 

CRIPPLE    CREEK,  VICTOR,    ELKTON,    INDEPENDENCE 

GOLDFIELD,  GILLETT,  ANACONDA,  CAMERON 

ALTMAN,   MIDWAY 

(All  in  the  Cripple  Creek  District) 

'P  HONES 

509,  559,  57,  63,  146,  517 
and  89 

DO  YOU  KNOW  Colorado  produces  the  BEST  COAL 

in  the  United  States.?      We  are  Sole  Agents  for  it.      Also 
Agents  for  Crested  Butte,  Spring  Gulch,  Brookside,  Fre- 
mont, Coal  Creel(,  Sunshine,  Rockvale,  Sopris,  Rouse,  Etc. 

JT 
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